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Ir has often been considered as a singular phenomenon in 
the literary history of Italy, that a people remarkable for lively 
and inventive genius should have accomplished so little in the 
department of Historical Romance. Nor has the surprise, gen- 
erally felt upon this subject, been diminished by a more atten- 
tive examination of the history and literature of this nation; the 
one abounding with romantic incident and striking developments 
of wild passion and strongly marked character ; ‘the other, rich 
in accurate and powerful descriptions of real events, and still 
richer in fascinating pictures of the most enchanting creations 
of the imagination. Nature too would seem to have perform- 
ed her part, in the character which she has imprinted upon the 
scenery of the country, and in the materials of romantic em- 
bellishment, which she has interwoven, which a lavish hand, in 
every line of its varied features. Plains, mountains, and quiet 
valleys ; wild torrents, and broad, majestic streams ; > gigantic 
fragments, which carry the mind beyond the days of authentic 
history ; and noble ruins, which attest the reality of that histo- 
ry which the long lapse of ages has made romance for us; an 
air, whose breath calls forth every latent seed of poetry, and 
gives a charm even to the monotony of daily life ; these are 
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among the features of romance which nature has scattered 
over the external aspect of the country. And still deeper are 
the principles which she has implanted in the hearts of its in- 
habitants. How then has it come to pass, that they have ac- 
complished so little, where every thing would seem to promise 
the highest success ? 

The charactex, which the literature of every nation assumes, 
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which it preserves through every period of its revolutions, 
will necessarily be derived from the peculiarities of national 
character ; and the same causes, which contribute to the forma- 
tion of the one, will act constantly and effectually upon the 
other. It is thus that climate and natural scenery acquire their 
influence, giving a distinctive tone to its poetry, and forming 
as it were the shade and coloring of its pictures. It is thus, 
also, that the political situation of every country, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, its political character, takes a part in that of its 
literature, and is manifested with more or less fulness in all its 
literary productions. Language too comes in for its share in 
this general formation, and while it borrows many of its pecu- 
liarities from those of the minds that employ it, communicates 
to them, in turn, a portion of its own original spirit ; like the 
stream, which, in part, derives its beauty or its grandeur from 
that of the landscape through which it flows, and at the same 
time shares with that landscape its own distinctive features, 
softening its beauty, or adding new majesty to its grandeur. 

The influence of these causes may be considered as gen- 
eral, and can easily be traced in the early history of every liter- 
ature. Others, scarcely less important, were peculiar to the 
revival of letters in Italy. But none have so immediate a bear- 
ing upon our subject, as the direction which the three great 
men, by whom this revival was accomplished, gave to the 
studies of their contemporaries, and through them to those of 
the following century. 

First among them was Dante, who came at once to guide 
and be guided by the passions which were in action around 
him. In him the romantic gallantry of the Troubadours was 
refined into the pure and devoted love that led to the deifica- 
tion of his Beatrice. The subtile metaphysics of the schoolmen 
were elevated to the profound and sublime, though often ob- 
scure and extravagant, theology of the ‘* Paradiso ”’ ; while the 
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virulence of party had no small share in the judgments which 
suggested the terrific descriptions of the ‘‘Inferno.” Daiate, 
in short, or rather the form which his genius assumed, was in 
a great measure the consequence of the character of his age, 
and of the general causes to which we have already alluded. 
But the inspiration, which he had derived from these, he in turn 
communicated to others. The ‘‘ Divina Commedia’’ became 
the model of all those, who aimed at the higher flights of poetry; 
and, as is ever the case, the streams which were thus drawn 
forth, and taught to flow, by art, ran slow and silently by the 
side of those which had sprung from deep natural sources. 

Similar in kind, though not in degree, was the influence of 
Petrarca. Never had romantic passion been sung so sweet- 
ly ; never had gallantry and love been so blended ; never had 
philosophy and nature been so lavish of their treasures, the one 
to describe passion, the other to illustrate and adorn it. A 
soft, bewitching charm floated around the ‘¢ Canzoniere”’ ; and 
as the contemporaries and successors of Petrarca listened 
to the melody, each, like the Passions at the cave of Music, 
seized the lyre and sought 


‘To prove his own expressive power.” 


It was not by verse that Boccaccio formed his school. But 
a prose whose full, harmonious flow approached the varied 
melody of Latin eloquence ; a language which seemed to adapt 
itself to every subject, while, in truth, it raised the lowest sub- 
jects to its own standard, veiling the coarseness of vulgar de- 
tails, and giving an irresistible attraction to the most harrowing 
descriptions, by the charm of words and idioms, grave or 
gay, thrillingly powerful, or gracefully expressive, and every- 
where so appropriate, that five centuries of constant study have 
produced nothing more perfect ; this was the art by which the 
father of Italian prose won so large a train of disciples into the 
path which he had opened. The school of Boccaccio, though 
not so large as that of Petrarca, was larger and more durable 
than that of Dante. The Tales, or ‘‘ Novellette, ’’ which he 
carried to the highest point of perfection, still form an integral 
part of Italian literature ; and there are few of its great prose 
writers who have not drawn from this fountain as from the 
purest source of eloquence. 

Such was the direction first given to Italian literature. The 
three great men, by whom this impulse was communicated, 
laid at the same time the foundation of another school, whose 
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effects may be traced throughout every period from the days 
of Dante to our own times. We mean the classic school. 
The veneration, which they felt and invariably manifested for 
the ancient classics, fell little short of religious devotion. But 
the study of these pure models of taste and eloquence was pur- 
sued with a spirit, worthy both of the disciple and of the mas- 
ter. It was not a mere poetic fiction, which represented Virgil 
as the guide of Dante. Every step, which the Italian of the 
Middle Ages took in the three realms of the catholic creed, was 
directed by the spirit of his master. Who that studies the 
‘¢ Divina Commedia, ”’ even in those passages, where the poet, 
entangled in the web of his theology, strives to explain what 
cannot be explained, and almost succeeds, by the force of 
language, in giving form and reality to the subtile distinctions of 
his school of metaphysics, can deny that it was from the study 
of Virgil alone that he learned to give to words that magic and 
long- forgotten power? And although in reading the Latin 
works of Petrarca, we may often find it difficult to believe 
that Cicero and Virgil were the avowed models of his style, 
yet the grace, the harmony, and the polished correctness of his 
Italian verses, clearly show how much his taste had been ele- 
vated and refined by his familiarity with the Latin classics. 
But with their followers this study was degraded into a ser- 
vile imitation of manner, and a dry analysis of forms. They 
had no knowledge of that imitation, which refines the taste, 
without fettering the action of the mind, which shows where 
and how the forms of one work may be adapted to another, 
and transfuses, as it were, the spirit of ancient beauty into 
productions which bear all the characteristics of their own age. 
But although the scholars of this class accomplished but little 
in real literature, their labors were far from being destitute of 
utility. ‘The sixteenth century showed, that, however dry the 
pursuits of the fifteenth, they had prepared the way for a great 
and direct advance. ‘The men, who so successfully resumed 
the work, commenced by the three great writers of the four- 
teenth century, were like them endowed with that original ge- 
nius, which, while it avails itself of all that has been accom- 
plished by others, creates more than it borrows, and gives 
even to the ideas and inventions of other men an air of origi- 
nality and a coloring of its own. They were deeply imbued 
with the classic spirit, which prevailed in all the studies of 
the age; but they partook of it as their masters had done. 
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Style, elegance of description, elevation of philosophy, polish 
of language, all were classic; but the subjects and tone of their 
works were modern and original. ‘The metrical romances, 
which Ariosto carried to that pitch of perfection, which has 
justly made it doubtful to whom the laurel of Italian epic be- 
longs, were more numerous than the imitations of Dante, or of 
Boccaccio, or in short of any class except the lyric poems of 
Petrarca. Thus divided between the schools of Visions, of 
Lyric Poetry, of Prose Tales, and of Metrical Roinances, the 
genius of Italy found sufficient variety in forms of its own in- 
vention, to employ ali its powers. When, finally, the exam- 

le of ‘Tasso had shown how well the ancient epic could be 
adapted to the spirit of modern poetry, and when the revival 
of comedy and tragedy had begun to excite the emulation of 
all classes of writers, nothing but a very peculiar combination 
of circumstances could have led to the invention of a new 
branch of literature. 

Such a combination was far from taking place. Italy had 
long ceased to be a nation. ‘The great interests, the strong 
feelings, the ardent aspirations after freedom, which had pre- 
ceded the first revival of letters, had disappeared ; or, where 
they still continued to exist, but added new force to that truth, 
already too evident, that individual virtues, when foreign to 
the age, serve but to call down contempt and misery upon 
those, who were formed to be under other circumstances the 
benefactors of mankind. The nation, which had hitherto been 
the guide of Europe, then became, in part, the humble follow- 
er of her own disciples. ‘Translations, imitations, and servile 
copies, succeeded to original creations in almost every depart- 
ment; and the corruption, extending to the language, seemed 
to threaten her literature with total destruction. Yet this very 
period gave rise to some of her choicest works in history and 
in science ; and some of the brightest names in the scientific 
history of Europe are to be found among the Italians of this 
degraded epoch. The musical drama also, as every reader of 
Metastasio knows, from a merely idle recreation, became a 
branch of permanent literature, no less fascinating from the 
charms of its verse, than instructive by its truth to nature. 
Tragedy, comedy, and satire in its more extended and artifi- 
cial form, though each can boast but a single name, were car- 
ried to a very high point of perfection. 

There has been no time, therefore, in which Italy has not 
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been distinguished by a certain degree of intellectual activity, 
and has not made some progress in creative literature. But, 
at the same time, there has been a constant tendency toward 
the formation of particular schools, and, except in the case of 
those great men, who, however they may be situated, strike 
out a path for themselves, a strong disposition to follow in the 
beaten track of some well-known guide. ‘The true source of 
this must be sought rather in the political condition of the coun- 
try, than in the natural character of the Italians. But it is in 
this tendency, that we must seek for one of the causes of the 
constant neglect of the fuller historical novel, which although 
contemporary with the ‘* Divina Commedia, ” first appeared 
in so rough or rather uninviting a form, as to hold out no at- 
tractions for men capable of relishing the superior beauties of 
the different writers, whose names we have had occasion to 
repeat so often. 

This applies only to those writers of the second class, by 
whom in every country this department is almost exclusively 
filled. The reasons, which have kept back the higher order 
of men from this attractive field, lie still deeper in the charac- 
ter and history of the people. 

The first of these we shall merely allude to, without ventur- 
ing to enlarge upon it. It is found, we are ata loss whether 
to say, in the peculiar cast, or in the absolute want of society. 
Here, as in some other cases, the general fact is apparent, 
but can only be illustrated by those who have made profound 
and extensive observations, with the advantages which no for- 
eigner has, to our knowledge, ever obtained, of a free admission 
into Italian circles. 

The second, and one which seems to us to have contributed 
more than any which we have hitherto mentioned, to retard, 
and perhaps render impossible, the success of the novelist 
in Italy, is the peculiarly romantic character of Italian history. 
Of the romantic cast of its scenery and of its people we have 
already spoken. The peculiar relations in which Italy has 
stood with regard to the rest of Europe, and to the different 
states of her own territory, during the most important periods 
of her history, have brought these materials into play, in a 
manner which has left nothing to be done by the warmest im- 
agination. In the place of one people, united under the same 
government and impelled by the same motives, we find the 
whole population divided into rivai states. Where the craggy 
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peaks and wild fastnesses of the mountains offered a shelter for 
crime, or a secure retreat for feudal pride, the bandit built his 
tower, or the noble his castle. Amid the fertile plains of 
Lombardy, along the banks of the streams which roll their 
waters to the Mediterranean or to the Adriatic, the combined 
exertions of a bold and hardy populace had erected the walls 
of their independent cities. In none of these situations did the 
current of life flow smoothly. The robber traced from his 
watch-tower the movements of the inhabitants of the plain or 
valley, and hastened to plant his ambuscade at the first turn of 
the path. The noble closed or opened, at pleasure, the passes 
which his castle commanded, or, when least expected, de- 
scended with a train of daring vassals to carry destruction to 
the fields and sometimes even to the gates of the wealthy cities, 
which he coveted and despised. In these, in place of the 
bustling, cheerful, regular movement of industrious citizens, the 
cares of business and the turmoils of faction were wildly blend- 
ed. Each house was a fortress, each street the field of innu- 
merable conflicts. Commerce itself was a constant warfare ; 
and the fleet, that sailed for trade, went armed for resistance 
or for conquest. Thirst of wealth, ambition of power, party 
spirit excited to exasperation, and public jealousy ripened to 
the profoundest hatred, all that passion has of virulent and 
cruelty of terrific, were found in the events of those ages. 
The bloody contests, which prevailed in the free cities, and 
gave to the daily life of every citizen the fearful excitement and 
uncertainty of war, would almost sicken us at the terrors of an 
ill-regulated freedom ; while the insatiable @ruelty of an Ezze- 
lino, or the inhuman ferocity which suggested the pastimes of 
a Visconti, present such pictures of the excesses of tyranny, 
as would dispose us to choose any state rather than be exposed 
to the capricious jealousy of individual power. But when the 
mind shrinks, loathing and horror-struck, from the contempla- 
tion of these scenes, and is ready to deny the value of descrip- 
tions which seem to present nothing but a repetition of unnatural 
crimes, interest of another kind, characters of a different cast, 
arrest its attention, and fix it upon these pages of blood. Amid 
the merciless contests of faction, and at the side of remorseless 
tyranny, patriotism assumes a form and a power, which cir- 
cumstances less trying could never have developed. The 
wild energy of the poetry and sublime daring of the archi- 
tecure we still admire, were caught from the events and neces- 
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sities of those times ; and it was by that terrific conflict of 
barbarous passions, that human nature was redeemed from the 
debasement of the empire, and Europe put into that path of 
civilization, which has enabled us to judge with so rigid a jus- 
tice the virtues and the vices of her infancy. 

To whatever portion of Italian history we direct our atten- 
tion, we shall find the same powerful and romantic develope- 
ment. Ferrucci, the final hope of Florence in her last, long 
struggle for freedom, sinking beneath the sword of his as- 
sassin, and calmly replying to the blows with which a savage 
hatred vented its fury, ‘‘ Thou but strikest a dead man! ”’ 
would furnish a no less striking character for romance, than 
young Corradino renouncing the charms of power and ease, 
to reclaim at the point of the sword the heritage of his 
fathers, and paying upon the scaffold the penalty of his daring 
and of his virtues. What might not be made of the life of 
Filippo Strozzi, whose mind presented the two extremes of 
elevation and of debasement, as his history was marked by 
those of prosperous and of adverse fortune? Or where can we 
look for richer materials than we find in that of his sons Piero 
and Leone, where daring adventures, strong passions, and va- 
riety and grandeur of enterprise, combine to forma history that 
would task the ablest pen ? 

Were the composition of historical romance as easy as we 
are apt to suppose ; were it so light a task, as at the first 
glance, it appears, to combine the truths of history with the 
creations of imagination, in such a manner as to reproduce and 
illustrate the even®& of distant and interesting periods, the 
circumstances which seem to render Italian history so favor- 
able to fiction, would really prove what they seem. But it is 
in fact an undertaking, which requires the highest exertions of 
the most gifted minds. Its basis is truth; and history must be 
thoroughly and skilfully studied. Its illustrations are those 
general traits of character and those every-day occurrences of 
life, which, though so deeply rooted in our nature as to be 
renewed in every age, are yet so flexible and subtile in their 
details, that they adapt themselves to and mingle with the 
leading characteristics of each. Its embellishments are like 
those of poetry, and must be drawn from the carefully gather- 
ed stores of an observant and reflecting mind, and so dis- 
posed, as to act, at the will of the writer and with the full 
force of his art, upon the fancy, the judgment, or the heart. 
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When an Italian, possessed of power equal to such an un- 
dertaking, enters upon the study of his native history with a 
view to illustrate it, he cannot long hesitate concerning the 
course which he should choose. For him, more than for any 
other writer, is the composition of history a task of deep re- 
sponsibility. He is responsible to the ages that are gone, for 
the manner in which he repeats their lessons of awful warning. 
He is responsible to posterity, for the weight which every 
word he writes, every character he paints, will throw into the 
scale of their happiness or of their misery ; aiding to forge the 
fetters that are to bind, or to work out the freedom that is to 
gladden them. He is responsible to his contemporaries, and 
severe will be the account that he must render them ; and well 
does he know, that as he suffers his mind to be swayed by the 
passions of his own times, he is preparing for himself the 
suspicions and the hatred either of his government, or of his 
countrymen at home ; a garret in Paris, or a dungeon in Speil- 
berg. 

Taking up his pen with such feelings and with such pros- 
pects, it is hardly possible for an Italian of genius to fix upon 
romance rather than history, as the medium of communication 
with his contemporaries, and with that posterity, upon which, 
more than the writer of any other country, he is dependent 
for his reward. Every step he takes, in the course of his 
researches, confirms this decision. The chronicles and doc- 
uments, which supply his materials, contain pictures and de- 
scriptions of so striking and dramatic a cast, that he feels as it 
were transported, by the simple and energetic language of the 
writer, to the very scene which he is describing. His own 
mind catches the glow; and, kindling into enthusiasm, he re- 
peats the tale with that magic power of narrative and descrip- 
tion, which raises Italian history, in this particular, above that 
of every other nation. 

Another circumstance, wholly dependent upon the political 
situation of Italy, concurs with these in retarding the progress 
of the historical novel, if it should not rather be considered as 
Opposing an insuperable obstacle to its success. We are fond 
of speaking of the ennobling and refining influence of literature, 
and of the glory of renouncing the coarser occupations of life 
for those elevated pursuits, which extend the sphere of our 
actions and of our influence to the remotest posterity. That 
these sentiments really do mingle with the varied motives 
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which guide the pens of a large proportion of writers, is a truth 
that we should be loth to deny. That one still purer, the love 
of literature for itself; the delight which every creative genius 
must experience in contemplating those forms of beauty, which 
arise under its own hand; the rapture which every elevated 
soul must feel in going onward from link to link in the great 
chain of moral and physical truth, which binds this vast system 
of the universe; that these motives still continue to act upon 
some minds, and will go on purifying the spirit of literature, 
is so fascinating, so winning a belief, that we should dread to 
find it untrue. But it cannot be denied that motives of a very 
different cast are at least as often listened to, as any of those, 
which have so Jong (and might we not say, so vainly ?) form- 
ed the ideal perfection of literary character. The sacrifice of 
permanent glory to the thirst for immediate applause is not pe- 
culiar to our own, nor to any times. It has acted with more or 
less power in all ages, and often upon the highest, as well as up- 
on the lowest order of minds. It has assumed different aspects, 
adapted to the nature and to the necessities of the moment. 
It has sacrificed poetry to the corruptions of a false taste, and 
history to the passions of the great. It has made eloquence 
the vehicle of corruption, and rendered satire subservient to 
the littleness of personal malice. ‘The duties which literature 
imposes have been neglected; the deep responsibilities of 
genius have been forgotten; and here, as everywhere, where 
reputation becomes the sole end of our exertions, each aspi- 
rant has stripped himself for the contest without a thought 
beyond the prize at which he aims. 

This passion no longer stands alone, if indeed it ever did. 
A more powerful stimulant, and more in unison with the spirit 
of our age, acts with it. ‘The one is dependent upon the 
other; and the gratification of the former is invariably attended 
by the full success of the latter. One who should attempt to 
renew the once just complaints concerning the neglect of liter- 
ary merit, would have to go back another century in search of 
his examples. Genius is not only @teemed, but rewarded; 
nor that with empty praise alone, but with a large share of 
that wealth and influence, which are supposed to constitute 
the happiness of life, and can really command its comforts. 
Nothing can be more just; nothing can contribute more power- 
fully towards placing intellectual superiority upon its proper 
basis. The man of letters, who derives all his power from 
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the resources of his own mind; who, with no other reliance 
than his pen, is enabled to compete with pride of birth and with 
hereditary wealth, and who, when assailed by misfortune, and 
entangled in perplexing and harassing embarrassments, can 
draw from the inexhaustible treasures of his own intellect, the 
means, not merely of resistance, but of triumph; such a man 
does more towards establishing the superiority of mental, 
over every other form of power, than volumes of rapturous 
panegyric, or of metaphysical analysis. 

The lot of genius was certainly never cast in better days. 
How far literature itself has gained by the change, may fairly 
be considered as a subject open to dispute. It is a question, 
however, which can only be decided by those, who at the 
distance of another century shall trace the literary history of 
that which is now passing. For our parts, it is a question which 
we can never approach, without feeling ourselves involved in 
perplexing doubts. And if at times we share in the pleasure, 
with which every one must view this triumph of intellect, at 
others we can hardly repress the conviction, that the success 
of the individual is won with more than a partial sacrifice of the 
cause in which he is engaged. 

But the point more closely connected with our present 
subject, is the influence of the pecuniary success of popular 
writers in directing their attention to particular branches of 
literature. Nor can it require illustration. Surrounded as we 
are with every form of proof, which can be required in order 
to show how close a connexion subsists between popular 
taste and the taste of popular writers, it is impossible to hesi- 
tate in our conclusions. Nor should we suffer ourselves to 
be deceived by a change of terms. Popular taste is but 
a synonyme for interest; and compliance with the former 
means nothing more than a discreet obedience to the dictates 
of the latter. Hence we find genius of a high order laboring 
in the composition of ephemeral productions, and pouring 
forth volume after volume of works, in which its own taste 
must find much to con@emn and still more to amend. Hence 
we see the crowd of imitators, which, numerous as it always 
has been, exceeds any thing that the annals of literature have 
hitherto recorded, and which, watching every fluctuation in 
public taste, follows blindly wherever it turns. 

‘These circumstances naturally suggest a form of literature, by 
which the writer can constantly hold such a place in the pub- 
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lic eye, as to secure the favor of a large class of readers ; the 
only sure path to the purse of his publishers. This cannot 
be done by history, for the composition of history requires 
long, and patient, and laborious research ; nor by poetry, 
unless the bard he gifted with the fertile genius of a Byron ; 

nor by philosophy, nor by any branch of science, for however 
extensive and durable the fame, which success in these 
departments may secure, it can seldom be attended by popu- 
lar favor, or extensive gain. Prose fiction, whether in the 
form of novels or of tales, whether grounded upon facts, or 
derived from the imagination of the writer, is the only branch 
of literature, which can gratify at once the passion for imme- 
diate reputation and pecuniary profit. This enables him to 
keep constantly before the public ; to prevent his readers, by 
the regularity of his appearance, from losing sight of him amid 
the crowd that never fails to flock into every successful path ; 
and when he has once secured attention by writing well, to 
command it at will by the mere authority of his name. 

We have dwelt upon this point longer than we had intended, 
from an anxiety to induce our readers to examine and weigh 
carefully the correctness of our views, before we proceeded 
to uncover the other side of the picture. The inducements, 
which we have represented as contributing so much towards 
the cultivation of romance by men of great intellectual power, 
exist not in Italy. The division of the territory into petty 
states, and under the dominion of different families, renders 
the privilege of copy-right, even where it can be obtained, of 
little or no advantage. No sooner is a work announced in 
one part of the country, than the publishers of other states, 
and often those of different cities within the same states, pre- 
pare themselves for its appearance. If it proves successiul, 
it is immediately reprinted wherever there is a chance of find- 
ing purchasers. If it be a failure, the first publisher feels the 
loss and nobody ever hears of it again. But as far as the pe- 
cuniary interest of the author is concerned, both cases, success 
and failure, are nearly alike in their comsequences. He gains 
nothing, or at best but a trifle. Were this all, there would 
still be a certain appearance of justice in his lot. But he has 
often to lose in his own person, and, while struggling with pov- 
erty, to view, without the power of reclamation, the profits 
which others derive from the productions of his genius. An 
example which we have from the lips of the individual himself, 
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will place this melancholy truth in a stronger light, than any 
observations of ours can possibly do. Botta’s History of the 
American Revolution is well known in this country; and the 
translation of it has passed through two editions under the 
sanction of American copy-right. ‘The French translator, also, 
was liberally rewarded for his labors by the publishers of Paris. 
In Italy, the editions of the original text have been multiplied 
in every part of the country ; and have proved in every form, a 
fruitful source of gain to the editors. What in the mean while 
was the reward of the author? He had drawn upon his scanty 
patrimony in order to defray the expenses of the original pub- 
lication ; for no bookseller could be found in Paris willing to 
undertake it at his own risk. While the Italian reprints and 
the French translation were obtaining an unexampled circula- 
tion, the copies of the first edition were lying a dead weight 
upon the hands of the author ; and he was at last constrained 
to sell six hundred of them, at the price of waste paper, for a 
few sous a pound, in order to purchase for his wife the privi- 
lege of dying in her native land. 

"What then can induce the Italian to renounce the ease of 
a life of indolence, or the advantages of commerce, for the 

cares and anxieties, and in speaking of Italy we must add, the 

dangers, of literature? We know of but two causes at all 
adequate to such aresult. The love of literature for itself ; 
and the thirst for a durable reputation. To these should be 
added, but as acting with them, rather than as a separate 
cause, the hope of doing something towards the regeneration 
of his fellow citizens. 

That the love of letters does exist in Italy, if not in perfect 
purity, at least free from the corruptions by which it is tar- 
nished in other countries, would seem to be sufficiently evident 
from what has already been stated with regard to the situation 
of its votaries. And in fact, when, on the one hand, we 
consider the obstacles which obstruct the path of the man of 
letters, in this unhappy land; his sacrifice of peace and of 
domestic quiet; the alternative to which so many are reduced 
of choosing between a prison and an exile, and the meagre and 
uncertain rewards which attend the most successful exertions ; 
and, upon the other, contemplate the ardor with which the best 
talent of the land consecrates itself to literature, and the un- 
wavering devotion, with which it meets every sacrifice and 
hardship that its choice imposes ; we are struck with an admi- 
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ration which we had never felt before, and are compelled to 
acknowledge that beautiful arrangement of Providence, which, 
when every ordinary motive would turn us back from the 

aths of intellectual culture, decks them with a winning, an 
irresistible loveliness, stronger than the suggestions of indo- 
lence, or the attractions of interest. Neither is the prospect 
of an ephemeral reputation, overshadowed as it is by cares 
and vexations, and deprived of all the advantages, which 
in other countries make it attractive, sufficient to account for 
the literary devotion of a modern Italian. He undoubtedly 
labors for applause; but the fame after which he endeavors 
is that tardy fame, which is sculptured upon the tomb, and 
which, by an unaccountable, though undeniable illusion, recon- 
ciles man to the trials which he actually endures, by the hope 
of those tributes of love and veneration which he can neither 
hear nor enjoy. 

If the view which we have taken of the personal induce- 
ments to literary exertion in Italy be correct, it will necessa- 
rily follow that men of genius will choose that course, which 
promises to lead more directly and surely to the reward after 
which they aspire; or, in other words, they will naturally 
adopt that branch of literature, which gives the greatest secu- 
rity of durable fame. We can hardly be accused of rashness 
or of prejudice, when we assert, that of all the various forms 
of composition, although none may lead more promptly than 
romance to immediate applause, yet none is so insecure a 
guide to permanent reputation. It was one of the first inven- 
tions of modern literature. It was one of the earliest and 
most curious pictures of the Middle Ages. It has followed 
every turn of society, and everywhere adapted itself to the 
feelings and character of the age. But, as these give place 
to new feelings and to new character, the fictions which form- 
ed the delight of one century have been almost instantly for- 
gotten, if not caricatured and despised, in the next. Nor has 
this proceeded more from those changes in our pursuits and 
in our mode of life, which call for a concurrent change in 
works of this kind, than from the nature of the writing itself, 
which, holding a middle station between poetry and history, 
and neither shackled by the difficulties of the one, nor requir- 
ing the laborious research of the other, presents temptations 
to the formation of habits of carelessness and haste, which few 
have the strength or the courage to resist. Our own age 
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has already witnessed the rise of three new forms. Two of 
them, though at first hardly less popular than the other, are 
nearly forgotten. The third, and most recent, still survives. 
Whether it be destined to share the fate of its predecessors, 
is a question which cannot yet be decided. Bound as westill 
are by the spell that it has thrown around us, we are unable 
to see beyond the magic circle, and tell how far the current 
that has swept away every other class will carry this. Then 
it is distinguished from all others by one great advantage. 
With the same privilege of taking its subjects from real life, 
and thus representing human nature as it is, it possesses the ad- 
ditional one of throwing light upon those parts of history, over 
which the pen of the historian passes with a faint and rapid 
stroke. But history has accused it of yielding too often to 
the temptation of misrepresenting and falsifying its pictures, 
and this even in the hands of the greatest of its masters. 
Here the advantages and disadvantages are peculiar to this 
class. In every other respect, and in the fatal facility with 
which it may be written, it is upon a level with all other 
prose fiction. 

But these disadvantages, notwithstanding their tendency to 
repress that ardor, without which no writer can hope for suc- 
cess, might be overlooked by the Italian, were it possible for 
him to believe that this might be rendered more subservient to 
the cause of Italy, than any other kind of composition, and 
that, whatever his fate as a writer, he would have secured the 
gratification of contributing something towards the future pros- 
perity of his country. But he cannot fail to perceive, how 
inadequate and ill-calculated such an instrument is to the ac- 
complishment of what every enlightened Italian aspires after. 
Were Italy really oppressed with that torpor which many 
suppose, scarce any thing could be better adapted to rouse 
her, than that exciting mixture of historic truth and high col- 
ored fiction, which acts so powerfully upon the warm blood 
of the south. But the tragedies of Alfieri have done more 
towards forming the Italians to that stern and elevated patriot- 
ism which is essential to a successful effort for freedom, than 
romance ever has or ever could have done; and the events of 
the last forty years have scattered those seeds, which, even 
though they fall upon stony ground or by the way-side, never 
fall in vain. Italy now requires the slow but certain guidance 
of sober history. At the side of those passions which should 
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work out her freedom, are those wild and fanciful hopes, 
which, if left to their free play, would poison all its sources. It 
is only by chastening these in the school of real life, that so 
fatal a catastrophe can be prevented. Excitement and passion 
have done their part. If reason, speaking with the voice of 
experience, be listened to, they will not have done it in vain. 
Whatever has a tendency to work upon the imagination, and 
carry excitement beyond the point which it has already reach- 
ed, although it may hasten the moment of action, and produce 
by a convulsive effort that which the natural course of events 
is inevitably bringing about, will retard, for at least another 
century, the true progress of Italy and of Europe. 

Thus the only causes, which seem to us capable of moving 
the minds of Italians of the highest order, tend to confirm that 
neglect of historical romance, which has prevailed at every 
period of their literary history. As long as these remain in 
force, so long will the success of this ‘school be doubtful. 
Literature has always been the child of circumstances ; and 
they alone of her followers have been successful, who have 
known when to yield to their impulse, and when to temper it. 
For the last twelve years, there has been a struggle in Italy, 
between the state of things which we have hastily sketched 
in the present paper, and the enthusiasm kindled by the ro- 
mances of Scott. Had the writer, who is acknowledged to be 
at the head of this party, been endowed with a fertility of in- 
vention proportioned to his accuracy of observation, and a 
force corresponding to the delicacy of his genius, it would be 
difficult to conjecture how far he might have succeeded in tri- 
umphing over the obstacles, which have proved fatal to the 
cause when intrusted to the hands of his partisans. As it is, 
his beautiful production stands almost alone. We may en- 
deavour, in another paper, by a full examination of the work 
of Manzoni, and a sketch of the works of his disciples, to en- 
able our readers to decide for themselves, how far we are right 
in the opinions which we have ventured to express in this. 
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Or late years, we have seen much attention directed to- 
wards the obscurer portions of English literature, for the pur- 
pose of bringing whatever was valuable into notice again ; and 
in addition to this, the lives of many celebrated writers have 
been diligently investigated to recover the smallest relic, otto 
find grounds for some new argument or construction, that might 
render our idea of the men more precise and just. This zeal 
is for the most part to be taken as a sign of literary activity 
and love of truth; though at times it may betray an unreason- 
able distrust of old reports and opinions, and an officious readi- 
ness to disturb long-received impressions. The effect has 
certainly been, that writers, whose fixture in the world’s mem- 
ory seemed immovable, have been brought before us for judg- 
ment as if they were but of yesterday, and have occupied a 
place in journals and in conversation, which seems most proper 
for those of our own time, and whose pretensions are not yet 
determined. And if we look to the result of these and similar 
inquiries into the characters of distinguished men, we shall 
probably find that the unfavorable judgments of them, which 
we had inherited from their contemporaries, have gradually 
been mitigated ; while those who have been remembered 
chiefly for their ‘good or great qualities stand just where they 
did in common opinion, notwithstanding the discovery of seri- 
ous flaws in their characters, and the novel and powerful argu- 
ments that have been employed to give fresh pungency to 
their known faults, and thus unsettle their dominion. 

The moral aspects of this result are important ; but we 
must pass them by. One effect of such investigations, though 
it be not always contemplated, may be noticed as somewhat 
to our purpose. It is, that our interest is increased in many 
an established writer, whose claims, as we have never dreamed 
of disputing or defending them, may have less place in our 
thoughts than they should. This interest is likely to be effec- 
tive and practical, by drawing general attention to the past and 
present condition of literature and authors, and the influences 
that operate upon them. So that, to instance but in one par- 
ticular, if in the lapse of years false habits of thought or corn- 
position have crept in, and productions marked most of all by 
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monstrous originality have possessed the public mind, we may 
hope that a fresh acquaintance with our ancient favorites will 
check the prevalent irregularity and extravagance, and restore 
the moderation of truth without repressing a healthy spirit of 
enterprise. 

In offering some observations upon the Periodical Essays 
which constituted the most brilliant and popular form of prose 
composition in the early part of the last century, we need not 
say that it makes no part of our object to give them, were it 
in our power, a notoriety they have lost; for we do not know 
precisely what their present state is, or whether they have 
much declined from the high favor they once enjoyed. As 
we grow older, we certainly do not become more competent 
judges of the present standing of books that were the delight 
of our youth. We may not hear the Spectator and Guardian, 
Addison and Steele, the Lizard family and Sir Roger de 
Coverley as frequently and heartily named as when we were 
forming our taste in English literature, and laying up in mem- 
ory some precious allegories, scenes and characters, which we 
were not to lose, or suffer to fade, through the longest and most 
varied experience of life. But the old must remember that 
they themselves speak but little of these cherished writings. 
The time has long passed, when they met to cite their favorite 
passages and interchange their recent opinions and feelings, 
and when the world of letters was as new to them as that of 
life and nature. Let us presume, then, that though not one of 
even our old school-books be now in use, and although the 
number of new miscellaneous works for daily consumption is 
far greater than that of Queen Anne’s time, yet that the peri- 
odical essays of her reign are still a part of our domestic read- 
ing, and not merely an indispensable ornament of the library. 
Though they cannot be quite so exhilarating now as when the 
just printed sheet, full of the interests and follies of the mo- 
ment, was laid upon the Londoner’s breakfast table, and four- 
teen thousand copies every morning scarcely served the de- 
mands of the kingdom, we will however suppose that they still 
have the charm of an old family classic, and that all are willing 
to have some recollections of them revived. 

We shall enter but imperfectly into the spirit and impor- 
tance of these papers, unless we form some idea of the state of 
society at the time. For we are not to suppose that they 
were written by a set of literary men to make a sensation by 
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showing their genius and taste, and upon subjects suggested 
by their course of study or particular turn of fancy. They 
were specially intended from the beginning, and the purpose 
was never forgotten, to bear directly upon the society and the 
men of the day, upon existing evils and wants, to meet a 
present emergency and to work a social reform. The state 
of manners is for the most part made sufficiently clear by the 
essays themselves, and need not be dwelt on long. 

The profligacy, social, political, and literary, of the half- 
century from the Restoration, has set it apart for special re- 
probation in English history. We speak of it as blighted. It 
seems a monstrous exception, and not of use even as a warn- 
ing. The corruption and its continuance are with difficulty 
traced to an adequate cause, and followed out to those usual 
good effects which, in the order of providence, are permitted 
to spring from evil. An English writer but a few months 
since included that age in a period which he considered as the 
most vicious that the world had seen, since the corruption of 
the Roman emperors was chastised and crushed by the inva- 
sion of the northern barbarians ; and, contrasting it with our 
own age, he speaks of ‘‘the delicacy of moral feeling now that 
would render it impossible for the most vulgar-minded of liv- 
ing English public men to accept from a foreign power such 
bribes as a Russell, a Sidney, a Marlborough received without 
any apparent consciousness “of disgrace.”’ And he next de- 
signates as a mark of our improvement, ‘‘the delicacy of man- 
ners, that forbids the remotest allusion in female society to 
topics familiarly discussed by and with the wives and sisters 
of those great men.’’* If this be stated truly, we must pre- 
pare ourselves to surrender more than one of the few names, 
which we had been accustomed to honor as exceptions to the 
age, and as redeeming it from the reproach of utter shameless- 
ness. 

A few particulars may be mentioned to show what sorts of 
public and private evils the periodical essays were intended to 
mitigate or remove. It was, first, an age of bitter political 
strife, religious intolerance, and fierce foreign wars that were 
closely allied with the domestic dissensions. These contests 
at home were not of the kind we ordinarily expect and rarely 
dread in free communities. Those divisions among men, which 
usually pass under the name of parties, seem to us at this dis- 
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tance like the rising up of whole orders against each other. 

The passions and interests of every individual had an object 
that might be called public. The points in controversy were 
no less than a change of dynasty, a change or restoration of 
the constitution, the overthrow of the established church, the 
silencing of dissent. It seems as if the whole community 
were made up of cavaliers, puritans, republicans, lovers of the 
church, lovers of papacy, all in battle array for some public 
object, all filled with a sense of burning wrongs or a dread of 
sudden fall from eminent station, and intermingled with the 
idle and desperate who find their opportunities in the general 
trouble and confusion. And this idea is the more forced upon 
us, as we see few if any of those softening influences in opera- 
tion, —those, for example, of a refined, popular, and easily 
accessible literature, — which invite all to seek some interval 
of retirement and repose, when they may think for themselves, 
and get loose from the thraldom of public questions and agita- 
tions. 

From such a state of things, and this mutual distrust, we 
might have expected seriousness, anxiety, severity of manners, 
and something of a tragical cast even in the dissoluteness of 
the times. But it was Temarkably an age of luxury, frivolity, 
and licentious wit, and of skepticism or relaxed devotion, save 
in the humbler classes, who were sure to be derided for the 
singularity of their virtue. 

In the next place, the general estimation and influence of 
females, we mean those of the fashionable class, may be ascer- 
tained pretty nearly from the tone of Pope’s and Swift’s satire, 
and from the plays of that day. And the manner in which 
they are addressed or spoken of in the essays themselves, at 
the moment when the writers are lamenting female degradation, 
and seeking to begin the reform of the state by a purification 
of home, often betrays, in the midst of their courtesy and 
kindness, a degree of contempt which must have been forced 
from men whose benevolence was as remarkable as their 
genius. How painful is it to see them appealing to the honor 
or selfishness of their own sex as the chief protection of the 
other, and confiding so faintly in the self-respect of the mothers 
and daughters of England. 

It is admitted that exaggeration will find a place in our esti- 
mates of society at any period. We seize upon obvious ill or 
good, and praise or blame in the mass, forgetting how much 
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secret virtue there is and must be in every class, if society 
still holds together ; and how much refined iniquity is con- 
cealed or tolerated in what appear to us the best of times. 
We forget, too, in the contemplation of different periods, that 
the forms, the exterior of life vary, and that asfdeadly profli- 
gacy, the more deadly for being subtle, may subsist amidst 
artificial decencies as in shameless effrontery. We forget that 
the topics and phrases which offend one age were familiar in 
another, and we may say almost harmless ; for they grew from 
a low state of refinement, and indicate but did not produce it ; 
and a merely conventional abandonment of them would have 
very little operation towards purifying society, and furnish 
very uncertain evidence of its true state. And further to 
moderate our judgments of others, we may adopt Steele’s 
generous Observation ; ‘‘As bad as the world is,” he says, 
‘¢[ find by very strict observation upon virtue and vice, that 
if men appeared no worse than they really are, I should have 
less work than at present I am obliged to undertake for their 
reformation. ‘They have generally taken up a kind of inverted 
ambition, and affect even faults and imperfections of which 
they are innocent.’’ But after all this acknowledged exposure 
to exaggeration, we do not hesitate to pronounce the period 
we have spoken of, rather than described, as marked out for 
reprobation in the history of English if not of European so- 
ciety. We might discriminate so far as to say that there was 
bolder profligacy, and certainly more reckless persecution, in 
the earlier than in the latter part of this half century ; in the 
reign of Charles the Second than of Anne ; and it would be 
easy to show that corruption did not cease with the coming in 
of the new dynasty, and the wide diffusion of the writings we 
are to speak of. But it is enough for the present purpose 
to have taken this general view of the times. 

It was then the object of the Periodical Essays to resist a# 
vicious age ; to purify the sources of pleasure ; to divert and 
soften party hostilities by recommending topics which had a 
common interest and led naturally to reflection ; to elevate 
and refine familiar conversation by a colloquial elegance of 
their own, and to regulate it by fixed laws ; to bring literature 
near to a people apparently little versed in books ; to establish 
and make clear that beautiful and delicate boundary, which 
marks off our home and makes it a little world within itself, 
without diminishing general benevolence. But it is scarcely 
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possible to enumerate all the particular purposes they were 
intended or fitted to accomplish; so minutely did they take 
cognizance of all classes of men, and all human interests, and 
so various were the subjects to which they drew attention. It 
would be better, then, to pronounce them a popular medium of 
truth, and a practical teacher of duty. It might be thought, 
from the view we have just taken of the times, that the re- 
former of such a people must necessarily be a stern censor ; 
but it is well known that the usual tone of the essays is cheer- 
ful and kind-hearted ; and that they have much more of the 
air of a family journal than of didactic wisdom solemnly ad- 
dressed to a whole people. 

The objects, which we have thus described, were to be 
effected by a series of little papers, published in a separate 
form, thrice a week, and at one period every day ; and these 
little papers, thus rapidly thrown off for a present purpose, 
were destined to become, if not absolutely the most important 
part of the literature of the last century, yet certainly its most 
remarkable characteristic. Our attention is first due to the 
Father, as he has been called, of the Periodical Essay ; and 
his connexion with it will be the chief subject of our remarks. 

We owe the project, then, and its successful execution, to 
Richard Steele ; and we say this with a full knowledge of the 
assistance he received from the wits, moralists, and “geniuses 
of the age, and whose greater popularity has almost cast his 
merits into the shade. Steele was the originator, conductor, 
and working-man ; and he appears to have been the responsi- 
ble man, both as-to the business concerns of the papers, and 
the demands of those who might be offended by personalities. 

His course of life had been perhaps more favorable for a 
literary undertaking that required sudden and brief composi- 
tion, than for deliberate and extended discussion ; and the 
sanguine temper, buoyant spirits, and impulsive action, which 
were the principal causes of his many errors and disappoint- 
ments, were also the very qualities to cheer and sustain him 
in the daily calls upon his invention and resources. We will 
give a few particulars of his life, and notices of his character, 
derived trom different sources, which are thought to bear 
especially upon his fitness for his great and various enterprise. 

When he began the Tatler, he was nearly forty years of 
age. He had distinguished himself at Oxford, and while there 
discovered a taste for dramatic composition, which he culti- 
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vated afterwards with some success, but not to the securing of 
permanent celebrity. For a season his attention was diverted 
from literature by the attractions of a military life. And so 
wayward was he, so resolved to follow out a present humor 
and have his own way, that upon failing to obtain a commis- 
sion, he entered himself as a private in the horse-guards ; 
little heeding the forfeiture of a succession to a good property, 
which a relative had intended for him, but which he left to 
another upon hearing of his kinsman’s voluntary degradation. 
Steele recommended himself so well to the whole regiment, 
that the officers sought to have so agreeable a companion in 
their own number, and succeeded in their application to that 
effect. It was a dangerous connexion for one of his temper 
and years, with every temptation to indulgence, and no excite- 
ment, it should seem, of active service. Young, social, kind- 
hearted, agreeable, idle, he plunged into the grossest ex- 
cesses, and recovered from them to suffer the keenest re- 
morse ; for his conscience never failed to assert her claims, 
and his sense of the beauty of virtue was undimmed. Such 
was his life for several years; and the weakness and redeem- 
ing points, which we observe in him then, were, in their de- 
sree, to be observed to the end of his days. 

One characteristic incident is worth mentioning. In his 
seasons of contrition, he wrote a little work for his own use, 
which he thought might strengthen the reflections suggested 
by a review of his evil and wasted life. Finding the experi- 
ment fruitless, and suffering the keener anguish for it, he at 
last thought, that by publishing his private treatise, and thus 
exposing himself to the world’s contempt should he again fail, 
he should have the strongest motive to self-restraint. But, 
like all moral remedies that do not begin in sound principle 
and motives, his scheme was wholly ineffectual. ‘The 
‘Christian Hero”’ was published; Steele went on sinning ; 
and his reckless associates had another cause for mirth and 
ridicule. 

He next appears as a dramatic author ; but upon his disgust 
at the failure of one of his comedies, he abandoned play- 
writing for many years. He then commenced his celebrated 
series of periodical essays. Those now the best known, The 
Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian, employed him, with little in- 
terruption, for nearly five years from the early part of 1709. 
In this hasty summary it is unnecessary to name other of his 
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periodical writings, some upon a similar plan with those just 
enumerated, and some of an exclusively political cast. 

His life, as we have seen, was miscellaneous. He had fol- 
lowed no profession, unless his early connexion with the army 
be called one. His necessities saved him from fastidiousness 
as to his employment, if it was creditable and yielded a sup- 
yort,-and, better still, if it ministered to his love of pleasure 
and display. He was for a time associated with the managers 
of the Drury-lane company, and received a good income 
from the connexion. He entered into political life with a zeal 
and devotion that seem scarcely compatible with his literar 
ardor and occupations, and with a fierceness that we should 
little expect in one who has left so, many and beautiful testi- 
monies to his sweetness of spirit. He was a violent partisan 
writer ; and whatever may have been his determination to keep 
clear of party matters in the three periodical works we have 
named, the temptation was sometimes too strong, and the 
poison penetrated even there. We may add, that while in 
yarliament, his offensive pamphlets drew down the vengeance 
of the Tories, and he was expelled from that body for what 
they called his scandalous and seditious libels. We refer to 
these things to show that Steele was far from being a retired 
scholar or speculatist; and though we care little now for his 
political course, yet we shall probably understand him better 
as a literary man, if we bear in mind, what sort of life he led ; 
that he held offices ; that he was connected with the great; 
that he was fond of action, and disposed to push his fortunes 
by bold enterprises ; and, above all, that he was alive to any 
measures that affected the prosperity of his country in what- 
ever direction, and especially those that concerned toleration 
in religion and freedom generally. ‘There can be no doubt 
that his varied experience, his acquaintance with common 
topics and all classes, his interest in all that was going on, as 
well as his natural turn for observation, prepared him to ad- 
dress his countrymen with authority and with the chance of 
being heard, upon their personal and domestic affairs, and 
upon most matters of general concern. 

But if, as we have represented him, he was a man of pleas- 
ure and fashion, and violent in his political warfare, and, we 
may add, improvident, and at the mercy of his creditors, it 
may be reasonably thought that he was not the most proper 
person to set about the work of public moral reformation. 
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And yet his imperfections seem, in some points of view, to 
be an important part of his qualifications for this office. Steele 
was never thoroughly in love with vice, or hardened by ac- 
quaintance with it. His lively though fluctuating sense of the 
obligations, the elevating influences and happiness of religion, 
by reminding him of his weakness and low attainments, teaches 
him humility, and carries him directly to the wants and sins 
of others without the least air of pretension or oppressive in- 
junction. Remorse for his own failings is not strong enough 
to make him a good example, and he never set up for one ; : 
nor was it of sufficient force to give him, what he most wanted, 

steadiness and consistency of character ; but it brings him into 
close and effective connexion with those, whom, under his dis- 
guise, he would touch to the quick. Neither does his contri- 
tion create a morbid and repelling tone of remonstrance ; but 
he talks with men as a companion and friend, who has as 
much at least to correct in himself as in them, and who would 
have it the joint interest of all to help each other. He has 
not brooded so long over his own and others’ imperfections, 
that his mind has become narrowed and impoverished by the 
very importance of his purpose, — that every thought and word 
is made solemn and weighty, and his aim for ever prominent. 

He has no single or prevailing class of sentiments or topics, 
and no system to unfold or maintain. Any thing of present 
human interest is good enough subject and occasion for him. 
[t brings him to some point in the minds of others, where he 
is sure to find or make them alive. And though he does not 
profess to analyze truths or settle general principles, yet he 
has admirable skill in applying familiar truths and principles. 
And perhaps nothing is more observable in him, than the pro- 
found reflections and close perception of character and feeling 
which attend upon his most familiar writings. Something 
perpetually comes up, which the occasion does not seem to 
demand ; and generally it will be found that the choicest mat- 
ter is in those papers, let the main subject be what it may, in 
which he allows himself to say, almost irresponsibly, whatever 
occurs to his mind. We feel then that he is hearty in his 
business, and that he is well prepared for it. 

From considerations like these, it should seem that his very 
faults qualified him in some degree to be a teacher, by show- 
ing him how to probe the faults of others and adapt his in- 
structions to their moral wants. Nothing is clearer than that 
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he never relied a moment upon his character to give weight to 
his lessons. He wrote under the different disguises of Isaac 
Bickerstaff and Nestor Ironside, and in the Spectator as one 
of a club ; and for part of the time at least, he was not known 
as the writer. On giving up the Tatler, he says the purpose 
of the work was wholly lost by its being so long understood 
that he was the author. 


‘“‘T never designed,”’ he continues, “‘ to give any man a secret 
wound by my concealment, but spoke in the character of an old 
man, a philosopher, a humorist, an astrologer and a censor, to 
allure my reader with the variety of my subjects, and insinuate, 
if I could, the weight of reason with the agreeableness of wit. 
The general purpose of the whole has been to recommend truth, 
innocence, honor, and virtue, as the chief ornaments of life ; but 
I considered that severity of manners was absolutely necessary 
to him who would censure others; and for that reason, and that 
only, chose to talk in a mask. I shall not carry my humility so 
far as to call myself a vicious man, but at the same time must 
confess my life is at best but pardonable. And with no greater 
character than this, a man would make but an indifferent pro- 
gress in attacking prevailing and fashionable vices, which Mr. 
Bickerstaff has done with a freedom of spirit, that would have 
lost both its beauty and efficacy, had it been pretended to by Mr. 
Steele.’”’ — Tatler, No. 271. 


It may still be supposed, that he assumed his serious mood, 
like his different titles, to serve his purpose. But there is 
every reason to think him sincere. We will not allow that 
the lightness of his character is against this. We judge rather 
by the fact, that, though in the great variety of his topics he 
says many things frivolous and exceptionable, yet the inculca- 
tion of religious truth, motives, and obligations is, in his later 
essays at least, steadily, perseveringly pursued. It is post- 
poned for nothing else. It is introduced at any moment, and 
in any connexion where it can be with prudence and decency ; 
and for the most part ina strictly practical manner. While 
Addison and Berkeley, among his coadjutors, are frequently 
prone to speculation and argument in their religious papers, 
Steele aims chiefly at instruction that shall bear directly upon 
conduct. While Johnson, at a later day, made use of the 
same form of writing to convey the speculations of a profound 
religious philosopher upon man and duty, and the results of 
his observation of human life, Steele, on the other hand, 
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mixed with all classes of society, exercising over them a mi- 
nute supervision, and inserting truths perhaps as profound into 
the particular cases before him. He writes as if he were 
aware that here lay his power to do good, and not in merely 
generalizing his observations. We know how easy it is to 
utter separate moral sayings, good enough, too, to become 
proverbial, and with no other motive than to set off a dis- 
course and purchase favorable opinions. But it was no part 
of Steele’s object or habits to make brilliant sentences on any 
subject. He was deliberately occupied with making men 
better. 

His series of moral and religious papers, published during 
Lent in the Guardian, is introduced in this strain of satirical 
apology. 

“If it were possible to bear up against the force of ridicule, 
which fashion has brought upon people for acknowledging a 
veneration for the most sacred things, a man might say that the 
time we are now in [Lent] is set apart for humiliation, and all 
our actions should at present more particularly tend that way. 
| remember about thirty years ago an eminent divine, who was 
also most exactly well bred, told his congregation at Whitehall, 
that if they did not vouchsafe to give their lives a new turn, they 
must certainly go to a place which he did not think fit to name 
in that courtly audience. It is with me as with that gentleman. 
[ would, if possible, represent the errors of life, especially those 
arising from what we call gallantry, in such a manner as the 
people of pleasure may read me. In this case I must not be 
rough to gentlemen and ladies, but speak of sin as a gentle- 
man.” — Guardian, No. 17. 


And in a later page of the same work, he seems heart- 
broken that he can do so little against a fashionable vice. 


‘‘ Does the poor girl imagine that a scrip of paper, a collection 
of sentences, and an old man’s talk of pleasure which he is past, 
will have an effect upon him who could go on in a series of 
falsehood ; let drop ambiguous sentences in her absence, to give 
her false hope from the repetition of them by some friend that 
heard them ; who could pass as much time in pursuit of her as 
would have attained some useful art or science; and that only to 
attain a short revel of his senses, under a stupor of faith, honor, 
and conscience?’ — Guardian, No. 45. 


To show his sincerity and zeal in his moral enterprise, we 
may add, that he not unfrequently exposed himself to personal 
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outrage by his bold assaults upon fashionable vices. This 
was particularly the case in his unrelenting warfare with the 
professed gamblers. He says in his ‘‘ Apology,”’ that if the 
6¢ sharpers, gamesters, knaves, and pickpockets are no longer 
the men of fashion, or mingle with so good an air among peo- 
ple of quality as formerly, it is more owing to Mr. Steele than 
to any other that ever made use of pen and ink.”? And at the 
close of the Tatler, he publicly thanks three military gentlemen 
of high rank for the protection they had promised him in any 
danger that might befall him in the endeavour to banish fraud 
and cozenage from the presence and conversation of gentle- 
men. 

In the same spirit, and with scarcely less exposure to per- 
sonal insult or injury, he set himself against the practice of 
duelling. He had long been opposed to it in principle and 
feeling. Once in his life he had reluctantly fought with a 
young brother-officer, who had been dissuaded by him from 
sending a challenge to some one who had given him offence. 
The young man was led by his companions to believe, that 
Steele’s good offices had been induced merely by his partiality 
for the real or supposed offender, and thus had in effect raised 
the character of the wrong-doer at the expense of the other’s 
honor. Steele, who was then recovering from a fever, re- 
ceived a challenge for his well-meant advice ; and, after en- 
deavouring in vain to get rid of it by argument and raillery, he 
finally accepted it, in “the full confidence that by his superior 
skill he could chastise the young man’s insolence, without en- 
dangering his life. In the attempt to disable him, however, 
his antagonist was run through the body, and lingered some 
time in a desperate state from the wound, but in the end re- 
covered.  Steele’s distress during this interval of suspense 
turned his thoughts more seriously than ever to the practice 
itself, and it is supposed that he then prepared the materials 
of the several papers on duelling in the first volume of the 
Tatler. He thus expresses himself on the undertaking. 


‘It is worth our consideration to examine into this chimerical, 
groundless humor, and to lay every other thought aside, until we 
have stripped it of all its false pretences to credit and reputation 
among men. But I must confess, when I consider what I am 
going “about, and run over in my imagination all the endless 
crowd of men of honor who will be offended at such a discourse ; 
I am undertaking, methinks, a work worthy an invulnerable hero 
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in romance, rather than a private gentleman with a single rapier. 
But as I am pretty well acquainted .by great opportunities with 
the nature of man, and know of a truth, that all men fight 
against their will, the danger vanishes, and resolution rises upon 
this subject. For this reason, I shall talk very freely on a cus- 
tom which all men wish to see exploded, though no man has 


courage to resist it.” — T'atler, No. 25. 


And in the review of his labors, he says, 

“f shall be so arrogant as to say of myself, that, in spite of all 
the force of fashion and prejudice, I alone bewailed the condition 
of an English gentleman, whose fortune and life are at this day 

recarious, while his estate is liable to the demands of gamesters 
through a false sense of justice, and his life to the demands of 
duellists through a false sense of honor.” — Preface to Tatler. 


In further considering his moral qualities, as they appear in 
his writings, we observe next that he was a man of sentiment. 
His convivial life, and constant intercourse with the world in 
relations far from friendly to the temper, had no more power 
to blunt the delicacy of his affections than the tenderness of 
his conscience. With frivolity or vice in all forms for his 
frequent theme, and often entering into gross details, and 
sparing nothing of personality, satire, and ridicule in laying 
open an evil to its very root, it seems as if his heart must be 
hardened by the contemplation of folly and sin, though with 
no other object in view than their cure ; and that familiarity 
with them must be nearly as hurtful to the reformer as to the 
offender. How is it that he has enough constitutional sensi- 
bility left, to speak with fervor and kindness of pure emotions, 
generous actions, and domestic delights? The utmost sweet- 
ness and love breathe through his moral speculations. How 
tender his remembrance of affecting scenes and incidents 
in his childhood. How lively his sense of the beauty of 
a sound, honest heart; of the dignity and benign power of 
woman, in her several relations and proper sphere ; of the 
claims, confidence, and rewards of friendship ; of the deference 
we owe to others in the smallest things. We are drawn near 
to him, and breathe the air of benevolence and courtesy, and 
love him the more that he is not perfect, if only for sympathy. 
We love the unreserve which looks so much like having 
nothing to conceal, however much he may have to regret, 
and which assures us that he feels no oppressive anxiety about 
sustaining a character, though he prizes moral worth to its 
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height. He commits himself to us, as if it were his way of 
gaining our trust and an opening to our hearts for what may do 
them good. He commits himself to us, as if it did himself 
good. 

The beauty of his sentiment consists not in a philosophical 
or imaginative meditation of human life and the human heart ; 
but in that warmth and almost childlike facility of feeling, which 
a real, affecting narrative, or some event of the present hour 
is just fitted to move. And yet we would not give the im- 
pression that this feeling is of a light and transient character, 
and shows him to be changeful and self-contradictory ; for it 
has paternal tenderness and steadiness, and diffuses itself over 
his thoughts, and reminds us ever of the same old friend we 
have so long known. We should do him wrong, if we did not 
acknowledge, that in his most affectionate and kindly views of 
the tempers and trials of others, of their dangers, follies, and 
errors, though he is chiefly a practical teacher and aims at im- 
mediate effect, he yet shows a power of deep philosophical 
scrutiny into principles of conduct, and the tendencies of habit, 
example, and all external influences. There is so little formal- 
ity, for the most part, in treating subjects of this kind, and indeed 
any subjects, that his profoundest remarks have little promi- 
nence, and sometimes appear wholly casual ; and hence they will 
not be fully estimated but by those who have read him much, and 
become accustomed to the action of his mind, till their knowl- 
edge of his spirit and taste throws a proper light upon what he 
carelessly utters. Most writers of real worth, who are not 
fully valued, owe it to some difficulty in their manner ; but 
Steele, to his being, if possible, too easy ; that is, to the 
general air of obviousness, which prevents the suspicion that 
there is more if we would look for it, or rather, if we would 
think about it a little. 

It will be found easier to define the properties of Steele’s 
writings, than to fix precisely upon the qualities of his mind. 
We can say truly that his papers abound in wit, humor, com- 
mon sense, and pathos ; in narrative, description, and charac- 
ters ; in the inculcation of sublime truths, and correction of the 
humblest faults ; but we are ata loss to determine in which 
he is best, or for what power he is most distinguished, or by 
what title we shall most truly express his intellectual charac- 
ter. The case is not at alluncommon. The difficulty is owing 
in part to the absence of every thing like ostentation, or 
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to a kind of humility in the composition, which flows, we 
should think, from the ease and serenity with which he wrote. 
The faults seem slight, the beauties depressed. We feel that 
all is harmonious and as it should be ; but when we come to 
analysis, we find that there is no place for bold distinctions, or 
sparkling and pointed criticism. Take, for example, the power 
of imagination ; and without inquiring whether Steele has the 
poetical temperament, let us ask ourselves whether he has, in 
any considerable degree, the power of poetical conception. 
And probably we shall find, that we have read him without 
thinking of the matter. His imagination is employed, as he says, 
upon obvious and common subjects, and he appears to present 
them to our minds more as they would strike and please the 
generality of readers, and as they would be directly useful by 
their bearing upon men’s daily conduct, than as they are modi- 
fied and new-combined by one of a decidedly original and in- 
ventive turn. Still, it is not easy to say precisely where the 
imagination does and does not operate. Its influence is often 
most subtile where it is most pervasive, and least recognised 
where it is most felt. It may be the secret of a man’s bound- 
less wit, and of his skill in painting family scenes and the most 
ordinary life. What we call his accurate discernment and 
knowledge, or his ingenuity, or his rapid and _ playful associa- 
tion of fancies, may be in fact the exercise, and no humble one, 
of that very faculty which creates the highest works of poetry. 

By what other power is it that Steele assembles his little 
groups at the coffee-houses, or in private families, or in his 
own apartment, and sets people before us in such a manner 
that we at once become acquainted with them as if they had 
fallen in our way, and makes them talk, not as in books, but 
as if every word had been taken down from real conversation? 
Here is illusion produced by realities, and not an idea of real- 
ity created, as in fine romances, by animating descriptions and 
actions, and where our warmed imaginations are made to do 
half of the work for the author. This familiar, every-day ac- 
quaintance with characters of every variety and without num- 
ber, is not and could not be obtained from mere delineation. 
They are not sketches. They are genuine living men and 
women. We know them and their manner of life. We are 
prepared for all they have to say. We can account for their 
motives, anticipate their doubts, answer their objections, ad- 
vise them what to do, and predict their destiny. It is impos- 
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sible to have more perfect common life than this. Our own 
experience could hardly make us wiser. So of the letters 
which constitute so important a part of these papers. Every 
case is a real one. The correspondent is evidently making 
an application, or communicating facts which relate to his con- 
dition and come within his knowledge. It takes little from 
Steele’s merit in this particular, that many of the letters are 
genuine (some of them being his own love-letters to Miss 
Scurlock who became his second wife), and that much of the 
gossip and satire is founded in fact, and concerns parties who 
are well known ; for the same character of verity belongs to 
the whole. 

If we now pass to other properties of his writings, we are 
reminded at every turn of his good sense; his clear, strong, 
practical distinction of what is true, useful, and becoming in 
the matter before him ; his decided rejection of fallacies, imper- 
tinencies, and all frivolous, collateral points that so commonly 
arrest or distract men of weak judgment or over rapid associa- 
tion. His stories and collected anecdotes and sayings, his 
historical passages and illustrative fables and comparisons, all 
bear directly upon his purpose and partake of its character, 
and almost seem to have caught some hue from his mind while 
he was in the act of transcribing them. Nothing is thrust in 
for brilliancy, that worst of all devices, which is sure to pro- 
duce interruption and inequality, and let the reader escape. 

And this brings us naturally to his style and language, which 
agree well with the general turn of the thoughts and the nature 
of such compositions. ‘There seems to be an almost unnatu- 
ral absence of the artificialh We have an abundance of une- 
laborate beauty, but little of that polished grace and elegance 
which we might expect from his natural refinement, aided as 
it was by early influences of education and of society. There 
is, however, something better than grace and polish to denote 
his common manner; we mean his familiar, colloquial ease 
and directness, which show that he is earnest about his work, 
and feels quite equal to it. He has a method of stating things, 
which the reader would pronounce the same in which they 
would occur to himself, and which at once makes him a party 
in the matter, and puts the writer quite out of consideration 
for the time. This is a very sure way to gain our confidence. 
Steele made no pretension to literary elegance. Speaking of 
his friend Addison, he says, ‘‘ The elegance, purity, and cor- 
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rectness in his writings were not so mucli my purpose, as, in 
any intelligible manner I could, to rally all those singularities 
of human life, through the different professions and characters 
in it, which obstruct any thing that was truly great and good. 
After this acknowledgment, you will see that I rejoiced in 
being excelled.”? But as we would not have Addison’s style 
any thing but what it is, however much pains its beauty may 
have cost him, so neither do we see any thing in the care- 
lessness and inaccuracies of Steele to make us wish that he 
had studied his expressions and constructions more diligently. 
Not that we dislike scrupulosity, but that we never think of 
these defects. How should we, when we feel the power of 
his thoroughly truth-telling manner, and when it is so easy to 
supply his deficiencies? We never dream that he is nota 
writer of the first order, and capable, if he pleases, of the 
highest graces. 

‘In short papers like these, sent forth in a hurried way, for 
immediate effect, and with little feeling of personal responsi- 
bleness in the writer, the temptation to exaggerate is very 
strong. It seems to be one mode of overcoming the disad- 
vantages he labors under. And this temptation is increased, 
should he find that he is every day getting more and more 
of a reputation for wit and brilliancy ; since the conviction is 
forced upon him, that the public will not be satisfied, unless he 
continues to exhibit the quality which they have praised him 
for, and which he is known to possess. Hence the danger of 
substituting a forced and ambitious style for the easy and natu- 
ral one, which first gained the good-will of his readers, and 
then made their demands exorbitant. But, happily, Steele 
never writes as if he had a literary character to support, or 
indeed any character but that of the good old gentleman who 
has taken cur morals into keeping. And though he knows 
very well how to exaggerate in a quiet, grave “sty le, which 
looks like truth, and throws the whole force of the manner 
upon the point he aims at, yet we can name no writer who Is 
less driven to literary artifices to relieve himself from the 
trouble of thinking. 

And it is for properties like those we have named, both in 
style and matter, that he never wears out, never seems old 
and exhausted. It is true that Charles Lamb said of him ; 
‘*Q, to forget Steele and read him new.’’ He longed to live 
over again his delights of many years, just as they had sprung 
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up in his mind. But in another view of the case, he would 
have been unwilling to part for a moment with that old feeling 
of comfort and gratitude, which made him wish to begin the 
acquaintance again, but which could not need a new stimulant. 
If we have read Steele much, and turn to him yet again, 
every new reading seems more like an act of meditation or 
memory than receiving another’s thoughts. We have no sur- 
prises, no admiration. We do not need them. We do not 
fee] that we are engaged with a memorable work of literature, 
which we are to compare with others. We do not say a 
word to ourselves about its merits. All that we are conscious 
of is, a succession of familiar, agreeable images which we be- 
gin to value as part of ourselves ; an easy, natural humor 
which never quite runs over and never loses its charm, and 
an early companion, who is so visible and intelligible in every 
word, that he is at our side and talking with us. 

Steele’s writings are neither so old nor so recent as to make 
a selection of his beauties necessary for the purpose of ex- 
plaining or justifying the views we have expressed of his usual 
manner. A few passages, however, may be cited; and the 
first we take will show how heartily he could enter into the 
romantic humors of a timid, devoted, despairing lover, for 
such is Lord Hinchinbroke, the Cynthio of the Tatler. Steele 
heard him discoursing one evening at the Chocolate-house in 
the following strain, a part of which reminds us of Crabbe’s 
‘¢ Lover’s Journey.’’ It seems that his heart was overflowing 
with some false idea of his success. 

** * Well,’ says he, ‘as to what I know of the matter, there is 
nothing but ogling with skill carries a woman; but, indeed, it is 
not every fool that is capable of this art. You will find twenty can 
speak eloquently, fifty that can fight manfully, and a thousand that 
can dress genteelly at a mistress, where there is one that can gaze 
skilfully. This requires an exquisite judgment, to take the lan- 
guage of her eyes to yours exactly, and not let yours talk too fast 
for hers; as at a play between the acts, when Beau Frisk stands 
upon a bench full in Lindamira’s face, and her dear eyes are 
searching round to avoid that flaring, open fool, she meets the 
watchful glance of her true lover, and sees his heart attentive on 
her charms, and waiting for a second twinkle of her eyes for its 
next motion.’ Here the good company sneered ; but he goes on. 
‘Nor is this attendance a slavery, when a man meets with en- 
couragement, and her eye comes often in his way; for, after an 
evening so spent, and the repetition of four or five significant 
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looks at him, the happy man goes home to his lodging full of ten 
thousand pleasing i images ; his brain is dilated, and gives him ail 
the ideas and prospects which it ever lets into its seat of pleas- 
ure. ‘Thus a kind look from Lindamira revives in his imagina- 
tion all the beauteous lawns, green fields, woods, forests, rivers, 
and solitudes, which he had ever before seen in picture, descrip- 
tion, or real life; and all, with this addition, that he now sees 
them with the eyes of a happy lover, as before only with those 
of acommon man. You laugh, gentlemen, but compare your- 
selves in good-humor with yourselves out of humor, and you will 
then acknowledge that all external objects affect you according 
to the disposition you are in to receive their impressions, and not 
as those objects are in their own nature. How much more shall 
all that passes within his view and observation touch with de- 
light a man who is prepossessed with successful love, which is 
an assemblage of soft affection, gay desires, and hopeful resolu- 
tions.’ ”’ — Tatler, No. 22. 


We wish we could subjoin to this rhapsody Mr. Bicker- 
staff’s sedate conversation with his sister Jenny, upon her 
marriage. It is in the eighty-fifth Tatler, and a beautiful speci- 
men of Steele’s wisdom and kind feeling. A short passage, 
however, from the Guardian, will serve for a contrast in man- 
ner. 


“The ancient and religious lady, the dowager of my friend 
Sir Ambrose Lizard, has for some time estranged herself from 
conversation, and admits only the visits of her own family. The 
observation, that old people remember best those things which 
entered into their thoughts when their memories were in their 
full strength and vigor, is very remarkably exemplified in this 
good lady and myself when we are in conversation. I choose, 
indeed, to go thither, to divert any anxiety or weariness, which 
at any ‘time I find grow upon me from any present business or 
care. It is said, that a little mirth and diversion are what re- 
create the spirits upon those occasions; but there is a kind of 
sorrow, from which I draw a consolation that strengthens my 
faculties and enlarges my mind beyond any thing that can flow 
from merriment. When we meet, we soon get over any occur- 
rence which passed the day before, and are in a moment hurried 
back to those days which only we call good ones; the passages 
of the times when we were in fashion, with the countenances, 
behaviour, and jollity, so much, forsooth, above what any appear 
in now, are present to our imaginations, and almost to our very 
eyes. This conversation revives to us the memory of a friend 
that was more than a brother to me; of a husband that was 
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dearer than life to her; discourses about that dear and worthy 
man generally send her to her cioset, and me to the despatch of 
some necessary business which regards the remains, I would say 
the numerous descendants, of my generous friend. I am got, | 
know not how, out of what I was going to say of this lady; 
which was, that she is far gone towards a better world; and I] 
mention her (only with respect to this), as she is the object of 
veneration to those who are derived from her, whose behaviour 
towards her may be an example to others, and make the gener- 
ality of young people apprehend, that when the ancient are past 
all offices of life, it is then the young are to exert themselves in 
their most laudable duties towards them.’’ — Guardian, No. 5. 


Let us read next his account of “ false hypocrites,’’ or the 
mnen of a fantastical humor of affectation. Their follies will 
remind us that, in some points, the artificial in manners under- 
goes as little change as the natural principles within us, and 
that the satirist of Queen Anne’s day might give lessons to the 
fashionable men of our own. 


‘“‘ About five years ago, I remember, it was the fashion to be 
short-sighted. A man would not own an acquaintance until he 
had first examined him with his glass. At a lady’s entrance 
into the play-house, you might see tubes immediately levelled at 
her from every quarter of the pit and side-boxes. However, that 
mode of infirmity is out, and the age has recovered its sight; but 
the blind seem to be succeeded by the lame, and a janty limp is 
the present beauty. I think I have formerly observed, a cane 
is part of the dress of a prig, and always worn upon a button, 
for fear he should be thought to have an occasion for it, or be 
esteemed really, and not genteelly a cripple. I have considered, 
but could never find out the bottom of this vanity. I, indeed, 
have heard of a Gascon general, who, by the lucky grazing of a 
bullet on the roll of his stocking, took occasion to halt all his life 
after. But as for our peaceable cripples, I know no foundation 
for their behaviour, without it may be supposed that, in this war- 
like age, some think a cane the next honor to a wooden leg. 
This sort of affectation I have known run from one limb or 
member to another. Before the limpers came in, I remember a 
race of lispers, fine persons, who took an aversion to particular 
letters in our language. Others have had their fashionable de- 
fect in their ears, and would make you repeat all you said twice 
over. I know an ancient friend of mine, whose table is every 
day surrounded with flatterers, that makes use of this, sometimes 
as a piece of grandeur, and at others as an art, to make them 
repeat their commendations.” — Tatler, No. 77. 
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In a still earlier paper, Steele has pursued men into another 
method of perplexing the unwary. We extract but a part of 
his statement. 


‘Among the many employments I am necessarily put upon 
by my friends, that of giving advice is the most unwelcome to 
me; and, indeed, I am forced to use a little art in the manner ; 
for some people will ask counsel of you, when they have already 
acted what they tell you is still under deliberation. I had almost 
lost a very good friend the other day, who came to know how I 
liked his design to marry such a lady. I answered, ‘ By no 
means; and I must be positive against it, for very solid reasons, 
which are not proper to be communicated.’ ‘ Not proper to be 
communicated !’ said he, with a grave air, ‘I will know the bot- 

tom of this.’ I saw him moved, and knew from thence he was 
already determined; therefore evaded it by saying, ‘To tell you 
the truth, dear Frank, of all women living, I would have her my- 
self.’ ‘Isaac,’ said he, ‘ thou art too late, for we have been both 
one these two months.’ 

‘“‘T learned this caution by a gentleman’s consulting me for- 
merly about his son. He railed at his extravagance, and told 
me, in a very little time he would beggar him by the exorbitant 
bills which came from Oxford every quarter. ‘Make the rogue 
bite upon the bridle,’ said 1; ‘ pay none of his bills; it will but 
encourage him to further trespasses.’ He looked plaguy sour at 
me. His son soon after sent up a paper of verses forsooth, in 
print, on the last public occasion ; upon which, he is convinced 
the boy has parts, and a lad of spirit is not to be too much 
cramped in his maintenance, lest he take ill courses. Neither 
father nor son can ever since endure the sight of me. 

“These sort of people ask opinions only out of the fulness of 
their hearts on the subject of their perplexity, and not from a 
desire of information. ‘There is nothing so easy as to find out 
which opinion the man in doubt has a mind to; therefore the 
sure way is, to tell him that is certainly to be chosen. Then 

you are to be very clear and positive; leave no handle for scru- 
ple. ‘Bless me, sir, there is no room for a question’! This 
rivets you into his heart; for you at once applaud his wisdom 
and gratify his inclination.” — Tatler, No. 25. 


The following passage contains much good sense, and shows 
an elevated and liberal spirit ; and though the topics are famil- 
lar to everybody now, yet it is pleasing to know that our 
ancestors had the advantage of such good instruction. 


“Tt is, as far as relates to our present being, the great end of 
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education to raise ourselves above the vulgar; but what is in- 
tended by the vulgar is not, methinks, enough understood. In 
me, indeed, that word raises a quite different idea from what it 
usually does in others ; but, perhaps, that proceeds from my be- 
ing old, and beginning to want the relish of such satisfactions as 
are the ordinary entertainment of men. However, such as my 
opinion is in this case, I will speak it; because it is possible that 
turn of thought may be received by others, who may reap as 
much satisfaction from it as I do myself. 

‘Tt isto me avery great meanness, and something much below 
a philosopher, which is what I mean by a gentleman, to rank a man 
among the vulgar for the condition of life he is in, and not accord- 
ing to his behaviour, his thoughts, and sentiments, in that condi- 
tion. For if a man be loaded with riches and honors, and in that 
state of life has thoughts and inclinations below the meanest artifi- 
cer, is not such an artificer, who within his power is good to his 
friends, moderate in his demands for his labor, and cheerful in his 
occupation, very much superior to him who lives for no other end 
but to serve himself, and assumes a preference in all his words and 
actions to those who act their part with much more grace than 
himself? Epictetus has made use of the similitude of a stage- 
play to human life, with much spirit. ‘It is not,’ says he, ‘ to 
be considered, among the actors, who is prince, or who is _ beg- 
gar; but who acts prince or beggar best.’ ‘The circumstance of 
life should not be that which gives us place, but our behaviour in 
that circumstance is what should be our solid distinction. Thus, 
a wise man should think no man above him or below him, and 
further than it regards the outward order or discipline of the 
world; for, if we conceive too great an idea of the eminence of 
our superiors, or subordination of our inferiors, it will have an ill 
effect upon our behaviour to both. He who thinks no man above 
him but for his virtue, none below him but for his vice, can never 
be obsequious or assuming in a wrong place; but will frequently 
emulate men in rank below him, and pity those above him. 

‘This sense of mankind is so far from a levelling principle, 
that it only sets us upon a true basis of distinction, and doubles 
the merit of such as become their condition. A man in power, 
who can, without the ordinary prepossessions which stop the way 
to the true knowledge and service of mankind, overlook the little 
distinctions of fortune, raise obscure merit, and discountenance 
successful indesert, has, in the minds of knowing men, the figure 
of an angel rather than a man; and is above the rest of men in 
the highest character he can be, even that of their benefactor.”’— 
Tatler, No. 69. 


It would be useless to make selections from a work so well 
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known as the Spectator; and we have limited ours to the 
Tatler and Guardian for another reason, that we think Steele, 
admirable as his papers in the Spectator are, will not be seen 
on all sides, and felt in all the variety of his genius and beauty, 
and nice observation of human life, until we have followed him 
through the two journals which were most particularly under 
his control. Perhaps we have offered a temptation to make 
the trial. 

Of Addison, to whom more than any one these Essays owe 
their celebrity beyond their own age, it is not to our present 
purpose to say any thing, except in relation to the friendship 
that subsisted between him and Steele. It is true, that the 
Tatler was begun without the least intimation of the project 
to Addison ; and so well did Steele keep his secret, that his 
friend’s first information of the authorship was quite accidental, 
—from nothing more, than Steele’s having made use of a curi- 
ous criticism on Virgil which he had heard from Addison. 
But their union soon after as periodical writers was destined 
to make an era in our literature, and the great event in their 
own lives. And their friendship is scarcely less memorable ; 
for it shows us two eminent men, of equal years, joined in one 
object, without rivalry or distrust of each other ; the one im- 

rovident and rash, yet bearing reproof from his companion, 
and grateful for it; the other shy and reserved, and, under his 
friend’s responsibility, entertaining the town with many a jest, 
or personality, or coarse sketch, which it is supposed he would 
not willingly have been answerable for himself. And Steele 
receives his aid with almost romantic gratitude. Speaking of 
Addison’s kind office towards him, he says; ‘‘ He performed 
it with such force of genius, humor, wit, and learning, that I 
fared like a distressed prince, who calls in a powerful neigh- 
bour to his aid ; I was undone by my-auxiliary. When I had 
once called him in, I could not subsist without dependence on 
him.’”? He says, moreover, it would have been barbarous in 
Addison to deny this frequent assistance to one with whom he 
had lived in intimacy from childhood, and considering the ease 
with which he is able to despatch the most entertaining pieces. 
The whole tone of his references to his friend is most respect- 
ful, affectionate, and grateful. And his veneration is no small 
testimony to the purity of his own mind. It could not have 
grown from a consciousness on Steele’s part of inferior natural 
vigor and originality. It flowed from a deep feeling and love 
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of the beautiful fancy, the perfect grace, the mild philosophy, 
the well-applied learning, the warm religious sentiment, the 
heart-felt moral touches, and the careful self-discipline, which 
pervaded the writings, and no doubt the conversation of his 
long-tried friend. He was a perpetual fountain of instruction 
and delight to himself in their joint labors for the good of the 
English people. 

The petty political difference which separated them towards 
the close of Addison’s life, must have its place in their biog- 
raphy, and is not without its lesson. But even if they had 
not been reconciled, yet this hostility between men in political 
life, who had loved each other in their best days and noblest 
pursuits, would scarcely throw a cloud over the cheerful 
remembrance we have of their united names and efforts. 
It was early in their friendship that Steele said to Addison ; 
‘There is nothing I so ardently wish, as that we may some 
time or other publish a work written by us both, which shall 
bear the name of The Monument, in memory of our friend- 
ship.’’ They have left the monument in their joint works, and 
the world best remembers them by the inscription. 

But Addison was not Steele’s sole coadjutor. He received 
assistance from many quarters. Sometimes important hints 
came from other friends, or from unknown persons through 
the letter-box, which he afterwards put into proper form. 
Besides, we know, that he received entire articles from sev- 
eral of the best writers of the time, and among them are no less 
names than Swift, Parnell, Berkeley, Young, Pope, and Gay. 
We do not mean by this to intimate, that Steele himself, as ed- 
itor, was not a hard-working man. This would not do to say 
of a man, who had the sole charge of the Tatler and Guardian, 
and furnished two fifths of the papers in the first seven Vol- 
umes of the Spectator, — the only volumes, we believe, in 
which his articles can be traced. Indolent as he has been 
called, and fond of fashionable life and political questions, he 
was yet able to bring himself to work day by day to get his 
journal ready. In allusion to the constant pressure upon him, 
he says ; ‘‘ When a man has engaged to keep a stagecoach, 
he is obliged, whether he has passengers or not, to set out ;”’ 
and, after this apology for the nothing that is to come, he pro- 
ceeds as usual to something that has just fallen under his no- 
tice, or else is apparently burdened with the applications of 
correspondents for immediate advice, so that he is compelled 
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to defer his answers. And such is the variety and crowd of 
materials in his Tatler, that one might take it for the universal 
jntelligencer of the kingdom instead of a moral or fashionable 
meee Still, if we should suppose that Steele alone furnish- 
ed all the matter for any one of these journals, we must give 
him credit for diligence and vivacity as remarkable as his ge- 
nius. We do not say this chiefly in reference to the amount 
of the composition, but to the daily calls upon him; to the 
duty of furnishing so many pages as a matter of course at the 
regular application of his publisher. The wonder is, that he 
did not fall into habitual dulness and a repetition of himself, 
from his mechanical constancy of work. 

One more particular, and we will take our leave of Steele. 
It would be gratifying to know the prices he paid to his con- 
tributors ; for it must be acknowledged that the service of the 
periodical writers was mercenary, even then. If he paid all 
as liberally as he did Berkeley, we should scarcely be justified 
in calling the present the most favored time for journalists ; 
for Steele gave him a guinea and a dinner for every paper he 
sent to the “Guardian, and in general the numbers in that work 
are much shorter than those of the Tatler. So productive 
was the sale of the papers, that Steele himself might have been 
rich; but it was not in the power of public favor, or private 
Cialis hip, or his wife’s fortune, or his own most brilliant suc- 
cess to make him so. He knew well how to moralize over 
improvidence for the good of others, and that was all. 

‘There are many points of view, in which these Essays have 
an interest at the present day. They are no doubt of creat 
consideration for their literary excellence and influence, for the 
variety of genius they exhibit, for their moral instruction and 
maxims of prudence, and for the perpetual resource they offer 
to those who love repose or gentle exhilaration. But they are 
in nothing more curious and pleasing than as a monument of 
their age, as a part of English antiquities. They are not so 
properly a history, as a set of pictures of the times. They 
do not serve the purposes of guide-books, which direct us to 
high roads and prominent objects, but they raise the veil of a 
hundred years, and, by a kind of magic, show us the whole of 
daily English city life at that period ; the men and their cos- 
tume, the professions, the theatres, the trades, the interior of 
private houses, the prevailing notions respecting education and 
criticism. We have every condition of life, every pursuit, 
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and almost every kind of opinion, conversation, tastes, fash- 
ions, follies, vices. Till we think a little of the subject, we 
shall have no conception of the minuteness and extent of in- 
formation which these papers give us. It seems as if nothing 
were left untold ; not because we have looked for every thing 
and found it, but because nothing is felt to be wanting. Lon- 
don is all about us. We do not take it in at once, or, like 
strangers and travellers, go over the whole, as a business ; but 
we become acquainted with it as we do with our own town 
and neighbours, in the course of our business and amusements. 
Such is the charm and power of these sketches of real life, 
drawn incidentally in the course of moral instruction, and not 
prepared for the purpose of giving lively and complete repre- 
sentations. 


Art. III. — Resumo de Observacdes Geologicas feitas em 
uma Viagem a’s Ilhas da Madeira, Porto Santo, e 
Acores, nos Annos de 1835 e 1836, pelo Conde Vareas 
DE Bepemar, Camarista de El-Rei de Dinamarca, Di- 
rector do Museo Real da Historia Natural, e Socio da 
Academia Real das Sciencias em Compenhagen. Lisboa ; 
Galhardo Irmaos. 1837. 12mo. pp. 14. 

Summary of Geological Observations made in a Voy- 
age tothe Islands of Madeira, Porto Santo, and Azores, 
in the Years 1835 and 1836, by Count Vargas pE 
BEDEMAR. 


Tue student of Geology finds nothing in his popular and 
fascinating department of science, that has stronger claims 
upon his attention, or is calculated to awaken more ardent cu- 
riosity, than the phenomena exhibited by volcanoes in action, 
or by tracts of country, which have, as it were, been created 
by those whose energies have long since been exhausted. 
The volcanic or non volcanic origin of the rocks and strata of 
countries, which, to common observers, present no indications 
of the manner in which they have been formed, has been one 
of the most fruitful topics of discussion and of keen contro- 
versy among the geologists of Europe. Long and perilous 
journeys have been undertaken, and expensive and wearisome 
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voyages performed, to settle the question in regard to some 
particular stratum or mountain, or to support a favorite the- 
ory ; and every new work on volcanic regions is still looked 
for by the geologist with undiminished interest. The more 
we learn of volcanic formations, the more are we led to at- 
tribute to volcanic agency, during every geological period, 
and to look upon it as affording the most satisfactory explana- 
tion of the elevation of mountain chains, the inclination, de- 
pression, fractures, and dislocations of strata; in short, as 
having greatly modified the aspect of the whole surface of 
the earth. 

To the class of undoubted extinct volcanoes must be refer- 
red by far the greater part, if not all, those serrated, conical, 
or truncated summits which rise above the waters of the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans; and there are but few of them more 
interesting than those midway between the old and new conti- 
nents, which the work named at the head of this article pro- 
fesses to describe. Before proceeding to the account given 
by Count Vargas of the geological structure of Madeira and 
the other islands, we propose to mention some points in their 
natural history and appearance, not alluded to in his work. 

Madeira belongs, as do the other islands described in the 
‘‘Resumo,”’ to the Portuguese, and is situated in 17° of west 
longitude, and 32° 30/ of north latitude, off the western coast 
of Africa. It rises for the most part abruptly from the Atlan- 
tic, and its highest summit exceeds six thousand feet.* Its 
picturesque and beautiful appearance has been often describ- 
ed. The air is loaded with perfumes, the large leaves of the 
banana wave over the walls, and the splendid palm trees 
overtop the houses. The coffee trees form hedges and cop- 
ses, and the mimosas, protea, and a variety of the most gor- 
seous and fragrant plants, of which we see mere fragments i in 
our hot-houses, here rise, says Von Buch, ‘¢ to tall and state- 
ly trees, displaying their far glittering blossoms in the most 
delightful climate upon earth.” Madeira is liberally supplied 
with rivalets and cascades, that leap from rock to rock, 
through bushes of rosemary, jessamine, laurel, and myrtle. 
Groves of chestnut and pine trees stretch out along the de- 
clivities of the mountains, and the air is filled with the warb- 
lings of thousands of canary birds from their branches. 








* Bowdich, in the Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, No. IX. 
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‘¢ Named from her woods, with fragrant bowers adorned, 
From fair Madeira’s purple coast we turned. — 
A shore so flowery, and so sweet an air, 
Venus might build her dearest temple there.’ * 

The uniformity of the temperature of Madeira is almost un- 
exampled. The average range of the thermometer, from the 
observations of an English physician long resident in Funchal, 
is from 68° to 76° of Fahrenheit during the summer, and from 
57° to 65° in winter. ‘The mean temperature deduced by 
Mr. Bowdich from his observations was 66°. Every desir- 
able variety of temperature can be enjoyed, with the accom- 
panying changes in vegetation, until the continued snow is 
entered at the height of five thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight French feet.j At this height the precipices and chasms 
are numerous, and many of them frightful and inaccessible. 

Madeira has long been the resort of inv alids, especially of 
consumptive patients. The most favorable season for the:n 
is from November to the middle of June. In July, August, 
and September, the heat occasionally becomes excessive, and 
the influence of the Sirocco wind has been known to cause a 
rise of temperature to 130° of Fahrenheit, a heat sufficient to 
melt wax. ‘The winters too are sometimes stormy and un- 
comfortable. The geological structure of the island unfor- 
tunately is an insuperable obstacle to the construction of 
roads, and the invalid is debarred from the salutary exercise 
of riding. 

The other islands which are noticed in this ‘* Resumo 
compose a distinct group, and are known as the Azores or 
Western islands. ‘They are nine in number, and situated to 
the northwest of Madeira, between 37° and 39° of north 
latitude, and 25° and 31° of west longitude. The largest 
and most important is the island of St. Michael’s. It is about 
fifty miles in length, and its breadth varies from six to ten. It 
rises in many parts precipitously from the water, at others 
very gradually. Here are seen gently sloping and spreading 
declivities, and there a long line of elevated ridges, with huge 
angular buttresses of rock running up from their base, between 
which, narrow silvery streams of water are often dashing 
along, or unite to form a picturesque cascade. 'The more 
level parts are dotted with hundreds of small ara my of 
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* Mickle’s Lusiad, Book V. 
+ The French foot is equal to 1.066 English. 
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which are perfect cones, while others are truncated, or ter- 
minate in crater-shaped summits. The lower parts of the 
island are cultivated, and exhibit extended fields of Indian 
corn, wheat, and the various culinary vegetables. Houses 
and villages are scattered all along the coast, intermixed with 
vineyards and orange gardens. ‘The population is avout 
eighty thousand. 

Next in importance is the island of Fayal, which is of much 
smaller size, being but about fifty miles in circumference. It 
rises more abruptly from the water, but is not inferior in point 
of beauty. A voyage (it can hardly be so called) of twelve 
or fourteen days transports us, as by a magician’s spell, from 
the piercing blasts of our New England spring, to the bland 
and delicious temperature of these islands. Snow and ice 
are scarcely lost sight of, before the islanders are alongside in 
their little boats laden with baskets of luscious figs and tempt- 


ing oranges, somewhat promiscuously mingled with fish of 


brilliant hues, shaded from the sun by the fragrant roses and 
geraniums just plucked from their luxuriant bushes. One 
who has not experienced the change can have but a faint con- 
ception of the reality, or of the new existence upon which he 
seems to have entered, while coasting along, under a cloudless 
sky and with our most delightful June temperature, towards 
the anchorage of Horta, the principal city of Fayal. On the 
right are the bold shores of the island, crowned with a rich 
vegetation, and divided into a multitude of small enclosures, as 
regular as the squares upon a chess-board, by verdant hedges 
overrun with flowering vines, and coming down to the very 
edge of the precipices, while here and there the white tower 
of a church or chapel peeps out from among the trees, and 
the eye rests from time to time upon the cottages, singly, or 
in clusters, that glitter through the peculiarly green foliage. 
Some appear hanging over the very edge of the cliffs, and 
others are half concealed in the deep glens and fissures with 
which the coast is indented. ‘The peasants in their pictu- 
resque costumes look down with wonder upon 
“the tall anchoring bark 

Diminished to her cock; the murmuring surge 

That on the unnumbered idle pebbles chafes, 

Can scarce be heard so high.” 
As we advance, the towering summit of Pico rises among 
the clouds on the left, a sharp, perfectly defined cone, its apex 
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rarely free from evcr-varying masses of vapor, above a stratum 
of which it is however occasionally seen in bold relief against 
the clear blue sky. Hours can be passed in watching the 
changing forms and varying densities of the light clouds that 
so often crown “the peak.’’ At one time, they are to be seen 
slowly and majestically rolling up and over one another from 
the base to the summit,* now and then opening and unveiling 
it, but soon uniting and shutting it out from view ; then, per- 
haps, breaking up and floating away in feathery festoons, again 
descending and enveloping its huge mass, or resting upon its 
sides until wafted away by the passing breeze. Similar 
changes and atmospheric phenomena are observable over the 
high lands of all these islands ; ; and so sudden are they, that 
a proposed excursion to an elevated point is not unfrequently 
to be abandoned, from the obscurity with which it becomes 
unexpectedly covered. 

The capital of Fayal, Horta, is beautifully situated at the 
bottom of a semicircular bay, and at the foot of a grand am- 
phitheatre of mountains. The mountains are clothed to their 
very summits with the myrtle and laurel, and a great variety 
of flowering shrubs. Gardens and orange groves, so thickly 
overgrown that scarce a sunbeam gains admission, are numer- 
ous, amid which are scattered the country seats, and occa- 
sionally a church or a convent. Some of these are very 
conspicuous and ornamental, from the elevated spots on which 
they have been erected, overlooking the city and anchor- 
age. Pico is separated from Fayal only by a narrow channel, 
and rises immediately in front of the city ; there are many 
houses upon it along the water’s edge, and behind them are the 
vineyards, extending a considerable way up its acclivity, ¢ out 
of which. its blackened, burnt, scorified, and seamed mass 
towers aloft in imposing grandeur. 

The city of Horta has an antique appearance, and its streets, 
compared even to those of Ponta Delgada, the capital of St. 
Michael’s, appear desolate and dreary. ‘They are generally 
very narrow, wretchedly paved, and not lighted at night. But 
few persons are seen in them, except in “the vicinity of the 
market- -place and custom-house. In Ponta Delgada, on the 
contrary’ the streets are thronged with people, vehicles, and 





* Estimated at 9000 feet above the sea. 
t These vineyards furnish all the wine that is exported under the 


name of Fayal wine. 
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donkeys. The large and once splendid churches and con- 
vents in Horta are fast falling to decay, and some are entirely 
deserted. 

The prosperity and growth of all the Azores have suffered 
as much probably from the want of good harbours, as from any 
other cause. Immediately on the arrival and anchoring of 
vessels at Horta, it is found necessary to render them more 
secure, by sending off in large boats from the shore additional 
anchors and cables ; but even this is not always a sufficient 
protection from the fury of the wind and heavy seas, by which 
they are often driven from their moorings upon the cragg 
rocks of Pico or Fayal. The best harbour is at St. Michael’ S, 
where, although vessels lie at anchor at the distance of half a 
mile from the city, they have a much better chance of getting 
to sea, in the event of a gale, than at Fayal. The construc- 
tion of a safe harbour at St. Michael’s could be effected with 
no very great expense ; for nature has already done much, and 
had the Taland belonged to Great Britain or this country, it 
would long since have been accomplished. ‘The Portuguese 
eovernment are however said to have the matter under consid- 
eration, and some surveys have actually, we believe, been 
commenced. 

The political changes in the mother country have not been 
without their effect upon the Azores. Very decided and obvi- 
ous improvement has taken place, especially in St. Michael’s. 
The residence there of Don Pedro, during the contest with 
Don Miguel, was marked by some vigorous measures. The 
swarms of friars and nuns were put to flight, their rich terri- 
tories were taken under the care of the crown, their cells 
transformed to hospitals and barrack-rooms, and some of their 
convent chapels converted into monitorial and other schools. 
One of the chapels is now a reading-room, well supplied with 
books, periodicals, and newspapers, but supported chiefly by 
the foreign merchants resident in Ponta Delgada, where two 
newspapers are moreover published. ‘This is the only island 
in which an English church has been allowed to be erected, 
and a resting-place assigned for the repose of the ashes of 
Protestants, which is a neat enclosure, already exhibiting sever- 
al handsome monuments, and ornamented with trees and shrub- 
bery. The intercourse with the more enlightened Portuguese 
who accompanied Don Pedro, and with the i increasing numbers 
of English and American residents, has had a very perceptible 
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influence on the before secluded, thick-blooded ‘‘ morgar- 
dos ’’; * and their children are now often sent to London, Lis- 
bon, or Paris to be educated. Many new buildings have been 
erected in St. Michael’s, some in excellent taste and at enor- 
mous cost. New streets have been laid out, and various other 
improvements commenced. Much of the ceremony that was 
so great an obstacle to social intercourse, has given way, and 
females are actually seen in the streets unattended. The in- 
troduction of foreign articles of luxury or comfort is now very 
considerable, many of the shops in Ponta Delgada are well 
supplied with the fanciful wares of London and Paris, and the 
fair Portuguese are fast becoming proficients in all the mys- 
teries of ‘* shopping.”’ 

The progress of improvement in all these islands is still 
much impeded by the entail of estates, and the difficulty of 
purchasing land ; but measures are understood to be in train to 
remove or modify these evils. 

We have before alluded to the entire want of good roads in 
Madeira.} In this respect St. Michael’s has the advantage of all 
its neighbours, the island being traversed in all directions with 
roads, many of which are suitable for wheel carriages. In 
Fayal they are little better than wide pathways, up and down 
steep ascents, roughly paved with large irregular lumps of 
lava, and deeply cut up by the uncouth wagons, the only 
wheel carriages that can be used. 

With the breaking up of the religious establishments, and 
the diminution of the influence of the priests, the people have 
become inattentive to their religious observances. Although 
the churches are open daily and mass is continued, few wor- 
shippers are seen in them. ‘The pic-nic parties, in which 
the foreign residents so often unite, are accommodated without 
scruple in the village church, and the repast is allowed to be 
spread at the foot of the altar. The religious ceremonies and 
processions are actually ridiculed by those who are required 
by their office to take part in them. 

The changes in the feelings and habits of the people are 
most observable in the large towns ; they have as yet extend- 
ed but little to the peasantry. One often meets with pretty fair 
specimens of this class among the drivers of the favorite ani- 





* Proprietors of entailed estates. 
+ The only mode of travelling is, we believe, in palanquins. 
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mal, the donkey. These men travel on foot day after’ day 
with little food, always however with a pocket full of parched 
beans, with which and an occasional glass of sour wine from 
some village wine shop, indicated by the bush, they are con- 
tent. Few or none of them taste animal food from one year 
to another; Indian corn bread, yams, and fish are their staple 
articles of diet. Even the pig that eve ry cottager rears, goes 
to pay his rent ; and his poultry, if he have any, 18 demanded 
by his landlord, or carried to market. Indian corn is so Im- 
portant to them, that its exportation has been often forcibly 
prevented by the people, until they were supplied at their own 
price. 

The Azorean peasantry, although miserably poor, are cheer- 
ful and industrious. During the summer night after night 
they are ee beating the flax on the huree stone in front of 
the door of almost every cottage, until near morning, when a 
short eae is snatched from toil, to be resumed at the first 
dawn of light. Yet they are always happy. Their love of 
music and dancing, in which they are probably not excelled by 
any people, appears to be to them an unfailing resource. At 
certain seasons one can hardly pass the door of a cott ze, 
without being bene: by the sounds of the rude guitar or 
viola. During the dance the man sings his extem pore effusion 
of some fifteen or twenty lines, to the accompaniment of the 
instrument, which Is continued by his partner, and by all the 
others in succession, oc asionally’ enlivened with a melodious 

snap of the fingers. On the entrance of a stranger he is im- 
me diately welcomed ina stanza, and alluded to by “each dancer 
in turn. 

But our business is with the work of Count Vargas de Be- 
demar, upon the Geology of these islands. It is announced 
as only the avant courier of a more copious treatise on the 
same subject. The large balloon, it is to be hoped, will be 
better filled than the pilot ; else assuredly it will not convey 
the noble author to the pinnacle of scientific fame. 

Count Vargas visited the islands under some advantages 
for the prosecution of his proposed researches, the Portu- 
guese government, at the instance of that of Denmark, having 
forwarded instructions to the local authorities to afford him 
every facility and attention. He arrived at Madeira, and after © 
remaining there some months, proceeded to the Azores. 
These he visited in succession, and then returned to Lisbon. 
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where he gave to the public the results of his observations, in 
the Portuguese language, in the work now under our notice. 
It appears to have been one of the objects of the Count’s 


expedition, to settle the question as to the former existence of 


a continent or large island between Europe and America. 
The submersion of a western continent or island under the 
waters of the ocean, according to the account given to Solon 
by the Egyptian priests, was a retribution for the moral de- 
pravity of the inhabitants. The larger work in progress 
will no doubt more fully enlighten us as to the antediluvian 
bones, — ‘‘o grande osso antediluviano,’’ — at Madeira ; and 
it will not surprise us if the learned author discovers them to 


be neither more nor less than the fossil remains of some of 


these unhappy people. The map of that distinguished geolo- 
gist, Bory de St. Vincent, we e presume is to be shown to have 
been drawn ‘ from actoal survey ”; and all difficulties attend- 
ing the hypothesis that any causes in operation now, or at any 
period since the creation of man, could have submerged be- 
neath the waters a tract of land extending from 40° to 15 

_ latitude, including the Azores, Cape de Verds, and the 
Peak of Teneriffe, are to fade like the baseless fabric of a vision. 
T he faith of geologists in such men as Humboldt, Von Buch, 
Bennet, and ‘others is doomed to be shaken, if not wholly 
swept away ; and we shall look for a profound dissertation on 


the existence of the ‘‘ inscribed stone ’’ of St. Michael’s, of 


‘« the equestrian statue with its hand pointing to Ame rica” of the 


_island of Corvo, and of the ‘*‘ vase full of Carthaginian money ’ 


found on the beach at Flores, to say nothing of the hundred 
and one traditions of Fructuozo and Cordeiro. * We shall 
be curious to learn whether the monkish legends, with which 
the Count seems to have been so familiar, deterred him from 
visiting that most remarkable spot in St. Michael’s, the valley 
of the Furnas ; nor will it surprise us to be informed that he 











* These ediiines. we are ‘teed ) in a note, ewe bate eagle’ into all 
the modern works on these Islands. * Estas tradicdes forao publica- 
das em todos os livros modernos.’’ We will not pretend to say how far 


this may be correct as regards works in other languages; but not one of 


the many works and descriptions in French or English, that we have had 
an opportunity of examining, contains even an allusion to these fables 
We do not include the miserable fiction of the imaginative Ashe, whose 
veracious travels in the United States were surpassed in originality by 
his quarto on the Western Islands. If this should have happened to be 
the only work in English, that fell into the Count’s hands, we can ac- 
count for the positive ‘assertion to which we have alluded. 
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did not venture within a couple of leagues of the hot springs 
of this beautiful valley, where he may have settled it in his 
mind that the ancient inhabitants of Atlantis are still expiating 
their crimes in the boiling mud and sulphur of the Caldeiras.* 

These are not the only remarkable objects, of which the 
Count has taken only the most hasty notice. Thus he mere- 
ly mentions the occurrence of caves in some one of the is- 
lands, but has omitted to notice the very extensive caverns in 
the lava of Fayal and St. Michael’s, some of which, particu- 
larly in the latter island, were explored and are minutely de- 
scribed by Dr. Webster in his work on the Azores, published 

. 1822, and which exhibited not only many singular forms of 
cle lava, but afforded other valuable geological infor- 
mation. T 

The manner in which the occurrence of opal at Fayal is 
inentioned (page 12), might lead to the supposition that it was 


for a description of these springs, inferior only to the Geysers of 
iceland, and which are merely named in this ** Resumo,’’ we must refer 
our readers, to Dr. Webster's account in the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Journal; and for a minute analysis of the waters by Dr. Jackson, to a late 
number of the American Journal of Science. 

Count Vargas slightly alludes to the works of “alguns Inglezes,’ 
which he pronounces to be merely the results of a cursory glance, “ cor- 
rerio de passagem,”’ but he does not appear to have met with that of 
our countryman Dr. Webster. This was, we believe, the result of 
a residence of the greater part of a year. It has long been known 
to geologists, and has been often quoted by Lyell, D: tubeny, and 
other European geological writers. Dr. W ebster has recently made a 
second voyage to the islands, and observed several new and interesting 
plenomena, among which may be mentioned the discovery of the evolu- 
tion of large quantities of carbonic acid and nitrogen gases, from the hot 
springs and fissures in the lava; some remarkable changes on the surface 
irom the action of water ; several new fumaroles,in different places, with 
deposits of silica; springs of hot water beneath the running streams of 
cold water, and many other interesting facts. The effect of the carbonic 
icid emitted from a fissure at the base of a hill of trac hyte and tuffa in 
St. Michael’s, is described by Dr. Webster as very striking. In front of the 
fissure was a level field of some acres in extent, planted with Indian 
corn. The corn, at the distance of ten or fifteen yards from the fissure (a 
mere crack in the rock) was nearly full grown, and of the usual height ; 
but as it was nearer to the fissure, this regularly diminished, and, within 
five or six feet, it was but a few ‘inches in height. This curious effect 
was obviously owing to the gases flowing from the fissure, at first ona 
level with the plain, where they spread laterally, but in consequence of 
their great specific g gravity, remained on the ground ; as the distance how- 
ever from the fissure increased, they became more and more mingled with 
atmospheric air, and were more and more elevated, until they rose above 
the corn, which there attained its proper growth. This affords a fine 
‘lustration of Dr. Dalton’s theory of the diffusion of gases, and of the 
influence of carbonic acid on vegetation 
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discovered by our author, though we happen to know that it 
was first noticed and made public by that indefatigable natur- 
alist, Mr. Nuttall, several years since. It has been usual for 
geological observers of any reputation, who have described 
tracts of country which had been previously examined by oth- 
ers, carefully to acknowledge the sources of information they 
had occasion to use. But this does not appear to have been 
deemed necessary by Count Vargas. He briefly tells us, in 
the compass of four lines, that some of the islands have been 
glanced at by his Excellency M. d’Albuquerque, and some 
‘¢ naturalistas Inglezes.’’ With the exception of the late Mr. 

Bowdich, no English ‘¢ naturalista’’ has been deemed worthy 
of mention. The notice of Mr. Bowdich,* as well as the 
allusion to Albuquerque’s ¢ very imperfect account in the Por- 
tuguese language, could not very well have been avoided, our 
author havi ing been greatly indebted to the first named travel- 

ler, and the ‘ Resumo ” having been published in Lisbon. 
We cannot for a moment suppose, that a ‘* Director do Mu- 
seo Real da Historia Natural,’? had never seen Von Buch’s 
work, or stumbled on Humboldt’s first volume ; and though 
other works of humbler pretensions may well have escaped 
his notice, certain it is that the ‘* Resumo ”’ everywhere ex- 
hibits marks of having been, for the most part, sublimed, like 
the sulphur of the islands, from some hidden store- house of 
materials ; — that is, so far as its statements are correct ; there 
remains enough, after this deduction, to entitle it to the char- 
acter of great originality. 

It is well known to geologists of the present day, that many 
errors have been committed by those, who have turned their 
attention to volcanic districts, in consequence of their having 
overlooked some of the most decided craters, from their want, 
probably, of decided symmetry. This appears to have been the 
case with Count Vargas. He tells us, for instance, that there 
are but two craters in St. Michael’s; we believe he would 
have come nearer the truth if he had said two hundred. He 
does not seem to have been acquainted with the true charac- 
teristics of a volcanic country, or to have been aware that the 
existence of a crater is by no means characteristic of a vol- 
canic mountain or island. The operation of time and the in- 





* Bowdich’s posthumous work on Madeira and Porto Santo was pub- 


lished in 1825. 
+ Observacdes sobre a Ilha de &. Miguel, Lisboa, 1826. 
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fluence of external agents, are not the only causes of the great 
changes which craters undergo. As has been justly re- 
marked by Mr. Scrope, there exists in the volcanic plenom- 
ena themselves, a tendency to obliterate their forms ; — a 
series of causes alternately scooping out the interior of a “ 
canic mountain, and predually filling up again the cavity ¢ 
crater thus produced.* Of the changes which volcanic coun- 
tries gradually undergo long after active eruptions, we have 
very recent evidence in regard to the vicinity of Jorullo in 
Mexico, where, in 1759, a tract of ground from three to four 
square miles in extent rose up in the shape of a bladder, with 
thousands of small cones, from six to ten feet in height ; and 
in the midst of these, six large masses sprung up from a chasm, 
from three hundred to sixteen hundred feet each, above the 
old level of the plains. Since this spot was visited and de- 
scribed by Humboldt, about twenty-four years have elapsed, 
and during that time the immediate vicinity has undergone 
such a change, that it can hardly be rec ognised from his de- 
sc eg and a great part of the little cones have disappear- 
ed. - ‘¢ When,” says Professor Daubeny of Oxford, — 
wees philosophical w ‘ork on volcanoes is well known to geo- 
logists, and whose recent visit to the United States has aftord- 
ed so much pleasure to so many of our readers, — ‘‘ when we 
observe a mountain constituted of materials, possessing even 
in part, a vitreous aspect and fracture, together with a cellular 
structure, &c. we need not hesitate in pronouncing the whole 
mass as volcanic, although all vestiges of a crater may be lost, 
and the form possess no analogy to that which belongs in gen- 
eral to mountains of the same class.”{ We need not multiply 
authorities on this point, and will only add, that because the 
Count saw none of his expected vestiges of craters in several 
of the islands, it is no proof that they do not exist. His only 
notion of a crater was probably that of all persons who have 
not made themselves acquainted with the true geological im- 
port of the term. 

Count Vargas has made one notable discovery, of the honor 
of which we would on no account deprive him. It is that of 
‘*schisto argiloso primitivo ”’ in the Island of Graciosa, a speci- 
men of which we happen to have seen, marked, if not by his 


” 


Considerations on Volcanoes, London, 1825. 
See Burckhardt’s Travels in Mexico. 
A Description of Active and Extinct Volcanoes, London, 18206. 
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own hand, by his authority. It is as distinct trachyte with 
crystals of felspar and vesicular cavities, as was ever found in 
a volcanic region. Theslaty structure and somewhat vitreous 
lustre are the only characters which give it any resemblance 
to argillaceous schist. 

In the description of the island of St. Mary’s, we are told, 
that it had been supposed to be primitive, or to contain prim- 
itive rocks. Where this piece of information was picked up, 
we are unable to say. We have seen portions of granite’ 
which were ejected from the extinct volcanoes of one of the 
Azores but little changed, yet still exhibiting proofs of having 
been subjected to a very high temperature ; but we never be- 
fore heard of the occurrence of primitive rocks in St. Mary’s. 
This island, but a few miles from St. Michael’s, and in plain 
sight, is conceived by the Danish geologist to be a fragment 
of Madeira, at least a thousand miles distant. ‘The reasons 
for this belief will we fear not be quite so satisfactory to oth- 
ers. ‘They are, the similarity of stratification of what he 
terms the basalt, the presence of the same species of con- 
glomerate and tuffa, the same ‘‘ calcareous element,’’ in su- 
perficial layers, &c. So too the remains of forests on the 
opposite sides of Porto Santo and Madeira, the occurrence of 
the same rocks, the symmetry of the basaltic layers, and the 
presence of basaltic veins in both, are adduced by Count Var- 
gas as proofs of the original connexion of those two islands. 
‘The same reasoning, carried a little way further, might have 
been made to prove “the original connexion of St. Mary’s with 
Iceland and Desolation Island, with all the intervening dry 
land, with the Moluccas, and the Giant’s Causeway. It is 
true, as stated by Count Vargas, that limestone occurs in the 
island! of St. Mary’ s, but it is of most obvious recent forma- 
tion. It is quite hard indeed, but full of fossil marine shells, 
and impressions, with many fragments of lava, tuff, and obsi- 
dian, and perfect crystals of augite. If this limestone had 
been of anterior formation to the lava, it must have been sub- 
jected to enormous pressure, otherwise its carbonic acid must 
have been driven off. The absence of such pressure is not only 
indicated by the limestone itself, but also by the cellular ap- 
pearance of the fragments of lava enclosed in it. 

As regards the clays met with in several of the islands, so 
far from having been originally deposited in their present state, 
they have originated from the action of the acid vapors and 
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gases upon the felspathic rocks, the trachytes and porphyries 
in their vicinity ; and it is a process which is to be seen going 
on at this very moment, not only here, but in all solfaterras. 
When the escape of these gases and vapors shall have ceased, 
the vast quantities of argillaceous matter, now soft and nearly 
liquid, will probably become dry and hard, and put on the 
same appearance as the clays of St. Mary’s. 

We have remarked, that while the views of geologists as to 
the changes to which these islands may have been subjected, 
will of course differ, as to their volcanic origin there can be 
but one opinion. The questions, for instance, whether their 
lavas have been all ejected under or above the waters, and 
whether certain parts have been elevated and others depress- 
ed, will admit of discussion. But we shall leave these 
points, and endeavour to present our readers with some of the 
results of the observations of geologists, who have preceded 
the author of the ‘* Resumo.”’ 

Madeira was several years ago described by Von Buch, as 
consisting of beds which have been elevated above the level 
of the ocean by elastic fluids; but he did not notice any dis- 
tinct craters. Mr. Bennet found two craters, one on the east- 
ern, and the other on the western side of the island,* the 
largest being about four English miles in circumference. Mr. 
Scrope, in his ingenious and valuable work on volcanoes, 
quotes Madeira as one of the many examples of islands com- 
posed chiefly of volcanic products, which have risen from be- 
low the sea, solely by subterranean expansion, without having 
been since augmented in height or bulk by the products of ex- 
ternal ejections. t Mr. Bowdich’s account leaves no doubt 
of the volcanic origin of Madeira, and he has described the 
tuff, scoria, pumice, and other volcanic products of which it 
consists. He found the tuff and scorie repeatedly alternating 
with acellular basalt (lava ?), forming a bed or current, the 
direction of which was indicated by that of the oval or elon- 
gated cells. He also describes a compact and columnar vari- 
ety of basalt, in many places covering the other strata, and 
itself here and there covered by fragments cemented by a yel- 
low tuffa. In the centre of the island this was seen lmme- 
diately incumbent on limestone, which Mr. Bowdich considers 
as the fundamental rock, and the thickness of which is seven 





* Geological Transactions, London, Vol. I. p. 392. 
t Scrope on Volcanoes, London, 1825, p. 183. 
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hundred feet. This limestone he refers to the transition se- 
ries. Both this and all the other rocks are traversed by very 
numerous dykes of basalt. An elliptical funnel-shaped de- 
pression was observed about eighty feet above the sea, which 
was probably a crater of elevation. From Mr. Bowdich’s 
account, it presents every appearance of having been formed 
by a minor volcanic heave, which threw up vast blocks of the 
rock it rent from beneath the ocean, but did not eject any lava 
or contents of its own. 

The island of Porto Santo appeared to the same observer 
to consist of tertiary sandstone and limestone, alternating with 
the volcanic strata. ‘The lowest visible deposit is a calcare- 
ous tuffa, reaching to the height of sixteen hundred feet, and 
traversed by vertical dykes of basalt. ‘The sandstone Mr. 
Bowdich considered as of more recent origin than the vol- 
canic deposit ; and in the neighbouring island of Basco he saw 
the calcareous tufia covered with beds of limestone a hundred 
feet above the level of the sea. Count Vargas professes his 
belief that the calcareous rock and basalt are contempora- 
neous. But the limestone abounds in shells, which, together 
with the relative position of the two rocks and other geo- 
logical appearances, lead to the probable inference of the 
limestone being of more recent origin. The horizontality of 
the strata, both in this and some of the other islands, is op- 
posed to the theory of elevation by violent volcanic action 
beneath a limited area ; but the facts which have within a few 
years been brought to light, have relieved us from the necessity 
of resorting to this explanation. Our views in regard to vol- 
canic action have been greatly modified, and we have been 
taught, that a gradual rise of land. over a great extent of coun- 
try thas been and is going on. We think that evidence exists 
of such change in some of these islands, and little or none of 
that subsidence and submersion of which the Count was ap- 
parently so well satisfied. 

The curious and highly interesting circumstances in regard 
to the elevation of the solid strata of the North of Europe, 
and in South America, are now familiar to geologists, but may 
be less so to some of our readers, and certainly do not appear 
to have been known to our author. There is now no doubt 
of the rise of land on the coast of Chili in 1822, and again in 
1835 to the height of ten feet in some places. Indeed Mr. 
Darwin observed evidence of a rise of fourteen feet about 
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sixty miles south of Valparaiso, in the shells attached to the 
rock. Similar facts have further shown that the whole coast 
of the Pacific from Peru to Terra del Fuego has undergone 
this c hange of level. The parallel terraces, as at Coquimbo, 
which rise to the height of three hundred feet and more, have 
been found to be covered with seashells, indicating succes- 
sive elevations. And this has not been effected by sudden 
and violent action only, but also by insensible degrees, as is 
now admitted to be the case in parts of Norway and Sweden, 
and in the island of Great Britain. The elevation of the coast 
of South America, which we believe first attracted notice, 
was attended with a terrific earthquake, but in the North of 
Europe along the coasts of the Bothnian Gulf the rise has 
been gradual, and unattended with any volcanic phenomena. 
Mr. Lye I] bas recently examined the marks, cut in the rocks 
by the Swedish pilots under the direction of the Swedish 
Ac ademy in 1820, and found the level of the Baltic in calm, 
weather several inches below them. He also found the lev- 
el of the waters several feet below marks made seventy or 
a hundred years before. He obtained similar results in other 
places. He discovered deposits on the side of the Bothnian 
Gi lf, between Stockholm and Gefle, containing fossil shells 
of thas same species which now characterize the brackish wa- 
ters of that sea. ‘These occur at various elevations, of from 
one foot to a hundred feet, and sometimes reach fifty miles 
inland. The result of this examination induced Mr. Lyell to 
declare his belief, that certain parts of Sweden are undergoing 
a gradual rise to the amount of two or three feet in a century. * 
The relative changes of level of the sea and dry land have 
been noticed in several other places, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Pozzuoli, of which M. Arago gave an account at 
the meeting of the Academy of Sciences on the 15th of May, 
1837, together with the results of the observations of M. Ca- 
poccl, Director of the Observatory at Naples. It is to be 
hoped, that this highly interesting phenomenon, connected 
with the physical history of the earth, will not be neglected 
by observers in this country, which has already presented sO 
many new and important geological facts. Mr. Babbage has 
proposed an ingenious explanation of these phenomena, viz. 


Fourth Report of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
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the local changes of temperature in the lower strata of the 
earth ; and has calculated that a change of 100° Fahrenheit 
that should affect a formation of sandstone to a depth of five 
miles, would cause an elevation at the surface to the extent of 
twenty-five feet.* 

Before undertaking a description of these islands, our au- 
thor should have made himself somewhat acquainted with the 
phenomena of subaqueous volcanoes, and would then have been 

saved the unsuccessful labor of bending facts to a preconceiv- 

ed theory. He must have seen in every island evidence of 
the repetition of eruptions, and ought to have been aware that 
such repetitions must have had the effect of raising the sum- 
mits of the once submarine mountains above the level of the 
sea. According to the best observers, the limit of elevation 
has in many cases been attained, and hence we have these and 
other insular volcanoes. The observations of Humboldt and 
Von Buch, have led them to the opinion, that in submarine 
eruptions, the strata previously forming the bottom of the sea 
are uniformly elevated. Hence it is easy to account for the 
presence of the limestone in these islands, and the occurrence 
in it of fossil shells and impressions. But in some, the lime- 
stone is of more recent origin. 

The great lateral extension of many of the beds of lava in 
these islands is one of the many evidences of their having 
flowed under the pressure of the ocean, as has been remarked 
in Iceland, the Ferroe islands, and others whose submarine 
origin is admitted by all observers. Where volcanic action 
has broken out since the elevation, the craters, or lateral open- 
ings and dykes, are ev ery where seen. In some of the beds 
of lava, the vessicles or air bubbles are of prodigious size, 
two or more feet in diameter, and those of smaller size are 
everywhere met with, even in the hardest and most compact 
lava, while that in which they are so numerous as to give the 
lava the spongiform and cellular aspect, occupies the sides of 
the hills or covers large tracts of surface. The hills and 
mountains with which the islands abound, marking the sites of 
eruptions, and the plateaux composed of compact lava and 
tuff, or covered by pumice and scorified fragments, with 
blocks of obsidian, still farther indicate a submarine origin, 
and render the resemblance to Iceland and the islands already 
referred to still more striking. 


* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, Oct. 1837. 
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The interpositions of beds of scoriz and tuffa, which are to 
be seen in the most distinct manner alternating with the beds 
of basaltic lava all along the coasts, in bold precipices, indi- 
cate a series of ejections at successive intervals. In some of 
the islands, high bluffs are composed entirely of very hard, 
light-colored tuffa, which, as at Fayal, might be mistaken for 
sandstone ; in other places detached masses rise in pinnacles 
above the waters s, or have been cut through by the action of 
the waves, presenting the most picturesque appearance. Some 
of them are arched and the waters flow beneath. 

Great changes on the surface are going on at this day. 
Within the recollection of many of the inhabit: ants, torrents of 
water have rushed from the mountains, carrying destruction in 
their course, overwhelming cottages and cultivated spots with 
huge masses of rocks, pumice, and loose earth. There is one 
spot in St. Michael’s, several acres in extent, which was ver- 
dant and cultivated, until on a sudden the whole surface was 
covered with huge fragments borne down in the course of one 
night, and it is now a barren waste of loose rocks. In an- 
other spot, on the side of a deep ravine, at the bottom of 
which flowed a small stream, an enormous mass of pumice, 
an acre or two in extent and several hundred feet in thickness, 
suddenly separated from the main body, which formed an ex- 
tensive plain, and fell into the ravine, leaving a yawning and 
frightful chasm. In Madeira these destructive effects have 
been more common and terrific than in the Azores. The 
effect of a most frightful flood, which occurred in 1803, 
has been described by an eyewitness, when such a swel- 
ling of the rivers took place , that they shortly rose and 
overflowed their banks, rushing down the declivities, and 
sweeping away whole vineyards and plantations, cattle, wine, 
stores, and the houses of the inhabitants, who, with their 
whole families perished. Rocks of enormous size, as well as 
the largest trees, torn up by the roots, were carried from the 
mountains to the sea. The vestiges of this dreadful flood are 
still to be seen. <A crater, said to be about three quarters of 
a mile in circumference, had a segment of its larger circum- 
ference, with the trees growing upon it, borne down into the 
bottom of the crater. In the town of Funchal, whole lines 
re houses with their inmates were swept into the sea, church- 

s, bridges, and edifices of every description were involved in 
a same general wreck. It was computed that no less than 
three hundred persons perished. 
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The action of the waves is continually producing changes 
along all the coasts, the interposed beds of tuff and cinders 
are washed away, and the compact beds of lava being left un- 
supported, fall. ‘The shores are strewed with huge blocks 
and fragments of all sizes. 

Did not the geological structure of the islands furnish abun- 
dant evidence of volcanic action, we find it on record in the 
islands, and in one of the earliest works, that eruptions and 
earthquakes have occurred at various times, as well within the 
recollection of living witnesses as at earlier periods. 

The first earthquake of which we have been able to 
find any record was on the 25th of October, in the year 
1522, when five thousand persons were destroyed. It oc- 
curred at daylight, and was particularly violent in the dis- 
trict of Fanaes da Ajuda and Maia, on the north coast of St. 
Michael’s. It extended to a considerable distance, nearly de- 
stroying the large city and port of Villa Franca. A large part 
of the town was laid in ruins, and the Franciscan convent and 
other buildings were overwhelmed by a torrent of ashes and 
mud which has since become consolidated into a compact 
tuffa. Although the destruction of this place is now always 
attributed, by the present inhabitants, to an earthquake, it is be- 
yond doubt that an eruption took place, of which we find 
traces in the compact lava covering the tuff and running out 
into the sea, forming indeed a wall with points here and there 
appearing above water, and resembling somewhat a coral reef, 
in front of the town. ‘There is also in front of the town an is- 
land of tuff in distinct strata, dipping towards the interior in 
the form of a washing basin.* 

In 1563, on the 25th of June, the whole island of St. Mi- 
chael’s was convulsed with an earthquake, which was most se- 
riously felt in the neighbourhood of Ribeira Grande. An erup- 
tion appears to have taken place near the centre of the island ; 
and the hill formed, which has now the name of Mount V ultur, 
exhibits abundant evidence of this event. The lava flowed in 
a current chiefly to the West, and covered Cabuco with porous 
lava; a tract which still remains uncultivated. At this time a 
large crater, called Lagoa do Fogo (or Lake of fire), twelve 
and a half fathoms deep, was formed. 

An eruption also occurred on the 2d of September, 1630, 


* See a plate and description of this island in Daubeny on Volcanoes, 
copied from Dr. Webster’s work 
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in the valley of the Furnas, and the spot is now a nearly cir- 
cular plain surrounding a somewhat high hill with a crater at 
top. At this time the cinders were carried nearly ninety 
leagues, as far as ‘Terceira. 

Since then other eruptions of minor importance have taken 
lace from the same spot. On the 10th of October, 1652, 
the elevated Pico do Fogo was raised, and on the 19th of the 
same month, the hill called Pico de Ja) Ramos, northeast f 
Lugar de Rosto de Cao in St. Michael’s. July 3d, 1638, was 
an eruption from the sea off Pico das Camarhinas, at the dis- 
tance of one league from land, and where there were forty 
fathoms of water.- In 1691, there was an eruption off St. 
Michael’s, and another in 1720, producing an island six miles 
i) circumference. Many e earthquakes occurred in the autumn 
of 1810. On the Ist of February, 1811, was an eruption off 
Genetes ; and on June 13th occurred another, about a mile 
from the island of St. Michael’s, which elevated the island call- 
ed Sabrina, described and depicted in Dr. Webster’s work. 
The same phenomena have since occasionally recurred, but 
there has been no actual volcanic eruption in St. Michael’s. 
In the island of St. George a destructive eruption happened 
in 1808, which is also described by Dr. Webster. 

In the Count’s meagre notices of the other islands, there is 
nothing which demands notice. We should perhaps make an 
exception in regard to Flores, where he professes to have dis- 
covered a vein of zinc !— more primitive rocks, — the ‘schis- 
to argilloso primitivo ? again; — and ‘ srandes depositos de 
barro proprio para cachimbos,” which may be translated pipe 
clay enough for all the smokers, of whom there is no deficien- 
cy, in the islands ; — a discovery (this last) so far exceeding 
in importance any other rec orded in the ¢ Resumo,”’’ that its 
author deserves from the grateful Azoreans a perennial monu- 
ment of pipe-stems. 

In a word, all the geological phenomena, which have been 
remarked, lead to one and the same inference in regard to the 
volcanic origin and causes of the present aspect of the remain- 
ing members of this archipelago, and lend no support to the 
theory of subsidence. We do not hesitate to express our 
opinion, that not only Madeira and the Azores, but also the 
Cape de Verds and Canaries have had a similar origin, and are 
to be viewed as belonging to the third class in Mr. Scrope’s 
arrangement of volcanoes ; in which are also comprised many 
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of the volcanoes in the Cordilleras of South America, those 
of Sumatra, Java, the Moluccas, and nearly all in the islands 
of the Pacific, — in all of which we hear of terrific eruptions 
occasionally breaking out from mountains which were not 
previously suspected to be of volcanic nature, or from the 
adjacent waters. 





Art. IV. — Histoire de Napoléon, par M. pe Norvins. 
Deuxiéme Edition en quatre Tomes, a Paris et 4 New 
York. 1829. 

History of Napoleon, by M. pre Norvins. 


THovueH scarcely known in this country, the History of 
M. de Norvins is generally esteemed in Europe the most 
valuable work hitherto published on Napoleon and his age. 
It has been rendered into several of the continental languages, 
and should before now have been placed, in a good transla- 
tion, in the hands of English and American readers. 

We refer to it, however, at the present time, for a differ- 
ent purpose from that either of analysis or criticism. We 
propose to throw together some notices of a personage, who, 
for a brief space, occupied a prominent position in that event- 
ful history ; one of those many actors on a busy scene, 
whom time silently sweeps away, and whom the world so 
easily forgets, as soon as they have ceased to be the immedi- 
ate objects of hope or fear, of admiration or animosity. 

In a newspaper of last autumn, among the scraps of for- 
eign intelligence, our eye fell upon a hasty announcement of 
the death of Maria Louisa, Archduchess of Parma, widow of 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; one, who, had she been so happy as 
to have died twenty-seven years ago, in giving birth to the 
heir of that splendid royalty which then she shared, would 
have had her praises proclaimed from the pulpits of all Chris- 
tendom, and her last words registered in the annals of na- 
tions. But she outlived her fair destinies. Clouds settled 
round the sunset of her day ; and she went down in silence 
and loneliness, unheeded and unlamented, lost in the crowd 
of monarchs, an outcast from renown. 

In giving a short biographical sketch of this princess, it 
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would be unreasonable, as well as fruitless, to aim to revoke 
the sentence which condemns her name, if not to oblivion, 
to obscurity. The writer of this notice (born her subject, 
though not interested in her memory by any benefit or in- 
jury) might be pardoned a momentary feeling for the in- 
difference with which she is dismissed ; but no one certainly 
has a right to wonder, that other interests should so absorb the 
attention of our sober and peaceful contemporaries, as to leave 
them no leisure to look at the exit of such personages as 
played the tragedy on the same stage where we are now act- 
ing the comedy ; whose errors and follies, whose stormy vi- 
cissitudes, prepared this blessed period of tranquillity in which 
we are privileged to live. Still it may be thought worth 
while to place on record some notices of such a life, that, if 
curiosity should at any time be rekindled concerning it, an 
humble monument may remain to guide others in their re- 
searches. 

The life of Maria Louisa, during the period of early 
womanhood, is already in the charge of history. As long as she 
was sailing on board the lofty ship, that seemed for a time to 
have chained the winds at its stern, the eyes of all Europe 
were fixed upon her. When that proud vessel went down, 
and she was cast ashore amidst the wreck of that sudden 
disaster, the world lost sight of her ; and the last page of her 
biography is blank, like that of the seaman thrown by the 
waves on the coast of a desert island, and effaced from the 
roll of the living. But, before we come to our subject, 
before we endeavour to fill up that blank page, we must re- 
call to the memory of our readers what most me! them well 
know, and what in consequence we shall give in few words, 
the life of our heroine from her birth to the fall a Napoleon. 

Maria Louisa Leopoldine Caroline, Archduchess of Aus- 
tria, eldest daughter of the Emperor Francis the First, and 
of the second of his four wives, Maria Theresa of Naples, 
was born at Schonbrunn, in 1791. She was bred like other 
daughters of monarchs. She was taught to speak French 
and Italian, and to play on the piano, with all the other ap- 
pendages of drawing, dancing, and riding. 

Born at the very dawn of those tempestuous events, in 
which Austria was so long and so disastrously engaged, and in 
which, by a succession of disgraceful campaigns, her father lost, 
one after another, the best provinces that a succession of 
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marriages * had added one after another to the possession of his 
ancestors, Maria Louisa had learnt from her nurse never to 
think of the French without shuddering with horror, never to 
finish her prayers till she had added a curse upon the name of 
Nipoleon. 

But fortune favored the brave. The ruffians, who had 
shed torrents of blood, who had overturned altar and throne, 
who had Jed her aunt Maria Antoinette to the scaffold, and, by 
Jong outrages and famine, coldly murdered her child, —now 
they had come. The blond youth of Austria had perished on 
the fields of fair Italy, on the Raab, at Essling, at Wagram, 
in a vain attempt to oppose their progress. ‘lhe squares of 
Vienna were still silent and desolate, where the French had 
pitched their tents. Schonbrunn was -still polluted, where 
the insolent Corsican had established his head-quarters. The 
crowd of archdukes were just returning from Buda, where, 
fugitive and exiled, they had received ‘laws, such as it had 
pleased the proud conqueror to dictate. 

Yet that conqueror was not inexorable. Her imperial fam- 
ily, in their haste to escape from imminent danger, had aban- 
doned her, sick, alone, in distress, in the palace of the capi- 
tal, in a besieged city, almost at the mercy of the enemy ; 
and the generous enemy, in a moment of chivalrous gallantry ‘ 
had ordered the palace to be respected, and his bombs to be 
directed elsewhere. The conqueror was not inexorable. 
Twice had Austria Jain prostrate at his feet, and twice had 
she been spared; and now, when, availing herself of favorable 
circumstances, she had broken all faith and truce, and pro- 
voked the vengeance of her enemy, when revenge would 
have seemed as just as it was profitable and easy, the. magnani- 
mous enemy still listened to proposals of peace, and granted 
it on such moderate terms as Austria had not dared to expect. 

Austria had lost all. She had no Jonger any provinces to 
give up. She could not pretend to bestow on the invader 
what was already indisputably his. There was only one gift 
by which the vanity of the Corsican parvenu could still be 
won upon. Austria, now struggling for her very existence, 
did not hesitate. She stained by a mésalliance the arms of the 
proud house of Hapsburg. She gave up her blood and 


* « Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube ; 
Nam, quod Mars aliis, dat tibi pulchra Venus.” 
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flesh. She gave up Maria Louisa; the peace of Vienna was 
sealed ; Cesar was restored to his throne. And now the 
enemy of her father, of her country, and of her God, must 
acquire over her the most sacred rights. She must look 
upon him with fondness and deference ; she was the fairest 
of his conquests, the wife of his choice ; she must be the 
mother of his children. 

The language of the court was changed. The brigand 
chief had become a leader of heroes. His pedigree was 
found to ascend to a prodigious antiquity. The jacobin gen- 
eral was now the anointed of the Lord. He had restored 
order to France, and peace to Europe. The Aulic Council 
called him their friend. Francis the First called him his 
brother. He was as generous as fortunate. He was the Al- 
exander of our days ; and, like Alexander, he was to choose 
among his enemies a bride, who should endear to him the 
shade of his laurels, who should make him love the security 
of peace, and the comforts of home. 

Maria Louisa listened, and prepared for the sacrifice. The 
mild creature never knew how to show any repugnance to 
other people’s desires. She had been taught to hate, and she 
hated ; she was now bidden to love, and she married. On 
the 11th of March, 1810, the nuptials were celebrated at 
Vienna, Berthier prince of Neufchatel representing the person 
of Napoleon. ‘Two days afterward the bride proceeded to- 
wards France. 

In a little village near Soissons, a single horseman, in plain 
dress, rode by her carriage, and approached as if to recon- 
noitre more closely. The carriage stopped, the door was 
opened, the cavalier entered, and they proceeded together. 
Thus did Napoleon, by an unceremonious surprise, introduce 
himself to his bride ; thus was her love romance commenced 
and finished. During the three following days, she was led 
through all the ceremonies of the French court, and, March 
3st, she received the nuptial benediction from Cardinal 
Fesch, uncle of Napoleon. 

Maria Louisa was then in the flower of her age. Her 
stature was above the middle size ; her complexion fresh and 
blooming ; she had auburn hair, Austrian eyes and lips ; her 
hand and foot served as a model for the Concord, a statue of 
Canova. Her temper was sweet and gentle. An obedient 
and dutiful wife, she won the affection of her warrior, by all 
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the charms of youth and innocence. Her modest and artless 
deference could not fail to conciliate his despotic and wilful 
temper, and her unaffected tenderness was repaid with kind- 
ness and regard. Her intellectual faculties, it is true, were 
far from equalling those of her unfortunate rival Josephine, 
who exerted a useful influence upon the mind of her consort. 
Maria Louisa could do little more than bless and smile. Na- 
poleon loved her the better for it. His ideas of the sex he 
had expressed to Madame de Staél, when that ambitious lady 
asked him who was the woman he liked best in the world. 
** Celle que fait plus d’enfants,”’ replied the destroyer. 

A year had scarcely elapsed, when Maria Louisa made 
him father of a son. Never was a child more noisily greet- 
ed at his coming into the world, nor could ever a woman 
be prouder of her offspring, than was the fortunate mother of 
the king of Rome. All Europe was awakened by the thun- 
ders announcing her happy accouchement. High mass was 
celebrated at all altars. Monarchs and princes came to at- 
tend the baptismal solemnity. Napoleon felt as if the re- 
volving wheel of fortune had by that event been stopped for 
ever. Alas for him, that event was the last of unmingled 
prosperity. His impious war of Spain raised against him the 
execration of the just ; the imprisonment of the pope ex- 
cited against him the zeal of the pious ; his campaign of 
Russia armed heaven and earth against him. 

His hour had come. The Divinity, that had determined 
his destruction, maddened him first, and made his bewilder- 
ing greatness the instrument of his fall. While starting for 
his last campaign of Germany in 1813, with the vain hope of 
conciliating his father-in-law, he placed his dutiful wife at the 
head of the regency which was to govern in his absence. 
His ingenuous empress, his mild and inexpe rienced compan- 
ion, whom he had always called ma petite oie, ‘‘ my little 
goose,’’ was raised at once to the government of a tottering 
empire, in the midst of intrigues and factions, in days of per- 
ils and storms. Her task, however, was not so difficult as 
might be supposed. She received, by the mail from her hus- 
band, the speeches she was occasionally to deliver before the 
Senate : ; by her side was constantly sitting Cambacéreés, the 
archchancellor, the right eye of Napoleon in all political trans- 
actions ; and the yea and the nay, by which the regent an- 
swered all questions, were always dictated by the nod of the 
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minister.* The destinies continued adverse ; the French 
territory was invaded ; the flood threatened from every part. 
While Napoleon by marvellous efforts checked the allies on 
the right, they prevailed on the left, and arrived under the 
walls of the capital. Maria Louisa, who had nothing to fear 
from the besiegers, among whom were her father and broth- 
ers, without waiting for the result, insisted on being sent to 
Blois ; and thither ‘ae was accordingly escorted by twenty- 
five hundred men, the very soul of the garrison ‘of Paris. 
Three days after, the capital surrendered ; and eleven days 
later the Emperor abdicated his crown at Fontainbleau. 
Maria Louisa, willing or unwilling always without a will of 
her own, was obliged to follow her father to Vienna. In 
his exile, in his mock empire of Elba, Napoleon received 
visits from his mother and sisters. Friends and servants ap- 
peared by stealth, in haste, with a tear of regret, or with a 
ray of hope for better days. ‘Towards the August of 1814, 
another visiter came ; a fair Yady with a fair child in her arms, 
sailing from the neighbouring shores of Italy, with an air of 
great precaution and rnystery. Napoleon received her with 
great attention, covered the child with his kisses, and clasped 
the mother to his bosom. There she remained two days 
and two nights, jealously hidden from public curiosity. Then, 
with the same secrecy, preparations were made for her de 
parture. Napoleon accompanied her to her barge, and stood 
upon the shore, long eagerly gazing upon the fading sail. 
Whence that lady had come, whither she was going, who she 
was, could not then be told. It became, however, afterwards, 
but too certain, that the lady was not, as history would fain have 
recorded, Maria Louisa, nor the child, the king of Rome.+ 
From the Isle of Elba, Napoleon started for new for- 


* We find among the memoirs of that epoch a little anecdote so uni- 
versally asserted, as to leave small doubt of its authenticity. Napoleon, 
who was not always careful in the choice of his expressions, in a fit of 
impatience against some show of a reluctant spirit on the part of his Senate, 
walking up and down ina passion, and stamping upon the floor, had ex- 
claimed, “Ce sont des ganaches,”’ ‘‘ They are blockheads.’’ Maria Loui- 
sa, who was not much be ‘yond the elements in her French, timidly ap- 
proaching him, asked for the meaning of the word, ganache. Napoleon an- 
swered with visible embarrassment, ‘“‘ Why,—it means, — clever fel- 
lows.”’ Maria Louisa treasured up the word. During her regency, being 
pressed to answer some difficult question, ‘‘ Let us consult the archchan- 
cellor,’”’ said she, ‘‘ gui est le plus grand ganache de tous.’ 

t It was afterwards understood, that she was a Polish countess from 
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tunes. His eagle once more spread its wings over France ; 
his standard once more waved on the battlefield. One of 
the first cares of his reéstablished empire, was to assert 
his sacred rights over his wife and child. But Austria no 
longer dreaded his power. Austria was now at the head of 
his enemies ; and Maria Louisa, under the paternal protection, 
and a prisoner in the Austrian court, was learning to forget her 
husband, and embroidering the banners which were to con- 
front his eagle. An attempt was made, by the friends of Bon- 
aparte at Vienna, to carry off his empress and heir, whom 
Napoleon had promised to present to the people at the 
Champ de Mai. But the plot was discovered, and Maria 
Louisa remained at Vienna till after the battle of Waterloo. 

A fugitive, a prisoner, a victim chained, Prometheus-like, 
for torture, to the rock of St. Helena, Napoleon seemed 
never to think of his wife but with the fondest affection. 
His empress and child were the object of a profound anxiety. 
His letters and messages to her were reiterated with vain but 
incessant assiduity. ‘The first question he addressed to all 
visiters, was about her. To her he gave his last thoughts, 
his last words. ‘To her, in his last will, he intrusted all he 
still fancied himself to possess. To her love and kindness 
he recommended all such friends as had any claims upon his 
gratitude ; his veterans, the companions of his glories, the 
sharers of his disasters. Whatever might have been his 
opinion of his empress during his life, he seems to have died 
her enthusiastic lover. 

We are now about to consider how she responded to his 
esteem and affection, and how she realized the expectation 
of the world. We are to see her abandoned to herself, 
acting as an independent sovereign, at the head of a small but 
flourishing state, preceded by a fair reputation, rich in bril- 
liant recollections, and mistress of her will. 

At the epoch of the treaty of Fontainbleau, in 1814, the 
allies, having to dispose of the empress, thought of indemnify- 
ing her for the loss of her august titles, by giving her a share 
in the spoils of Italy ; that unfortunate Italy, which, in all 
political transactions, has always been dismembered and _ par- 
celled to balance accounts. It was resolved, that she should 


Warsaw, the heroine of one of the few love intrigues in which Napoleon 
ever indulged, 
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be duchess of Parma, Placentia, and Guastalla, and her state 
was to be transmitted to her son as legitimate heir. The 
attempts of Murat, king of Naples, to make himself master 
of Italy, the troubles of the whole peninsula, and subsequent- 
ly the return of Napoleon from the Isle of Elba, prevented 
the princess from being sent to her states. After the battle 
of Waterloo, Bonaparte’s son was rebaptized ; instead of his 
paternal name Napoleon, he was called Charles Joseph ; 
his title of King of Rome was changed into that of Duke 
of Reichstadt ; he lost all right to his mother’s succession, 
and was withdrawn from her guardianship. 

Maria Louisa had no spirit and no capacity for resistance. 
They bade her put off the arms and liveries of her husband ; 
to divest herself of the title of empress ; to forget Napoleon ; 
to surrender his son. In all she was obedient. Widowed 
and childless, but surrounded with pomp and magnificence, 
all things being settled and disposed for her reception, she 
left Vienna and hastened towards her humble metropolis. 
Greeted and applauded wherever she passed in her journey, 
she drew after her the best part of the population of Lom- 
bardy. Parma was crowded with strangers of all nations and 
conditions. They were especially the friends and servants of 
her husband, French and Italian warriors of the Russian and 
German campaigns ; disappointed people, who looked to her 
as the centre of their discomfited party, and to her son as the 
spes altera mundi. 

The show and triumph displayed on the occasion, the en- 
thusiasm excited by her appearance, were unexampled in the 
annals of Parma. ‘The first intoxication of the Napoleonists, 
however, considerably abated, when they heard that her son 
was not with her. The disappointment w as still greater, when 
the new government, thanking them for their good wishes, 
desired all strangers to return to their homes. The festivals 
were soon over; the capital was restored to order ; and Maria 
Louisa was left alone with her subjects. 

The duchy of Parma and Placeutia, one of the most fertile 
portions of the lovely vale of the Po, bounded on the north 
by that noble river, on the south by the ridge of the Apen- 
nines, on the east by the Enza, and on the west by the Trebbia, 
two tributaries of the Po, measures about twenty-two hundred 
square miles, and has now nearly half a million of inhabitants. 
Parma and Placentia, formerly two noble republics, proud 
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of the monuments of valor registered in the annals of their 
days of liberty, in 1508 were added to the territory of the 
church by the warlike Julius the Second. They were subse- 
quently erected into an independent duchy by Paul the Third, 
who invested with them his son Pier Luigi Farnese ; and re- 
mained as a possession of that family until its extinction in 
1748. ‘Then, after long wars which cost Europe more blood 
than the states were worth, they were adjudged to the Infant 
Don Philip, of the Spanish house of Bourbon. Ferdinand, 
heir of Don Philip, found himself involved in the catastrophe 
of the French invasion; and in 1802, Parma and Placentia 
were united to the French republic and empire, under the ap- 
pellation of the Department of the Taro. 

Maria Louisa, enthroned in prejudice of the legitimate heir, 
found at her arrival a flourishing state, enriched by the gold 
lavished upon it during the Spanish dominion, by the compar- 
ative peace it enjoy ed during the first storms of the French 
revolution, and by the commerce and industry awakened by 
the active government of the lieutenants of Napoleon. Par- 
ma, its capital, a pleasant and lively town, with a population 
fluctuating between thirty and forty thousand souls, lies on a 
smiling plain upon the banks of a small river from which it 
derives its name. Its frank and hospitable inhabitants have 
always rivalled the largest capitals in every department of in- 
tellectual culture. Under their Jast Spanish duke, Don Fer- 
dinand, enjoying the blessings of an uninterrupted peace, the 
University of Parma had been ranked among the most cele- 
brated of Europe. While the prince, a weak and bigoted 
spirit, amused himself with singing litanies and ringing “pels 
with the monks, the people cultivated letters and arts, and 
Parma was honored with the flattering appellation of the Ath- 
ens of Italy.* 

It was then difficult to misunderstand the course to be taken 
by the newly installed government. Days of repose having 
finally returned, the happy and liberalizing pursuits of peace 
were now to be resumed. Maria Louisa was perhaps by taste 
and inclination addicted to all kinds of refinement, and naturally 
inclined to declare herself a patroness of learning and art. 
But, had it been otherwise, the genius of the place would 
have prevailed over her. A taste for such siisincrseiaetamte is 


* See Botta, Storia aItalia. Lib. I. 
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communicated to all the foreign rulers of Italy at their first ar- 
rival. They seem to breathe it with the air of that delicious 
country ; with the very perfume of the flowers of its fields. 
The University prostrated since the days of military despo- 
tism, the Academy of the Fine Arts ransacked by the commis- 
saries of the French government, were by the new sovereign 
restored in part from the ravages of the recent convulsions. 
Her comparatively mild government brought many conspicuous 
personages from the neighbouring states, and her munificent 
encouragement soon Called all talents into exercise. 

Turning her attention to more durable monuments, she laid 
the first stone of a magnificent bridge on the Taro, one of the 
mightiest of torrents ; a gigantic work, which cost her seven 
years of care and several millions of esis : ; a colossal struc- 
ture of stone, with twenty arches, nearly half a mile in length, 
wide enough to give passage to four carriages abreast, without 
contradiction the noblest bridge in Italy, and perhaps i in all 
Europe. 

This bridge being achieved, she set at liberty some twenty 
inmates of an ancient female convent, pulled down their cells, 
and raised upon those ruins a golden theatre, a splendid tem- 
ple to the arts, rivalling in magnificence the Scala in Milan, 
and the San Carlo in Naples. She bestowed upon it large 
sums under the title of dowry ; she called around her every 
kind of performers ; she was proud of possessing an unequall- 
ed orchestra ; and, since the Italians give up every thing for 
music, she afforded to her subjects music to their hearts’ 
content. 

Her bridges, however, her theatres, her superb villas, her 
magnificent train, her regiments of srenadiers whom she dress- 
ed and undressed with the capricious fondness of a girl for 
her dolls, her profuse liberality to stage-players and fiddlers, 
before long exhausted her finances. Commerce and industry 
languished ; taxes pressed hard on the laboring classes, and 
the state ran merrily in debt. 

Money went to Austria under a thousand pretexts, and 
without pretexts. It was now a tribute of vassallage, now a 
bargain of alliance. Manufactories were closed, as injurious to 
Austrian industry ; steamboats were stopped as encroaching 
upon Austrian commerce. Maria Louisa paid her expenses 
when a guest at the court of her parents ; she paid the board 
of her son, whom they held as a prisoner. 
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Her ignorance and submission to the commands of her fa- 
ther account for the mismanagement of the funds of her sub- 
jects ; she could, so far, do no better ;— but the enormous 
amount of her civil list, her foolish prodigalities, and above 
all her restless peregrinations, were not less fatal than the in- 
satiable cupidity of Austria. 

No sooner had the swallows of the first spring returned, 
than she began to feel uneasy within the walls of her palace. 
It was now the desire of embracing her son at Schénbrunn, 
now her sister at Munich, now her cousin at Naples. And, 
wherever she went, there followed a long caravan of dames, 
pages, and grooms, horses and chaises, dogs, parrots, and 
monkeys. 

The monarchs of Europe, made wise by recent events, had 
adopted an economical style of travelling, in order to enjoy 
more comfort and freedom, and especially to spare the purse 
of their subjects. ‘The emperor of Russia was seen travelling 
in a modest carriage and two, under the name of Count of 
Moscow ; the King of Naples appeared in the North of Italy 
with two attendants, as the Count of Aversa; the petty 
duchess of Parma alone kept up in her journeys all the splen- 
dor of the purple. Out of mere kindness, her subjects and 
allies continued to her the title of Majesty ; she went through 
the world in all the pomp of the late Empress of France. 
‘The newspapers expatiated on her splendid attire and her un- 
bounded liberalities. Her arrival was an event, her progress 
a triumph. While she was making so much noise abroad, her 
people were quietly starving at home. 

Yet she continued honored and beloved by them. Her 
conduct was considered as the consequence of the vile policy 
of Austria. They believed her unacquainted with their mis- 
eries. Among the common sufferings, a word of sympathy 
was always reserved for her. They called her the poor be- 
trayed, — la povera tradita ; and, at her return, the warm- 
est reception always awaited her. 

It was not rare, however, that some friend took pains 
to inform her of the true state of things. More than one 
appeal was made to her sensibility. There is no free press 
in that country, but truth knows how to find its way to the 
throne. One year she was preparing to set out on a voyage 
to Naples. She had hired a frigate of the King of Sardinia, 
and furnished it like the barge of Cleopatra. The harvest 
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had been very scanty, the winter very severe. Her people 
murmured and groaned. On the eve of her departure, at 
supper, under her napkin a little note was discovered ; it was 
in a few lines the voice of her people. Maria Louisa read and 
turned pale ; she bit her lips, and shed tears of rage ; her cour- 
tiers were confounded ; but on the morrow, the poor be- 
trayed was riding to Genoa, and three days after sailing for 
Naples.* 

‘To these causes of public discontent, other grievances of a 
more serious character were added, helping to undermine her 
popularity. As early as the days of her triumphal entry into 


* The name of the author of those lines is not known, nor the means 
by which they reached their address; but here is the sonnet, as the cir- 
cumstance gave it a notoriety, which it could not have claimed merely as 
a literary production. 


* Va pur, Luisa, e t’ accompagni Iddio; 
Di Partenope bella al noto lido, 
Te, al piacer sacra, invan de’ figli il grido 
Distorria dal materno alto desio. 


‘* Va; di te, di tue cure in cieco obblio, 
Lieta veleggia insino in grembo a Gnido; 
Né temer |’ onde o il barbaresco infido, 
Ché ai re propizio é il fato, altrui si rio. 


“ Va, ne t’ arresti, no, miseria o pianto ; 
I sudditi lasciar del sire é I’ opra, 
Spirar tacendo é degli schiavi il vanto. 


*“ Va pur; qual sei, qual vali, il mondo scopra; 
Terra i sudditi tuoi cerchino intanto, 
Che lor ossa spolpate un di ricopra.” 


TRANSLATION. 


‘¢ Go then, Louisa, and God be with thee ; 
Sail on for Naples and its lovely sky ; 
Let not thy sons with their importune cry 
To thy maternal wish a hindrance be. 


‘‘ Go; from thy cares, from all thy duties free, 
Go far beyond, where Venus’ temples lie ; 
Pirates or storms, fear not; the watchful eye 
Of Providence guides kings across the sea. 


‘* Go, let no grief, no tears thy joys forefend ; 
’'T is the lord’s pride to raise on tears his throne, 
The pride of slaves to die without a groan. 


‘“‘ Sail on; throughout the world thy glory extend ; 
May earth be granted to thy sons oppressed, 
To lay their sorrows with their bones. at rest.” 
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her states, the general enthusiasm excited in her favor had 
awakened the jealousy of the cabinet of Vienna. They felt 
as if the rock of St. Helena, and the walls of Schonbrunn 
could not assure them against the charm attached to the name 
of Napoleon. The family of Bonaparte, scattered, exiled, or 
closely watched by the police at Rome, appeared to be dis- 
armed for all ambitious attempts. All hopes and wishes were 
thus turned towards her ; and situated, as she was, in the centre 
of the boldest population of the peninsula, it seemed, that, at 
the first shout of emancipation, she would be placed at the 
head of the nation, and proclaimed regent of Italy. 

Austria saw this, and, with that same indifference with which 
she had been sacrificed to the interests of her family and giv- 
en up to her enemy, it was now decided, that she should be 
prostituted to her courtiers, and undone in the opinion of the 
nations. Her ruin and infamy, we say, were resolved upon 
as a coup d’état ; by which we shall be understood to affirm, 
that such was the confident belief of her subjects. History 
shrinks from the responsibility of asserting a political profliga- 
cy so atrocious. 

To undo a weak and unsuspicious woman, amidst the intox- 
ication of a loose and dissipated life, alone and unadvised, 
surrounded by snares and intrigues, with a warm and passion- 
ate temper, in want of some object of affection, hopelessly 
separated from all its legitimate objects, was but too easy. A 
few years had scarcely elapsed, when the report of her mis- 
conduct had already degraded her in the eyes of Europe. 

We have now arrived at the most painful part of our task ; 
at the period of that iong Iliad of guilt and woe, of shame and 
remorse, where the heroine disappears, to give place to the 
woman. We deem it however our duty, in giving some ac- 
count of her degradation, not to take notice of all popular 
scandals. We guard ourselves against any departure from 
the strictest and best ascertained historical truth. 

Adam Halbert, Count of Neipperg, lieutenant-general of 
Hungarian light-horse, was appointed by the Aulic Council 
private secretary tothe Duchess of Parma. According to the 
scandalous chronicles of the times, the secretary and the lady 
had been long before familiarly acquainted. General Neip- 
perg, it was said, made part of the brilliant train, which es- 
corted Maria Louisa, bride of Napoleon, io the fair destinies, 
which awaited her in France. 
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Be this true or not, their mutual situation in Parma could 
not fail to bring them soon into the closest intimacy. In 
affairs of state and parties of pleasure, riding, dancing, hunting, 
and travelling, they were constant companions. The general 
had orders never to depart from his mistress’s side ; she had 
orders never to move a step without him. 

Neipperg was a tall, fine-looking personage. His age at his 
arrival was not much beyond thirty. He had a bright, warlike 
countenance, and, when seen on his left side, he was a striking 
type of manly beauty. In his early campaigns, in a close en- 
gagement, the lance of a French hussar had deprived him of 
his right eye. That honorable wound was carefully covered 
with a black band, and there remained charm enough in the 
eye he had left to win a weak woman’s heart. It was but too 
soon, and alas! before the 5th of May, 1821,* that Maria 
Louisa began to prefer her groves of Sala and her parks of 
Colorno, to the watchful curiosity of the city. It was too 
soon, that her pale brow had sunk from its habitual expression 
of Austrian pride ; that she was confined to her apartments 
for long intervals ; that, in short, the King of Rome ceased to 
be without a rival in her maternal tenderness. 

The report of her weakness spread. In Milan and Turin 
the Italians, always bold and independent in the theatre, 
received her with loud cheers ; ‘*‘ Long live the Countess of 
Neipperg.” But a countess of Neipperg was living in Aus- 
tria, and, by the arrangement of the congress of Vienna, Maria 
Louisa, in case of marriage, was to be bereft of her states. At 
length, however, the lovers, having found themselves both in a 
state of widowhood, and the cabinet of Austria having yielded 
its consent, with great secrecy and haste, in a small chapel at 
Naples, they received the nuptial benediction ; and this 


‘¢ Connubium vocat ; hoc pretexit nomine culpam.”’ 


The epoch of her long connexion with General Neipperg 
was one of the happiest for her subjects. Neipperg was a man 
of generous and liberal sentiments. Endowed with a mild, 
though rather an obstinate temper, he abhorred violent meas- 
ures ; and, whenever he did not labor under unfavorable pre- 
possessions, he always stood firmly for the cause of justice 
and truth. He was very popular. He spoke not only Italian, 
but even the vulgar dialects of the country ; his style of living 





* The day of Napoleon’s death. 
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was simple ; his manners affable and easy. In public calami- 
ties he was zealous and active for the cause of humanity ; in 
public seditions he appeared alone and unarmed, disarming 
popular fury by the calmness of his countenance. 

The days of Neipperg’s administration were over too soon. 
In 1827, his regiment, his family, bis courtiers, and the whiole 
population attended his funeral ; his helmet and sword were 
laid by his side ; his war-horse was slain on his tomb. Maria 
Louisa departed for Vienna. The public voice pronounced, 
that Count Neipperg did not carry all her affections to his 
grave ; that he was not during his lifetime the sole master of 
her thoughts. We have already rejected such accusations. 
But the melancholy fact is, that there was in her conduct 
more than enough to authorize all kinds of idle conjectures. 
Her good people were highly scandalized. ‘‘ Daughter of the 
North,’’ they were ready to say, ‘‘ is it thus, that you give les- 
sons of continence to the glowing bosoms of the sons of Ita- 
ly ? Is it to set such examples, that Heaven bestowed upon you 
a sceptre, a succession of illustrious ancestors, the glory of a 
beautiful name ? Is it for such an occupant that we kneel be- 
fore the throne, and bring the fruit of our toil to its feet ; that 
we address prayers to Heaven for its security ?” 

Such discontents were not always expressed in whispers. 
The people of Parma have, in the worst of times, been famous 
for boldness of speech. Maria Louisa could hear their mur- 
murs, and read their lampoons. Unequivocal marks of disre- 
spect met her everywhere. She was indignant at it. She 
changed her manner towards her subjects ; her subjects chang- 
ed their feelings towards her ; and, when the general vicissi- 
tudes of the peninsula in 1831 arrayed all the population in 
war against their governments, Maria Louisa had already be- 
come an object of contemptuous dislike. 

The public mind had been unsettled in Italy from the epoch 
of the fall of Napoleon. The disappointment of the hopes 
excited by the French invasions had spread over the country 
an aspect of gloom. The Holy Alliance had prevailed over 
Napoleon, only by appealing to the deepest feelings of the na- 
tion. The English and Austrians marched over Italy i in 1814, 
preceded by the most sacred promises of emancipation and 
freedom. Secret societies, bound by terrible vows and bloody 
rites, under the general name of Carbonari, were multiplied 
with wonderful activity, to second the efforts of the allies, and 
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rid Italy at once of the French. All along the ridge of the 
Apennines, the bold peasantry of the mountains were armed 
against the remains of their armies. The invader being driven 
out, and the ancient governments reinstalled, the Italians had 
soon recovered from their illusion. They found the Austrians 
worse enemies than the French. The new governments prov- 
ed more insupportable than the military despotism of Na- 
poleon. 

The Carbonari rallied ; and, with a talent for conspiracy pe- 
culiar to the countrymen of Machiavello, laid deep mines un- 
der the thrones of their princes. Spain, equally deceived, 
equally betrayed, had already shaken off those fetters, which 
she had incautiously cemented with her best blood, and forced 
Ferdinand the Seventh to sanction by oath her free institutions. 
The astonishing success of liberty in Spain encouraged the 
efforts of Italy ; Naples in 1820, and Piedmont in 1821, rose 
in open rebe Rive. The King of the Two Sicilies, and the 
King of Sardinia, were both compelled to receive laws from 
their subjects. Those two revolutions, however, took place 
at different periods, and without concert. The perjured mon- 
archs, at the head of Austrian armies, marched against the 
rebels while yet discordant and unarmed ; and the torch of re- 
volt, kindled in those two provinces without resistance, with- 
out resistance was quenched. Rome, Milan, and the petty 
states of Central Italy, had stood awaiting events. Prevented 
by circumstances from taking an open part in the movement, 
they had secretly seconded the efforts of the Neapolitans and 
Piedmontese for the national cause, and were In consequence 
involved in their fate. The active police of Austria exposed 
plots and conspiracies, where they were, and where they were 
not. Everywhere prisons were filled, and scaffolds erected. 
The days of terror had come. 

In that emergency , the government of Maria Louisa pro- 
ceeded with its usual clemency. General Neipperg refused 
his countenance to any effusion of blood. A few Carbonari 
Were cast into prison ; a few others exiled. Some examples 
were made of young men of high rank and high expectation, 
who were chained hand to hand with ruffians and highway- 
men, and sent to the galleys of Genoa. 

Scaffolds, dungeons, and banishments had their usual ef- 
fect. The passions of the indolent multitude were awakened ; 
they started with horror; they looked on with sympathy. 
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What had been at first a timid conspiracy, became an open 
rebellion ; what had been the opinion of a few, became the 
passion of all ; the spirit of resistance pervaded all minds ; the 
march of the governments was checked at every step ; in 
all controversies, public opinion always pronounced against 
power. The victims were followed in their exile with anxious 
benedictions ; their prisons were visited as the shrines of mar- 
tyrs; their blood was gathered at the foot of the scaffold, and 
thrown towards heaven with prayers for a speedy hour of re- 
venge. Politics had become the favorite topic of all circles. 
They preyed upon the heart like a consumptive disease. 
Pleasure had lost its zest ; theatres and masquerades, their at- 
traction. ‘The abodes of vice, deserted, mourned over the 
improvement of morals. 

Such was the state of Italy at the epoch of the French rev- 
olution of 1830. The first tidings of the stormy days of July 
had the effect of an electric shock. France, that nation fatally 
destined to drag all Europe after her, had again raised the first 
cry. Belgium had followed her example ; Poland had thrown 
the gauntlet to her northern oppressor ; now or never was the 
moment for Italy to start from her torpor. The members of 
old political associations rallied ; the scattered links of the na- 
tional bond were soldered anew ; the friends of the country 
met with, and recognised each other at a glance, and saw each 
others’ faces radiant with pride and confidence. Private feuds 
were forgotten ; private interests sacrificed ; the differences 
of rank were levelled, ancient prejudices were laid aside. 
The dawn of liberty everywhere manifests itself by the same 
symptoms ; it is a universal reconciliation, a reform, a redemp- 
tion. ‘The men in power looked sad and pale ; their tone was 
manifestly lowered ; they put on their kindest look, their best 
smile. The minds of numbers thus disposed, what remained 
was, to give the reéxcited energy a favorable direction. For 
this the secret societies provided, and the people, as usual, 
looked towards them for asignal. Having studied the causes 
of the unfortunate issue of their attempts in 1820, the Carbo- 
nari were carefully extending their correspondence, so as to 
prepare all elements for an instantaneous general explosion. 
They knew that the greatest effect was to be expected from 
Naples and Piedmont, the two largest sections of the country, 
and, by their standing armies, the main strength of the nation. 
The Italian soldiery, brave and well trained, impatient of the 
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severe discipline and of the stagnating life of their garrisons, 
had always been, and were now, impatient for a new state of 
things. A revolution at Naples and Turin was now easier 
than ever ; and the principal actors in the conspiracy spoke 
of it with a boldness, which nothing but the certainty of suc- 
cess could inspire. 

An unexpected incident, however, occurred to impede the 
regular march of affairs, and the impatience of the friends of 
liberty hurried on the project to its injury. Charles Felix, 
King of Sardinia, was on his deathbed ; his heir apparent was 
that Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, who had already es- 
poused the popular party in 1821, and, in that first efferves- 
cence, had been hailed King of Italy. His subsequent trea- 
sons and his cowardly apostasy had somewhat dishonored his 
name ; still it was a general belief, that at his accession, 
through ambition at least, he would stand at the head of the 
movement. The immediate death of the old king would thus 
have prevented in Piedmont all effusion of blood, and its ar- 
mies, sound and untouched, would have marched over Lom- 
bardy, where the great contest with Austria was to be waged. 

France, meanwhile, had already succeeded in arming Bel- 
gium, Poland, and a good part of Germany in the cause of its 
own newly-adopted principles. Italy alone was still silent ; and 
her apparent indolence, and the slow and cautious proceedings 
of her Carbonari, excited the discontent of the French court, 
which wished to see Austria engaged in some different work 
from that of watching its own policy. 

Towards the end of December, 1830, under the adminis- 
tration of Perier and Sebastiani, the French government an- 
nounced, that France assumed not to be the propagandist of 
liberal doctrines ; that she would never, directly or indirectly, 
conspire against the peace of her neighbours, or take part with 
the people against their legitimate governments ; but that, in 
return, no government, under the pretext of alliance, should in- 
terfere with the political revolutions which might take place in 
other countries, France being determined to use all her pow- 
er to secure fair play for the two parties, in case of political 
differences between sovereign and subjects. This proclama- 
tion, too well known in Europe under the name of non-inter- 
vention, determined the course of the Italian revolutionists. 

The existence of every one of the existing governments of 
Italy depended exclusively upon the overbearing influence of 
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Austria. That influence withdrawn, they could not stand for 
an hour. ‘The smallest states of central Italy, certain of suc- 
cess, since the question was now to be decided within the 
limits of their own territory, could not be induced to wait 
longer. 

One fair morning of February, 1831, a few days after the 
accession of the present Pope, the students of the University 
of Bologna, assembling in haste in a coffee-house in that city, 
without arms, marched in a crowd to the palace of the Cardi- 
nal Legate, and peremptorily signified their determination 
no longer to acknowledge pope, cardinal, or priest, as a 
temporal ruler. The Cardinal had nothing to reply ; he 
called for his carriage, and bade the postilions take the road 
towards Rome. The Bolognese disarmed the Pope’s troops 
and carabineers ; pulled down the keys of St. Peter, and 
sang ribald verses against him ; created a national militia, in- 
stalled a provisional government, and cried, ‘* Huzza for Italy.’ 
Faenza, Rimini, Ravenna, and all the towns of Romagna 
followed the example with as much rapidity as the mail could 
bring them the tidings, and liberty ran wild and victorious to 
the walls of Ancona. The garrison of that citadel deserted 
their post, and joined the insurgents. The ardent youth of 
Romagna, with arms and artillery, and with experienced lead- 
ers, set out for the capital. In less than a fortnight they ar- 
rived in sight of the Vatican. Here the French ambassador 
came to meet them, and enjoined on them to proceed no fur- 
ther. The insurgents obeyed. 

While the revolution was thus stopped in the south by the 
behest of France, it came in contact with Austria in the 
north. The Duke of Modena, the most extravagantly cruel 
of tyrants, was already at war with his subjects. He had 
discovered a conspiracy in his little capital ; and, ascertaining 
that the insurgents were assembled in the house of a principal 
citizen, he led his battalions and artillery against them, be- 
sieged and bombarded the house, and took it by storm in two 
hours. 

He had hardly taken breath from this exploit, when cidings 
reached him of the events of Bologna. The Duke put bim- 
self at the head of his victorious force, took his treasures, 
his children, and his prisoners under its escort, and hastened 
beyond the Po, to place himself under the shield of Austria. 
His unfortunate subjects, recovered from their terror, sent a 
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hearty execration after him, and hoped they were to have no 
more of his company. ‘Thus had the insurrection reached 
the confines of the territory of Maria Louisa. 

The animosity between this lady and her subjects was now 

at its highest pitch. The public revenues being totally ex- 
hausted, the successors of General Neipperg, worthless em- 
missaries of Austria, had had recourse to the desperate ex- 
pedient of paper currency. A tremendous riot of the laboring 
yeople had forced the government to abandon that measure. 
Tumults and mutinies sprang up among the students of the Uni- 
versity, and several young men of the best families were arrest- 
ed, and sent to a fortress in the heart of the Apennines. ‘The 
pride of the highest and the interests of the lowest classes 
were thus equally wounded, when the national tricolor standard 
appeared on the bridge of the Enza, on the Modenese boun- 
dary, five miles east of Parma. The roads to the bridge 
were covered with people of all ranks, men, women, and 
children, walking, riding, driving to salute the rainbow of lib- 
erty. ‘The young women cut up green, red, and white rib- 
ands, to make tricolored cockades and scarfs. The young 
men loaded their guns, and whetted the point of their pon- 
iards. Maria Louisa armed her twelve hundred grenadiers, 
levelled her six cannon, and harangued her troops on the 
square of her palace. Day and night her dragoons, with 
drawn swords and lighted torches, ran madly in different di- 
rections to clear the streets. There was a dead silence ; no 
movement of the people betokened that they had any thing at 
stake. But horses cannot run, nor soldiers watch, for ever. 
After three days of such vigorous patrolling, men and beasts 
were exhausted and sleepy. Maria Louisa asked a reinforce- 
ment of the Austrian garrison at Placentia ; the Austrian garri- 
son replied, They had no orders. 

The people peeped out at the windows. From the win- 
dows they began to shoot the dragoons as they passed ; then 
they sallied out into the streets, and, joining in formidable 
bands, drove those weary squadrons before them ; square 
after square, and row after row, the ducal troops lost ground, 
and the scene of the skirmishing was transferred to the 
doors of the palace. There the two factions stood confront- 
ing each other, each in their ranks, each under leaders meas- 
uring with their eyes the chances of the day. In that dread- 
ful suspense, the Duchess, terrified, all bathed in tears, ap- 
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peared on her balcony appealing to the generous feelings of 
the multitude. The sight of her produced a wonderful sen- 
sation ; the people started in a single mass like a single body, 
rushed against her guards and artillery, and drove them against 
the palace walls. Her army was disarmed and dispersed 
under her eyes ; and, without firing a gun, or levelling a bayo- 
net, she found herself at the mercy of her people. 

The day being thus won for the liberals, a national guard 
and a provisional regency were organized. The state prison- 
ers were liberated, and the former rulers proscribed. Maria 
Louisa was forced to sanction all acts by her name. 

After two days of feverish anxiety, betaking herself to her 
natural defence of tears and swoons, she obtained her release. 
In vain the shrewd policy of the old Carbonari remonstrated 
against a measure, by which the people would be deprived 
of an important hostage, placed by Providence in their hands 
in case of a rupture with Austria. The chivalrous hearts of 
the youth who governed the insurgents were not proof against 
the aspect of feminine sorrow. A squadron of national guards 
was drawn up; one of her carriages was brought forward ; 
and, surrounded by armed citizens in a formidable array, with 
tricolored banners waving around her, and national songs mak- 
ing the air ring, she was escorted for twelve miles, to the 
banks of the Po. There she bade farewell to subjects who 
loved her better, the greater the distance from which they 
viewed her. 

She had no sooner withdrawn, than the people experienced 
how much better no master is, than the kindest of masters. 
For a month there was a universal jubilee. The people 
could not recover from the intoxication of their blessed inde- 
pendence. No order was broken; no law violated ; public 
faith and honor were pledged for the public tranquillity. They 
felt that it is despotism alone that creates a rabble ; that in a 
free state there are only citizens. 

Meanwhile Austria had leisure to come to an arrangement 
with Louis Philippe. Louis Philippe said ; ‘* Let me alone, 
and I will leave others to take care of themselves.” The 
Austrian battalions advanced. 

The first blood was shed in the territory of Parma. It 
had Austrian garrisons on all sides. A detachment of nation- 
al guards had ‘advanced as far as Fiorenzuola, a little town ten 
miles from Placentia. They were two hundred young stu- 
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dents from the colleges, half soldiers, half demagogues, sent 
to stir up the spirits of the ignorant peasantry. Attacked in 
their sleep, in the dark, by a whole Hungarian regiment, with 
horse and artillery, surprised, drowsy, in disorder, they fought 
for two hours with severe loss to their enemies. Several of 
them died the death of the brave. A large number surrender- 
ed, and, with a rope round their necks, were led to Placentia, 
to which place Maria Louisa had received orders to repair 
with the remains of her court. 

The people of Parma were awoke from their happy dream 
by the news of the breach of the non-intervention. But they 
were not dismayed. Eight young men set out in disguise 
with postchaises, went across a portion of disputed territory, 
and, by a daring camisado, laid hands on the person of the 
bishop of Guastallo, an Austrian prelate, the confessor of 
Maria Louisa, and one of her favorites ; and from the heart 
of his diocese, from the quiet of his palace, they drove him 
in triumph to Parma, where he was surrounded with guards, 
and kept as a hostage. He was compelled to write a letter 
to the Duchess, in which he assured her on the part of the 
rebels, that the touching of a hair of the head of one of 
her prisoners, would be the signal for him to ascend the 
gallows. Maria Louisa, out of kindness to her spiritual di- 
rector, set her captives at liberty, and his Eminence was ac- 
cordingly dismissed. He took his flight beyond the Alps, 
not stopping until he saw himself among his friends at home, 
whence he could never be induced to return. 

The provisional governments ruled with wisdom and mod- 
eration, but answered very timidly to the enthusiastic confi- 
dence of the young. ‘They saw how hopeless any resistance 
to Austria must prove. They made all efforts to persuade 
the most resolute, that the days of chivalry were over ; and 
it was now a proof of patriotism to submit, to yield to an 
unconquerable fortune, and wait for better days. 

On the 20th of March, at break of day, a thick, close 
column of eight hundred Austrian infantry appeared at the 
eastern, and six thousand at the western gate. ‘The most 
obstinate champions had been dragged by main force, by their 
parents and friends, from the gates where they had sworn to 
fizht to the last, and the Austrians entered undisturbed. 

It is not our purpose to follow the defeat of the revolution of 
1831 in the other states of Central Italy. The fate of Parma 
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was with little variety that of Modena, and of the different 
provinces of the Papal state. The events were so rapid, and 
succeeded each other so quietly, that the world took no 
notice of them ; and Austria made a mystery of the subject, 
as if she had been ashamed of her triumph. 

Maria Louisa returned to her metropolis, to her silent and 
sullen metropolis. Shops and windows were shut up ; at the 
theatre some of her courtiers raised the cry, ‘‘ Long live 
Maria Louisa ;’’ but the theatre was still as death. She con- 
fined herself to her palace, surrounded by Austrians, and pro- 
ceeded against the rebels. None could be arrested but those 
who refused to fly. They were dragged before a regular 
tribunal, and judged according to the laws of the country. 
They underwent a long inquisition, but no crime could be 
proved against them. No witness could be found to testify, 
no judge to pronounce a conviction ; the witnesses and judges 
were Italians. Maria Louisa proclaimed an amnesty, In which 
she excepted only twenty-one individuals, against whom she 
entertained a personal antipathy. Rome and Modena pro- 
scribed their subjects by thousands, 

Meanwhile, schooled by misfortune, the Duchess limited the 
number of her servants, gave up travelling and building, and 
sold part of her jewels. . Private and public chagrins preyed 
upon her mind. One of her favorite ministers was stabbed 
in broad daylight in one of the most populous squares. Her 
Austrians had daily quarrels with her Italians. Earthquake, 
famine, and cholera, successively ravaged her states. The 
people murmured, as if she had been guilty of all public ca- 
lamities. 

She was called to Vienna, after a short lapse of time, to 
see her first-born pine slowly, and die in her arms. A few 

ears afterwards, she received the last breath of the Emperor, 
her father. Her health, undermined by the long indulgence 
of a disorderly life, was now shaken by the repeated strokes 
of adversity. She had lived too fast ; she had soon reached 
her end. We know but little of the particulars of her death. 
According to the staternent of the newspaper in which we 
read it, she appeared to have died at peace with Heaven, and 
pardoned by her subjects. The Italian motto is, 


“‘ Oltre il rogo non vive ira nemica.”’ 


en _ 
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Art. V.— 1. British , a By Jonn McGreeor, 
Esq. In two volumes. William Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
and T. Cadell, Strand, London. 1838. 


Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Missis- 
sippt to Itasca Lake, the actual Source of this River, 
embracing an Exploratory Trip through the St. Croix 
and Burntwood Rivers, in 1832. Under the Direction 
of Henry R. Schoolcraft. New York. Harper and 
Brothers. 1834. 


to 


WE do not propose to institute an examination of the works 
whose titles we have prefixed to this paper. Mr. School- 
craft’s book is confined mainly to topographical observations, 
and sketches of Indian character and languages. ‘The work 
of Mr. McGregor, which is all that good paper and the Eng- 
lish press could have made it, embraces a full account of the 
history and resources of the British possessions in North 
America. We shall avail ourselves of its aid, in throwing to- 
gether some facts, relating to the history of Canada. 

When, as long ago as the sixteenth century, the principal 
monarchs of Europe turned their attention to the new-found 
world in the West, the precious metals, which were supposed 
to abound in the northern parts of this continent, as well as in 
Mexico, Peru, and Brazil, were the objects which first stimu- 
lated their enterprise. When, however, no gold, silver, or 
gems were discovered in the soil, the dominion of the country 
became an aim of national ambition. and adventurers of great 
perseverance and hardihood were found willing to prosecute 
their schemes for that end. Ever since its discovery, this 
particular region of the country has been the theatre of strik- 
ing vicissitudes, which have been set forth in a prominent light, 
in the works of Hakluyt, Hennepin, La Hontan, Charlevoix, 
and succeeding writers, who have advanced into the north- 
western wilderness, for their own purposes, or those of their 
King. 

Our first account of this region dates from the second voy- 
age of Jacques Cartier, eighty-five years before the Pilgrims of 
New England landed on Plymouth Rock. At the solicitation 
of Chabot, who was then Admiral of France, Cartier, then a 
master mariner of St. Malo, received a commission of dis- 
covery from Francis the First, the French King, for the pur- 
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pos@ of ‘est&Uli8hing a colony in*North America. In April, 
1534, he set sail from St. Malo for that object, with only 
two vessels of small tonnage. Having reached Newfoundland 
near Cape Bonavista, sailed along the bank, and explored the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, he was obliged from unforeseen cir- 
cumstances to return, and arrived at St. Malo on the 15th 
of August of the same year. From the favorable account 
which Cartier gave of his voyage, he was commissioned the 
following year, with the command of three ships of large size, 
equipped with all the necessary outfits, and he embarked on 
the 19th of May, for the same enterprise. In July, the ships 
reached the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and Cartier advanced up 
the river to the Island of Hochelaga, where Montreal now 
stands. It was then inhabited by a tribe of the Hurons. He 
was hospitably received by the natives, although the Indians 
at the Island of Orleans had opposed his passage up the river 
St. Lawrence to that point. Erecting a cross and shield em- 
blazoned with the arms of France, the emblem of the state 
and church, denoting that the French King was the rightful 
discoverer of the country, he named it Wew France. On the 
5th of October, Cartier left the village of Hochelaga, and win- 
tered somewhere on the River St. Croix. During the next 
summer he returned to France, and no projects of coloniza- 
tion were carried out until four years afterwards. 

In 1540, Francois de la Roque, Seigneur de Roberval, re- 
ceived a charter from Francis the First, which covered the 
whole of this region, and invested him with all the power 
claimed by the King within its bounds. During the summer of 
that year, Roberval sailed for America with a squadron of five 
vessels, under the naval command of Cartier. This voyage 
was made without accident, and a fort was erected on some 
part of the coast, now unknown, of which Cartier was left 
commandant. Having suffered from the severity of the sea- 
son, and the enmity of the Indians, who, it seems, at that time 
considered the white men intruders, he soon embarked his 
colony for France. On his way back, he met Roberval upon 
the Banks of Newfoundland, with vessels laden with men, 
provisions, and arms, and, returning with him to the fort, he 
resumed the command, while Roberval sailed up the St. Law- 
rence. No authentic accounts, bearing directly on the explor- 
ation of Canada, for the space of sixty years from that time, 
have come down to us, excepting of the disastrous expedition of 
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the Marquis de la Roche, ahd the voyages of M. de Chauvin 
to Tadousac, about the year 1600. 

At length a company of merchants at Rouen was formed 
by the agency of M. Pontgravé, an intelligent partner in a 
house at St. Malo, and M. Chatte, the Governor of Dieppe. 
This Company was invested with the same privileges which 
had before been granted to La Roche, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the country and establishing colonies along the St. 
Lawrence. Samuel Champlain, one of the associates, led the 
expedition in 1603 ; and in 1608, this energetic and hardy 
pioneer had founded the city of Quebec. Its design was to 
reap the profits of the fur trade ; and Champlain, having se- 
lected the spot for his colonial establishment, left there a few 
settlers, who commenced immediately building rude huts and 
clearing the lands. 

The foundation of the hatred of the Iroquois Confederacy 
toward the French, whose wars with the colonists are identi- 
fied with the early history of New France, was doubtless laid 
at this time by Champlain. The Hurons and Algonquins were 
then in league against the Iroquois, and Champlain joined 
those nations against the latter tribes. Having explored the 
country, he soon returned home, and succeeded in establish- 
ing a new company, under the patronage of the Prince of 
Condé, who assumed the title of ** Viceroy of New France.”’ 
In 1612, Champlain sailed again for Canada, bringing with him 
four Recollets, for the conversion of the savages. In 1620, 
he was appointed Lieutenant under Marshal de Montmorency, 
who had succeeded the Prince of Condé in the viceroyalty. 
During that year he introduced his family into Canada, and 
exerted his eonipes in building up the French power, and in 
repelling the attacks of the Iroquois. 

As early as 1622, the Duke de Ventadour entered into 
holy orders, and sent over into Canada a number of Jesuits. 
But dissensions soon sprung up, in the Canadian colonies, 
between certain Calvinists, who were associated under the 
Sieur de Caen in the prosecution of the fur trade, and the 
Catholics, which were founded as much in commercial rivalry, 
as in religious scruples. In consequence of these dissensions, 
and in order to consolidate the colonial power, Cardinal de 
Richelieu established the ‘* Company of New France,”’’ in 
1627. It comprised one hundred associates, who agreed to 
send to Canada three hundred tradesmen, and to supply them 
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with all necessaries and proper utensils, for three years ; after 
which time, they were to grant to each workman sufficient 
land for his support, and grain for seed. ‘The Company also 
stipulated to colonize the land embraced in their charter, with 
six thousand emigrants, before the year 1643, and to provide 
each settlement with three priests, whom they were to support 
for fifteen years ; after which time the cleared land was to 
be granted to the catholic clergy for the maintenance of the 
church. 

Certain prerogatives were at the same time reserved to the 
King. Among these, were religious supremacy, homage as 
sovereign of the country, the right of nominating the comman- 
dants of forts, and the officers of justice, and on each succes- 
sion to the throne the acknowledgment of a crown of gold 
weighing eight marks. The Company was invested with the 
right of conferring titles of distinction, some of which were 
required to be confirmed by the King. The right to traffic in 
peltry, and to engage in other commerce, except the cod and 
whale fishery, was another privilege granted in the charter. 
The King of France also presented the Company with two 
ships of war, in consideration that the value should be refund- 
ed, if they failed to send fifteen hundred emigrants mto the 
colonies, within the first ten years. The descendants of 
Frenchmen inhabiting Canada, and all savages who should be 
converted to the Catholic faith, were permitted to enjoy the 
same privileges as natural born subjects; and all artificers sent 
out by the Company, who had spent six years in the French 
colonies, were allowed to return and settle in any trading town 
of France. The charter granting these privileges was design- 
ed to strengthen the power of France, in the territory which 
she claimed in this country, while the views of the grantees 
were chiefly directed to the profits of the fur trade. 

M. Champlain was soon appointed Governor. For the 
first few years, however, the colony, from various causes con- 
nected with its remoteness from the parent government, in a 
trackless wilderness, and surrounded by hostile savages, was 
on the point of breaking down. Ships had been sent out from 
France with supplies ; but these were captured by an English 
squadron, under David Kertk. The depredations of the 
[roquois also tended to cripple the energies of the colonists, 
until the year 1629, when they had reached the extreme 
point of distress. At this juncture, Kertk’s force appeared 
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before Quebec, and compelled Champlain to surrender that 
fortress, and all Canada, to the English crown. The generous 
terms of Kertk’s capitulation induced most of the French 
emigrants to remain ; and, in 1632, the country was restored 
to France by the treaty of St. Germain. 

Immediately on this event, vigorous efforts were made to 
advance the colonization of the country. Champlain, who 
had been reappointed Governor, soon sailed with a squadron 

rovided with the necessary supplies and armaments, and ar- 
rived in Canada, where he found many of the former colonists. 
The colonial system was better organized, and measures were 
adopted to reconcile existing differences, springing from the 
unsettled character of the emigrants, and to prevent the im- 
portation of any but individuals of fair character. In 1635, 
a college of the order of Jesuits was founded at Quebec, 
under the direction of the Marquis de Gamache ; and this 
institution was of some advantage in improving the morals of 
the people, which had fallen into a deplorable state of licen- 
tiousness. During that year the colony suffered a great mis- 
fortune in the death of Champlain. He was a man of ener- 
getic character, and clear judgment. He had embarked in 
the enterprise of colonization with a stout heart, and ardent 
zeal. A brave officer, and a scientific seaman, his keen fore- 
cast discerned, in the magnificent resources of the Northwest, 
the elements of a mighty empire of which he hoped to be 
the founder. By his explorations of the country, he had con- 
tributed valuable knowledge of its resources, and had not only 
encountered the savages with signal success, but by his coun- 
sels, had strengthened the arms of the desponding.* On the 
death of Champlain, M. Montmagny was appointed governor. 
Although he entered into the views of his predecessor, Mont- 
magny did not possess the ripe experience and practical 
knowledge requisite to carry out the projects of Champlain, 
and the successful prosecution of the fur trade was the only 
token of energy under his administration. 

About this time a number of religious institutions were 
established in Canada, ostensibly for the conversion of the 
Indians, but doubtless as a part of the state machinery to 
strengthen the French colonial power. In 1636 a Catholic 





* In one of his first expeditions he discovered the lake which bears 
his name. 
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seminary, for the instruction of the savages, was founded at 
Sillery, a few miles above Quebec, and placed under the di- 
rection of three nuns from Dieppe, who were sent out by the 
Duchesse d’Arguillon. The convent of St. Ursula was es- 
tablished at Quebec, by Madame de la Peltrie, a young widow 
of rank, who had engaged several sisters of the Ursuline order 
at Tours, with whom she sailed from Dieppe in a vessel char- 
tered at her own expense. A seminary of the order of St. 
Sulpicius was also founded at Montreal. The whole island 
was granted by the King for its support, and it was consecrated 
by the Jesuits with great pomp. 

The ‘‘ Company of New France” did not fulfil the ob- 
ject of its charter. Little was done by that body, either to 
encourage the settlement of the country, or to advance agri- 
culture. The attention of the ministers of the crown was 
diverted by those in power from the complaints of the in- 
habitants. Some rude forts had been erected by the French, 
but these were merely posts of defence, or dépdts of the 
fur trade. The energies of the people were cramped by the 
Iroquois, who hovered around the track of the colonists, 
seeking, whenever opportunity presented, to glut their set- 
tled antipathy to the French, by butchery and devastation. 
Montreal had in fact been attacked by the savages, and its 
entire destruction was prevented only by the arrival of M. 
d’Aillebout, with a reinforcement, in 1647. In that year the 
Institution of ** The Daughters of the Congregation’’ was 
also founded by Marguerite Bourgeois. 

In 1658, a new organization was effected in the social 
system of Canada. The Marquis d’Argenson was appoint- 
ed Governor-General ; and, during the following summer, La- 
val, Abbé de Montigny, titular bishop of Pétrie, arrived at 
Quebec, with a brief from the pope by which he was con- 
stituted Apostolic Vicar. The condition of the colony, how- 
ever, continued much depressed. The Company made little 
exertion for its advancement, and its associates, reduced at 
last to the number of forty, relinquished the fur trade for 
the seignorial acknowledgment of one thousand beaver skins. 
It was also much neglected by the parent government. The 
Iroquois, who had waged a destructive war upon the Hurons 
and Algonquins, seemed now determined to crush the power 
of their allies the French, and hostile bands continually har- 
assed the French settlements. ‘They had massacred a num- 
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ber of the settlers on the Island of Montreal, and kept Quebec 
in a continual state of alarm. While the colony was in this 
condition, the governor requested to be recalled on account 
of ill health, and in 1661, he was succeeded by the Baron 
d’Avangour, a man of the most inflexible energy of character. 
On his accession, the governor presented to the French 
King such favorable views of the country, as to induce him 
to order into the colony four hundred troops, with the neces- 
sary supplies. It was doubtless this reinforcement which 
saved them from entire destruction. They were placed in 
a condition to practise agriculture to some extent, which had 
before been neglected through fear of the savages, as well as 
from other causes, which we shall hereafter exhibit. 

The ‘* Company of New France,’ having failed in the 
object of its charter, at length surrendered it to the crown, 
and in 1664 its privileges were transferred to the ‘*‘ Company 
of the West Indies.’’ The whole policy of the French 
colony in Canada had in fact been injudiciously framed. 
They had no clearly defined system of jurisprudence, and 
were rent into factions composed of the parties of the Gov- 
ernor, the Bishop, and the Jesuits, who were each anxious 
to undermine the power of the others. The morals of the 
colony were loose, a great portion of the emigrants having 
been furnished by the most idle and corrupt classes in France. 
A council was, however, soon constituted, for the adminis- 
tration of its affairs, consisting of the Governor-General, the 
Intendant-General, the Bishop, and some others, who were 
removable at the will of the governor. The Superior of the 
Jesuits presided at this council, when sitting as a court of 
justice. Forts were erected on the principal highways of 
trade, in order to keep the Iroquois in check ; and in 1668, 
the affairs of the colony seemed to be established on a firm 
basis. It had received accessions by reinforcements which 
arrived from the West Indies ; and a number of officers, to 
whom had been granted lands with the rights of seigneurs, 
settled in Canada, with their families. The morals of the 
people were not improved by the introduction of about three 
hundred women of licentious character, who were sent out 
by the French government. These, however, were,'soon 
disposed of in marriage. 

The Count de Frontenac, a nobleman of distinguished fam- 
ily, and of the most arbitrary but vigorous character, was soon 
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invested with the administration of Canada. He made ex- 
traordinary efforts to develope the resources of the country, 
and to build up the French colonial establishments. At that 
period, the territory along the Lakes Erie, Huron, Michigan, 
and Superior, was explored; a portion of the Hurons was 
settled at Michilimackinac, by Father Marquette; and a 
part of the Iroquois, who had been converted to the Catholic 
faith, were established at St. Louis, near Montreal. <A 
council of the principal chiefs in that quarter was also held 
at the Falls of St. Mary, which resulted in a stipulation that 
the French should occupy that post ; and a cross was erect- 
ed there bearing the arms of France. 

Expeditions for discovery were also despatched about this 
time for the remote west. In 1672, M. Falon, a former 
Intendant-General, who had done important service to the 
French government by extending its power to the distant 
points of Canada, understood, from reports of the Indians, 
that a great river, called by them Michi-sépée, flowed in a 
southerly direction through the extreme western wilderness. 
To ascertain this point, he employed M. Joliet, a citizen of 
Quebec, and Father Marquette, who had travelled into the 
Indian country, and as a missionary was qualified to gain the 
confidence of the savages. ‘They proceeded to Lake Michi- 
gan, crossed the country to the River Wisconsin, and de- 
scended it until they reached the Mississippi. Floating 
down the stream in a canoe, they soon arrived at some In- 
dian villages of the Illinois tribe, and were treated with hos- 

itality by the savages. ‘They then passed over to Arkansas. 
Saving become convinced that the Mississippi flowed into 
the Gulf of Mexico, they were obliged, from the exhausted 
state of their stock, to return. ‘They ascended the Mississippi 
to its confluence with the Illinois, then paddled up that stream, 
and crossed over to Michigan. Here they separated. Joliet 
returned to Quebec, and Marquette remained among the 
Indians. 

In 1678, Robert de la Salle, accompanied by the Cheva- 
lier Tonti, arrived at Quebec. He had previously resided 
in Canada, where he had cultivated a friendship with M. de 
Frontenac. He also soon embarked in the enterprise of dis- 
covery. Accompanied by Father Louis Hennepin, a Flem- 
ish Recollet, and M. 'Tonti, he employed a part of his time 
in exploring the country, establishing friendly relations with 
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the savages, and prosecuting the fur trade. ‘They remained 
during the winter at Niagara ; and in the summer, having built 
the first ship which had ever navigated Lake Erie, they 
sailed up that lake and proceeded to Michilimackinac. 
Hennepin traversed a great part of Illinois, and thence pro 
ceeded to the Mississippi, ascending this stream to the Falls 
of St. Anthony. ‘This party spent about three years in ex- 
ploring the vast wilderness around the lakes, and encountered 
the most formidable dangers and hardships. On the second 
of February, 1682, La Salle reached the Mississippi ; arrived 
at Arkansas, of which he took formal possession ; and , finally, 
traced this great highway of the commerce of the western 
world, to its junction with the Gulf of Mexico. The glori- 
ous news of the discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi, 
was carried back by Tonti, and naturally opened fresh hopes 
to the Canadian colony. ™ 

In 1683, the population of the Canadian settlements did 
not exceed nine thousand. The main check to their oper- 
ations continued to spring from the hostility of the Iroquois. 
The Marquis of Denonville was, however, soon appointed 
Governor-General, and immediately proceeded to Cataraqui 
with about two thousand troops. From the spirit of uncom- 
promising hatred which was evinced by the Iroquois toward 
the French, Denonville was determined to strike a decisive 
blow. An order was accordingly given to condemn all able- 
bodied men of those tribes, who were taken prisoners, to the 
galleys; and to the eternal disgrace of Denonville, a number 
of the Iroquois chiefs were decoyed to Fort Frontenac by 
the Jesuit De Lamberville, put in irons, and sent, under this 
sentence, to France. As might have been expected, this in- 
famous act roused a deeper” vengeance in the hearts of the 
lroquois ; and the French received full retribution for the 
injury, in the massacre of their men, women, and children by 
these tribes, the attack on Fort Frontenac, and the pillage, 
murder, and conflagration, which were subsequently carried 
into the upper part of Montreal. 

The discovery and settlement of the northern part of the 
American continent by the English and French, had been 
nearly contemporaneous. The English had established their 
settlements along the Atlantic seaboard, and the French 
occupied, or pretended to occupy, the vast forests around the 
great lakes, and west of the Alleghany Mountains. Both 
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held possession of their respective tracts under the authority 
of their governments, and claimed them on the same grounds, 
priority of discovery, conquest, and appropriation. Quebec 
and Montreal, the French forts on the principal Canadian 
rivers and the Great Lakes, Oswego and Niagara, Le Boeuf 
and Du Quesne, were at that time “the strong-holds of French 
power, while the English settlements occupied the country 
now embraced in Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
New England. 

The operations of the two great Indian confederacies which 
were leagued respectively with the English and French, are 
identified with the history of the French establishments. 
These two families were the Iroquois and Algonquins. ‘The 
confederacy of the Iroquois, which sided with the English, 
was called by them “ The Six Nations.” It was the most pow- 
erful league which is known to have existed on the conti- 
nent. It was first composed of the Onondayas, the Cayugas, 
the Senecas, the Oneidas, and the Mohawks; in 1712, the 
Tuscaroras were adopted into the confederation. These 
tribes were remarkable for their courage, shrewdness, military 
talent, energy, ambition, and eloquence. They claimed by 
patrimony or conquest the whole domain of the country, 
‘not occupied by the southern Indians, the Sioux, the 
Kenistenaux, and the Chippewas, and by the English and 
French, as far west as the Mississippi and Lake Winnipeg, 
as far northwest as the waters which unite this lake with 
Hudson’s Bay, and as far north as Hudson’s Bay and Labra- 
dor.”* It is alleged that little of genuine Indian eloquence 
can be found out of the [roquois confederacy, and they had 
more vigor, as well as system in their policy, than the other 
Indian tribes. ‘Their general interests were managed by a 
grand council of chiefs, who annually assembled at their cen- 
tral canton, Onondaga. Each nation was divided into three 
tribes, whose totems were the tortoise, the wolf, and the bear. 
Their councils were conducted with the greatest decorum, 
solemnity, and deliberation. Governor Clinton in his dis- 
ccurse upon the Iroquois, uses the strong language, that, in 
‘the characteristics of profound policy, they surpassed an as- 
sembly of Feudal Barons, and were, perhaps, not far inferior 
to the great Amphictyonic Council of Greece.’ Their al- 





* Clinton’s “ Discourse.”’ 
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leged grounds of controversy with the other tribes were 
commonly the violation of boundary lines; but, doubtless, 
the true cause was the love of dominion and glory. 

Champlain had formed a league against the Iroquois, when 
he first came into the country ; and Denonville, as we have 
mentioned, had loaded some of their chiefs with irons, and 
sent them to the French galleys. They doubtless regarded 
the inroads of all the whites with jealousy; and we have 
evidence that their attachment to the English was not strong. 
“We are born free, we neither depend on Ononthio, or 
Corlear,” [France or England,] said Garangula, an Iroquois 
chief, to the governor-general of Canada. But their ancient 
feuds with the Hurons and Algonquins, and the conduct of 
the French, induced them to ally themselves with their En- 
glish neighbours ; and their marches against the French colo- 
nists, and the remote missionary posts, were like the rushing 
of a storm through their forests. 

On the side of the French, was the race of the Algonquins. 
This race extended, under different names, from the head of 
Lake Erie, along the upper lakes, north to Lake Winnipeg 
and Hudson’s Bay, and south to the mouth of the Ohio river. 
They were also connected with the tribes east of the St. 
Lawrence, and their influence extended to some of the prin- 
cipal tribes of New England. In the leagues of these two 
powerful families, there were, however, two exceptions. ‘The 
Wyandotts or Hurons were of the Iroquois stock, but from 
unknown causes, they had severed from their chain of tribes, 
and attached themselves to the French; while the Otta- 
gamies or Foxes, who were originally of the Algonquin 
race, took part with the English. ‘The friendship of the 
Algonquin tribes for the French was founded on obvious 
causes. It was the manifest policy of the French to secure 
their good will, and compacts were made for that objecty 
The French traders advanced to their remotest villages in 
the prosecution of the fur trade, attended them in their hunt- 
ing parties and feasts, paid respect to their ceremonies, and 
became allied with them in marriage. ‘The French were 
affable, gay, and conciliating in their intercourse, while the 
English were austere and forbidding. Besides, the Jesuit 
missionaries exerted no small influence in strengthening the 
friendship of the Indians for the French. They erected little 
chapels in their territories, carpeted with Indian mats, and 
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surmounted by the cross; took long journeys into the wilder- 
ness in their long black robes to perform the imposing cere- 
monies of the church, and carried with them sculptured im- 
ages, and paintings connected with sacred history, which the 
savages viewed with superstitious awe. Added to this, they 
practised all the arts of kindness and sympathy for the sick, 
and held up the crucifix to the fading vision of many a dying 
neophite. 

The French government, when it had once obtained a 
foothold in Canada, pushed its enterprises into the interior, 
notwithstanding the enmity of the savages and the hardships 
of the forest. ‘The colonies which had been sent out from 
France were composed mainly of thriftless adventurers, 
gentlemen of slender means, and missionaries of the Church 
of Rome. Inthe more remote settlements, rude huts were 
built, and a few fields were cleared. Quebec and Montreal 
were the marts of the fur trade, whose operations reached 
through a large circle, embracing the wilderness, north and 
west, to Hudson’s Bay, beyond the remotest shores of Lake 
Superior, and extending south to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
principal establishments made on the northwestern lakes were 
at Detroit, Chicago, the Falls of St. Mary, Michilimackinac,* 
St. Joseph, and Green Bay, in the territory of Wisconsin. 
These establishments were erected for a threefold purpose, 
trade, religion, and military defence. The forts, surrounded 
with pickets, and constructed with the rude materials at hand, 
were built to overawe the Indians, to protect the Jesuits, who 
generally had their chapels near them, and to serve as dépdts 
of the fur trade. 

The wars which broke out between the French and En- 
glish for the dominion of the country, and the enmity of the 
Jroquois, soon made it advisable to reappoint the Count de 
Frontenac to the chief command ; and, in October of 1689, 
he arrived at Quebec, with the Iroquois chiefs who had been 
sent to France. But, notwithstanding the energy and ad- 
dress of Frontenac, little was effected in securing the friend- 
ship of this confederacy. Vigorous measures were, however, 
prosecuted, to advance the settlements, and to secure the 
cultivation of the lands. The fur trade was prosecuted with 











* This is the old fort on the peninsula of Michigan, which was destroy- 
ed in the Pontiac war, and is distinct from the Island of Mackinaw. 
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increased success, and the military posts which had been es- 
tablished on the upper lakes were reinforced. In 1698, at 
the termination of the war between France and England, the 
English and French Governors entered into amicable arrange- 
ments with each other, and also with the Indian tribes, by 
which peace was for some time preserved. 

The Canadian provinces, during the latter period of the 
French domination, exhibited an extraordinary system of Ju- 
risprudence. Nominally the Coutime de Paris was the law 
of the land, extending its jurisdiction to the remotest points of 
French settlement around the northwestern lakes. Of course, 
the legal administration in a new country, little known, separ- 
ated from the parent state by three thousand miles of ocean, 
and over a people of mixed character, scattered through an 
immense wilderness, was extremely loose and arbitrary. ‘The 
commandants of the remote military posts were invested 
with a general supervision of the colonists around their forts ; 
a sort of military arbitration, comprising the Legislative, the 
Judicial, and the Executive powers.* ‘This authority was, 
however, doubtless exercised with mildness, because the 
French, who now remain in this region, look back to that era 
as the golden age of jurisprudence. Subordinate to the Gov- 
ernor-General, ‘the Chief Magistrate of the country, there 
were under-Governors, Intendants, and a Council. The 
Governor-General of Quebec was allowed an annual salary 
of twenty thousand crowns, which included the support of a 
Company of guards, for his protection, and the garrisoning of 
the fort. To this sum was added the annual present of a 
thousand crowns from the ‘“‘ Farmers of the Beaver skins.”’ 
He had the control of the military posts, and could bestow 
commissions on whom he pleased, with the approbation of the 
pings excepting particular governorships, or the place of a 
Lord Lieutenant of the Province, or Mayor of any town. 
He was also empowered to grant to the inhabitants lands and 





* This summary jurisdiction was exercised after the conquest of Can- 
ada, by the English commandants, sometimes without discretion. We 
have before us the record of a cause, which was tried under the direction 
of Governor Hamilton, in 1776, at Detroit, in the plainest violation of es- 
tablished principles of law. For this act, a warrant was issued against 
Hamilton, and the Justice who tried the cause, by the agency of Lord 
Dorchester at Quebec; but they both fled the country. It was a capital 
cause, and the convicted person was executed. 

| La Hontan’s Voyages. 
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tenements all over Canada, with the confirmation of the Inten- 
dant, and to give twenty-five licenses a year, to such persons 
as he might select, for trading with the Indians. In criminal 
jurisdiction, he had the power of granting reprieves. He was, 
however, not authorized to dispose of the King’s money, 
without the consent of the Intendant, to whom alone belonged 
the power of drawing it from the “‘ Naval Treasury.”” Among 
the privileges of the Governor-General, was that of the ex- 
emption from duty of all his wines, and other provisions re- 
ceived from France. 

The “ Supreme Council” of Canada consisted of twelve 
members, who had the right of conveying their places to their 
heirs, subject, however, to the confirmation of the King. 
They constituted the highest judicial authority, deciding 
causes without appeal, though, when any complex question 
came up, they generally had recourse to the aid of the ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge of the Jesuits. In making 
treaties with foreign powers and the Indian tribes, the aid of 
the Jesuits was likewise commonly in request, on account of 
their acquaintance with the topography of the country, as 
well as their great influence with the Indians. ‘Their power, 
in fact, was felt through every department of the Colonial 
Government. 

When the Baron La Hontan visited Quebec, in 1684, no 
attorneys or advocates appeared in Court. ‘The litigant par- 
ties argued their own causes, and the result was, he says, that 
suits were quickly brought to a termination. No court fees 
or other charges were demanded. ‘The judges received four 
hundred livres a year from the crown, and had a dispensation 
‘‘ of not wearing the robe and the cap.” Besides the officers 
already named, there was also a Lieutenant-General, civil 
and military, an Attorney-General, a Chief Justice in Eyre, 
and a Grand Provost. ‘The pay of the inferior officers was 
small. ‘The Mayor of Quebec was allowed a salary of six 
hundred crowns; the Governor of Montreal two thousand ; 
the Governor of Trois Riviéres a thousand. A chaplain had 
a hundred and twenty livres a month, a lieutenant ninety, 
and a common soldier’s pay was six sous a day. 

The fur trade was the principal subject of mercantile en- 
terprise at that time. ‘The indigent men, who had emigrated 
from France, in order to prosecute this traffic, were numer- 
ous, and their trading posts were established at those points, 
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where the Indians were in the habit of resorting, on the prin- 
cipal streams, as well as the upper lakes. In fact, this lake 
region has been the prominent seat of the fur trade, and the 
scene of its most extraordinary incidents, from that time down 
to the last meeting of the Northwest Company at Fort Wil- 
liam, on the banks of Lake Superior. ‘The principal article 
of the traffic was beaver skins. It appears, that during the 
early stages of the French fur trade, there was great improvi- 
dence on the part of the Colonial Government in its regula- 
tion. ‘The fur-bearing animals were permitted to be killed 
for amusement, and the Indians, who at first could not appre- 
ciate their value, were encouraged to do their part of this 
waste. ‘The most valuable furs were accumulated at posts, 
where they could not be disposed of, and were destroyed for 
want of a market, while the forests were exhausted of that, 
which has since been found a vast source of national w ealth. 
As the French market was thus glutted with peltries, the 
merchants declined buying more; and the traders therefore 
transported a large amount to the English provinces, and had 
permanent establishments in the Province of New York.* 
From this traffic arose the class of Coureurs des bois, a thrift- 
less and vagrant body of men, who had become habitu- 
ated to the hardships of the forest and to Indian life. ‘They 
were accustomed to advance up the northern lakes, to Michil- 
imackinac and even beyond, with their large canoes laden 
with dry goods and trinkets, and to range the woods of the 
remote interior, where they could exchange manufactured 
Kuropean articles for furs. The traders procured their li- 
censes as well as goods from the merchants, to whom, on their 
return, they sold their peltries. Every year they swept down 
the sparkling waters of the rivers and lakes, with the product 
of their trade, generally accompanied by fifty canoes of the 
Hurons and Ottawas, for Montreal, where the Indians sup- 








* This diversion of the fur trade to the English posts was viewed with 
no little jealousy. Charlevoix, at his visit to Detroit, in 1721, wrote as 
follows.“ As for what has been said, that by making a settlement at the 
Narrows, we should bring the fur trade too much within reach [fof the 
English], there is not a man in all Canada, who does not agree, that we 
can never succeed in hindering the Indians from carrying them their 
commodities, let them be settled where they will, and with all the pre- 
cautions we can possibly take, except by causing them to find the same 
advantage i in trading with us, as in the Province of New York.” Charle- 
voix’s Journal, Vol. II. p. 6. 
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posed they could obtain a better market for their skins, than 
was offered at Michilimackinac. In the mode we have de- 
scribed, desertions became frequent. Some of the traders ab- 
sconded to the English posts, and others attached themselves 
permanently to the savages. 

It was in order to prevent this desertion, that a humane as 
well as judicious plan, to which we have already referred, 
was devised by the Colonial Government. Licenses to trade 
were granted to such as were esteemed worthy of confidence, 
accompanied with the prohibition of all others from going out 
of the colonies. ‘These licenses were vended to old officers 
and poor gentlemen, who themselves sold them to the traders 
according to their value. ‘Their number was regulated by the 
Court, and their distribution belonged to the Governor Gen- 
eral. Permissions, of more ample character, were also 
granted from the same source to the commandants of the 
forts. 

Among the persons, to whom lands had been granted in 
Canada, were many who could neither be expected to ad- 
vance agriculture by their own labor, nor had funds sufficient 
to maintain the necessary workmen upon their domains. It 
became necessary to provide such estates with tenants, who 
were obliged to labor hard, and often expended all their ad- 
vances of money, before they could procure a subsistence. 
The fur trade, also, which was the great enterprise of that 
period, diffused a restless and migratory spirit among the peo- 
ple; besides, the progress of agriculture was impeded by the 
mode of tenure in the distribution of lands. ‘The tenants, 
holding their farms encumbered with illiberal conditions,* 
wanted the due motive to industry. 

The fur trade was, however, soon taken out of the hands 
of the Companies, by the French King, and almost every- 
body embarked in it. This caused the utmost confusion. As 
early as 1706, the furs were purchased by the Canadian 
traders, frequently at a higher price than they would com- 
mand in France. In the English colonies along the Atlantic, 
there was a more systematic organization. Their goods could 
be afforded cheaper than those of the French, and their 





* We have in our possession, a grant of thirty-two acres, which was 
made by Antoine de Lamothe Cadillac, Lord of Brouaget and Monde- 
sert, and founder of Detroit, to Francois Fafard de Lorme, in 1707, to 
which are annexed twenty-one conditions. 
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operations were conducted with greater judgment. Accord- 
ingly, while they were accumulating wealth by the fishery 
and the fur trade, the French were growing poor.* 

The condition of commerce and agriculture among the 
French at that period, when the forests abounded with all the 
sources of wealth, exhibits strongly the want of national en- 
terprise and enlightened legislation, on the part of their gov- 
ernment. Had the French crown comprehended the full 
value of the lands, and the furs which abounded in the for- 
ests, it might have established penal Jaws, to prevent the wan- 
ton destruction of the fur-bearing animals, organized a liberal 
system of land distribution, which would have furnished the 
proper motive to agricultural exertion, and planted in Canada 
vigorous colonies, which would have poured a broad stream 
of wealth upon the French empire, and perhaps have per- 
petuated the dominion of France in this country. It is equal- 
ly clear, that when none of the precious metals were discov- 
ered, the colony was permitted to pine in comparative neglect 
and barrenness. 

Canada also had its paper currency.t As the funds for the 
payment of the officers and soldiers generally arrived from 
France too late, local bills were issued, which circulated in 
the place of coin. By virtue of an ordinance of the Gov- 
ernor and Intendant, this money was made of cards ; and its 
value, the mark of the treasury and the arms of France 
were stamped upon it in Spanish wax. It was ordained, 
that these bills should be returned every year into the Cana- 
dian ‘Treasury, before the annual arrival of the French ships, 
in order to receive an additional mark, and to prevent coun- 
terfeits. ‘This paper money was however soon disused, and 
card money substituted, stamped with new impressions. All 
bills to the value of four livres and upwards were signed 
by the Intendant, and all below that sum were only marked. 
At a subsequent period the Governor-General signed those 
which were of the value of six livres. During the commence- 
ment of autumn, these bills were carried back to the treas- 
urer, and bills of exchange were received in return. So long 
as these bills of exchange were paid, the paper was preferred 





* Besides the furs which were annually shipped to France, trade in 
lumber was carried on to a considerable extent with the West Indies. 

t When Henry visited Michilimackinac in 1763, beaver skins were a 
“circulating medium.” 
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to specie ; but they soon ceased to be honored, and in 1713, 
they had become so depreciated in value, that the inhabitants 
proposed to lose one half, in consideration that the King 
should cause them to be taken up. This was done in 1717. 
The paper currency was then abolished, and the colonial of- 
ficers were again paid in current coin.* 

As early as 1684, the French colonial establishments in 
Canada had grown to considerable importance. Quebec, at 
that time, exhibited some architectural beauty. ‘There were 
six churches in the ‘‘ High City,” and also a cathedral, con- 
sisting of a Bishop and twelve Prebendaries. ‘This was the 
head-quarters of the Roman Church, and the rendezvous of 
the priests, who were generally men of correct morals, and 
contented with the mere necessaries of life. Here also was 
the church of the Jesuits, a massive edifice, containing an al- 
tar supported by four great columns of black stone, which 
La Hontan terms, ‘‘ a sort of Canada porphyry.” The Je- 
suit fathers had large and stately apartments, looking out upon 
grounds adorned with groves and gardens, having ice-houses 
and other expedients of Juxury.t At this time, the influence 
of the church moulded in great measure the policy of the 
colony. ‘The Directors of the Seminary of St. Sulpicius, at 
Paris, were the proprietors of the Island of Montreal, and 
had the right of nominating the bailiff and other subordinate 
officers. ‘These Directors had, from time to time, sent out to 
Montreal missionaries from France, who lived under the di- 
rection of a Superior, occupying apartments in a large and 
convenient house built of free stone, and which was con- 
structed on the model of St. Sulpicius at Paris. Cantons on 
the south side of the island produced a considerable revenue. 
The land was fertile, and the inhabitants were rich in agricul- 
tural products, for which they found a good market in the 
city. 

In 1720, the population of Quebec and Montreal, consist- 
ing of nobles, nuns, priests, artisans, traders, and soldiers, had 
augmented to many thousands. Society was on a footing of 
luxury and elegance. Time and money were alike thought- 
lessly squandered. There were but few rich men in the colo- 
ny, because wealth which was easily accumulated, was seldom 
hoarded. During the summer, the colonists embarked 


* Charlevoix’s Journal. + La Hontan’s Voyages. 
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parties of pleasure in their calashes or canoes, and in winter 
they drove their cartoles upon the snow or skated upon the 
river. Hunting was practised, not only for sport but profit. 
No rusticity i language or behaviour was exhibited, from the 
Bishop to the most obscure menial of the church, from the 
aristocratic partner to the humblest voyageur of the fur trade. 
The Canadians, says Charlevoix, “ drew in with their native 
breath the air of freedom.’’ The agricultural classes were 
contented with their lot, while the noblesse, a chivalrous race, 
boasted of their ancestral honors, and exulted in their own 
military achievements. The French language was spoken 
with the utmost accuracy and elegance. At stated intervals, 
the settlements were enlivened by the traders, who returned 
from the depths of the wilderness, accompanied by the sav- 
ages, who would sweep down, across the waters of the upper 
lakes, hold their carnival in the market-place, and fill the 
storehouses of the merchants with furs. 

We do not design to enter into a minute account of the 
military operations of that period. ‘They were confined 
mainly to expeditions against the English colonies and the 
[roquois. About the year 1688, these tribes had landed 
twelve hundred warriors upon the Island of Montreal, and 
massacred about a thousand of the French ; and in a second 
attack, the lower part of the Island had been devastated. 
The Council, which had been held with the Iroquois at Onon- 
daga, resulted in no permanent league. ‘The mussacre at 
Schenectady, on the 8th of February, 1690, by a body of 
two hundred Canadians and Indians, who travelled through a 
wilderness covered with deep snow, to perpetrate one of the 
most horrible butcheries on record, was followed by bellig- 
erent projects on the part of both nations, which, however, 
were prosecuted by neither to any important result. 

In 1709, England and France being at war, hostilities were 
re-commenced in their American colonies, which continued 
until the treaty of Utrecht in 1712. It had been long the 
effort of the English to obtain a foothold on the northwestern 
lakes. They had in fact endeavoured, without success, to es- 
tablish a post at Detroit, for the prosecution of the fur trade. 
The French establishment, made at Detroit in 1701, had 
scarce obtained a permanent footing, when the Ottagamies or 
Foxes were instigated by the Iroquois, probably backed by 
the English, to attack it. That post was deemed a most im- 
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portant point, as it commanded a vast region of country along 
the chain of upper lakes, extending to the Mississippi. ‘The 
attack of the fort at Detroit, however, was unsuccessful ; the 
besiegers became the besieged; the Foxes, obliged to es- 
cape at night during a snow storm, were pursued, and most 
of their number were either massacred or taken prisoners. 
This discomfiture of the Foxes prevented the English from 
making their settlement on the western shore of Lake Erie, 
as they had intended, in order to secure the trade. After the 
treaty of Utrecht, the French strengthened their garrison at 
Detroit, which then commanded the great line of communi- 
cation along the lakes, embracing the territory of the Illinois, 
Louisiana, and the Mississippi. In 1714, there were only 
about four thousand five hundred men in Canada able to bear 
arms. Subsequent to that time, however, comparative peace 
was enjoyed by the province ; beneficial changes were made 
in the laws; and the fur trade was prosecuted with increased 
vigor. 

Such, substantially, as we have described it, continued to 
be the condition of things down to the period of the conquest 
of Canada by the English.* Hostilities were from time to 
time committed by the English and French against each oth- 
ers’ settlements, backed by Indian allies and bodies of rangers, 
who were trained by the English to the hardships of the for- 
est, or what was termed the “ wood service.” The French 
constantly kept in view the conquest of Cape Breton and 
Nova Scotia, and the devastation of New England; and the 
English, the subjugation of Canada. At the end of a suc- 
cession of administrations, the Marquis Du Quesne was in 
1755 succeeded by the Sieur de Vaudreuil Cavignal, in the 
office of Governor-General of Canada. In that year occurred 
the defeat of Braddock ; and in the following, the Marquis de 
Montcalm advanced with great energy against the English 
posts. On the other hand, the splendid genius of the Earl 
of Chatham having projected a vigorous campaign against 
the French colonies, twelve thousand troops were sent over, 





* In 1745, an edict was passed, which accounts for the peculiar form of 
the old French plantations which are scattered along the banks of the 
rivers. It ordained, that no country houses should be built on farms of 
larger dimensions than one acre and a half in front, and forty acres in 
depth; and in consequence, the settlements were confined along the 


shores of the principal streams. 
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under the command of General Amherst. Louisburg, Os- 
wego, and Crown Point were successively captured ; and 
though ‘Ticonderoga was attacked without success, the design 
of the French to surround the English with a chain of posts 
from Quebec to the mouth of the Mississippi was baffled, and 
their ascendency on this continent was finally overthrown by 
the defeat of Montcalm on the plains of Abraham by the 
forces of General Wolfe, and the surrender of Montreal in 
November, 1760, by the Marquis of Vaudreuil, to General 
Amherst. By this capitulation, Detroit, Michilimackinac, and 
all other places within the government of Canada, then re- 
maining in the possession of the French, were surrendered to 
the crown of England. 

The internal condition of Canada was not much changed 
by its conquest. ‘The fur trade was transferred to the Eng- 
lish, who employed French agents in its prosecution, and the 
French were encouraged to remain in the country, in the en- 
joyment of their civil and religious rights. Soon after the 
peace of 1763, Governor Murray established civil and crimi- 
nal courts, in which the laws of England were introduced. 
We subjoin an extract from a letter written by him in 1765, 
to the Lords of Trade and Plantations, which exhibits the 
condition of the province at that time. 


‘Tt consists of 110 parishes, exclusive of the towns of Que- 
bec and Montreal. ‘These parishes contain 9722 houses, and 
54,575 Christian souls; they occupy of arable land 955,755 ar- 
pents. They sowed, in the year 1765, 180,3005 minots of grain; 
and that year they possessed 12,546 oxen, 22,724 cows, 15 0: 39 
young horned cattle, 27,064 sheep, 28 976 swine, and 13,757 
horses, as appears by the annexed recapitul: ation taken in the 
year 1765. 

‘The towns of Quebec and Montreal contain about 14,700 
inhabitants. The savages who are called Roman Catholics, be- 
ing within the limits of the province, consist of 7400 souls : so 
that the whole, exclusive of the King’s troops, amount to 76,275 
souls, of which in the parishes are nineteen Protestant families ; 
the rest of that persuasion (a few half-pay officers excepted) are 
traders, mechanics, and publicans, who reside in the lower 
towns of Quebec and Montreal. Most of them were followers 
of the army, of mean education, or soldiers disbanded at the re- 
duction of the troops. All have their fortunes to make; and I 
fear few are solicitous about the means, when the end can be ob- 
tained. I report them to be, in general, the most immoral collec- 
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tion of men I ever knew; of course little calculated to make the 
new subjects enamoured with our laws, religion, and customs, 
and far less adapted to enforce those laws which are to govern 
them. | 

‘¢ On the other hand, the Canadians, accustomed to arbitrary, 
and a sort of military government, are a frugal, industrious, and 
moral race of men, who, from the just and mild treatment they 
met with from his Majesty’s military officers, who ruled the 
country for four years, until the establishment of civil govern- 
ment, had greatly got the better of the natural antipathy they had 
to their conquerors. 

“They consist of a noblesse, who are numerous, and who 
pique themselves much upon the antiquity of their families, their 
own military glory, and that of their ancestors. ‘These noblesse 
are seigneurs of the whole country ; and though not rich, are in 
a situation, in that plentiful part of the world, where money is 
scarce, and luxury still unknown, to support their dignity. 
Their tenants, who pay only an annual quit rent of about a 
dollar for one hundred acres, are at their ease and comfortable. 
They have been accustomed to respect and obey their noblesse. 
Their tenures being military, in the feudal manner, they have 
shared with them the dangers of the field ; and natural affection 
has been increased in proportion to the calamities which have 
been common to both, from the conquest of this country.” — 
McGregor, Vol. u. pp. 156, 157. 


The Canadian jurisprudence was again altered by the law 
of 1774, denominated the ‘“‘ Quebec Act.” By this measure, 
the administration of the colony was committed to a gover- 
nor and council appointed by the English crown; and while 
the old French laws, according to the Coutime de Paris, con- 
tinued to have authority in civil cases, all criminal matters 
were ordained to be adjudged by the laws of England. ‘The 
system of seignorial revenues was preserved, and the Cath- 
olic church was secured in all the immunities which it had 
enjoyed under the French domination. In 1778, the de- 
claratory act renounced, on the part of the parent country, 
the right of taxing the colonies. ‘The last important measure, 
affecting the condition of Canada, prior to the present cen- 
tury, was the ‘ Constitutional Act” of 1791, which divided 
the province of Quebec into the two provinces of Upper 
and Lower Canada, granting to each a legislative govern- 
ment, composed of a Governor, Council, and House of As- 
sembly, while the old French laws, as established by the 
Quebec Act, were ordained to remain in full force. 
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Art. VI.—1. Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart., by J. G. Locxuarr. Five Vols. 12mo. 
Boston. Otis, Broaders, & Co. 1837. 


2. Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 16mo. Lon- 
don. James Fraser. 1837. 


Tere is no kind of writing, which has truth and instruc- 
tion for its main object, so interesting and popular, on the 
whole, as biography. History, in its larger sense, has to 
deal with masses, which, while they divide the attention by 
the dazzling variety of objects, from their very generality, 
are scarcely capable of touching the heart. ‘The great ob- 
jects on which it is employed, have little relation to the daily 
occupations, with which the reader is most intimate. A na- 
tion, like a corporation, seems to have no soul; and its 
chequered vicissitudes may be contemplated rather with curi- 
osity for the lessons they convey, than with personal sympa- 
thy. How different are the feelings excited by the fortunes 
of an individual, —one of the mighty mass, who in the page 
of history is swept along the current, unnoticed and unknown. 
Instead of a mere abstraction, at once we see a being like 
ourselves, ‘‘ fed with the same food, hurt with the same 
weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same 
means, warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer” 
as we are. We place ourselves in his position, and see the 
passing current of events with the same eyes. We become 
a party to all his little schemes, share in his triumphs, or 
mourn with him in the disappointment of defeat. His friends 
become our friends. We learn to take an interest in their 
characters, from their relation to him. As they pass away 
from the stage, one after another, and as the clouds of mis- 
fortune, perhaps, or of disease, settle around the evening of 
his own day, we feel the same sadness that steals over us 
on a retrospect of earlier and happier hours. And when at 
last we have followed him to the tomb, we close the volume, 
and feel that we have turned over another chapter in the 
history of life. 

On the same principles, probably, we are more moved by 
the exhibition of those characters, whose days have been 
passed in the ordinary routine of domestic and social life, 
than by those most intimately connected with the great pub- 
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lic events of their age. What, indeed, is the history of such 
men, but that of the times? The life of Wellington, or of 
Bonaparte, is the story of the wars and revolutions of Europe. 
But that of Cowper, gliding away in the seclusion of rural 
solitude, reflects all those domestic joys, and, alas! more 
than the sorrows, which gather round every man’s fireside 
and his heart. In this way, the story of the humblest indi- 
vidual, faithfully recorded, becomes an object of lively in- 
terest. How much is that interest increased in the case of a 


. man like Scott, who, from his own fireside, has sent forth a 


voice to cheer and delight millions of his fellow men; whose 
life, indeed, passed within the narrow circle of his own vil- 
lage, as it were, but who, nevertheless, has called up more 
shapes and fantasies within that magic circle, acted more 
extraordinary parts, and afforded more marvels for the imagi- 
nation to feed on, than can be furnished by the most nimble- 
footed, nimble- tongued traveller, from Marco Polo down to 
Mrs. ‘Trollope, and that literary Sindbad, Captain Hall. 
Fortunate as Sir Walter Scott was in his life, it is not the 
least of his good fortunes, that he left the task of recording 
it to one so competent as Mr. Lockhart; who, to a famil- 
larity with the person and habits of his illustrious subject, 
unites such entire sympathy with his pursuits, and such fine 
tact and discrimination in arranging the materials for their 
illustration. We have seen it objected, that the biographer 
has somewhat transcended his lawful limits, in occasionally 
exposing what a nice tenderness for the reputation of Scott 
should have led him to conceal. But, on reflection, we are 
not inclined to adopt these views. It is, indeed, difficult to 
prescribe any precise rule, by which the biographer should 
be guided in exhibiting the peculiarities, and still more the 
defects, of his subject. He should, doubtless, be slow to 
draw from obscurity those matters which are of a strictly 
personal and private nature, particularly when they have no 
material bearing on the character of the individual. But 
whatever the latter has done, said, or written, to others, can 
rarely be made to come within this rule. A swell of pane- 
gyric, where every thing is in broad sunshine, without the 
relief of a shadow to contrast it, is out of nature, and must 
bring discredit on the whole. Nor is it much better, when a 
sort of twilight mistification is spread over a man’s actions, 
until, as in the case of all biographies of Cowper previous to 
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that of Southey, we are completely bewildered respecting the 
real motives of conduct. If ever there was a character above 
the necessity of any management of this sort, it was Scott’s ; 
and we cannot but think that the frank exposition of the 
minor blemishes which sully it, by securing the confidence of 
the reader in the general fidelity of the portraiture, and thus 
disposing him to receive, without distrust, those favorable 
statements in his history, which might seem incredible, as 
they certainly are unprecedented, is, on the whole, advan- 
tageous to his reputation. As regards the moral effect on 
the reader, we may apply Scott’s own argument for not 
always recompensing suffering virtue, at the close of his 
fictions, with temporal prosperity, — that such an arrange- 

ment would convey no moral to the heart, whatever; since 
a glance at the great picture of life would show, that virtue 
is not always thus rewarded. 

In regard to the literary execution of Mr. Lockhart’s 
work, the public voice has long since pronounced on it. A 
prying criticism may, indeed, discern a few of those contra- 
band epithets, and slipshod sentences, more excusable in 
young ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” where, indeed, 
they are thickly sown, than in the production of a grave 
Aristarch of British criticism. But this is small game, w vhere 
every reader of the least taste and sensibility must find so 
much to applaud. It is enough to say, that in passing from 
the letters of Scott, with which the work is besprinkled, to 
the text of the biographer, we find none of those chilling 
transitions, which occur on the like occasions in more bung- 
ling productions ; ; as, for example, in that recent one, in 
which the unfortunate Hannah More is done to death by her 
friend Roberts. On the contrary, we are sensible only to a 
new variety of beauty in the style of composition. ‘The 
correspondence is illumined by all that is needed to make it 
intelligible to a stranger, and selected with such discernment, 
as to produce the clearest impression of the character of its 
author. ‘The mass of interesting details is conveyed in Jan- 
guage richly colored with poetic sentiment, and at the same 
lime without a tinge of that mysticism, which, as Scott him- 
self truly remarked, “ will never do for a writer of fiction, 
no, nor of history, nor moral essays, nor sermons” ; but 
which, nevertheless, finds more or less favor in our own com- 
munity, at the present day, in each and all of these. 
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The second work which we have placed at the head of 
this article, and from which the last remark of Sir Walter’s 
was borrowed, is a series of notices originally published in 
‘“‘Fraser’s Magazine,” but now collected, with considerable 
additions, into a separate volume. Its author, Mr. Robert 
Pierce Gillies, is a gentleman of the Scotch bar, favorably 
known by translations from the German. ‘The work conveys 
a lively report of several scenes and events, which, before 
the appearance of Lockhart’s book, were of more interest 
and importance than they can now be, lost, as they are, in the 
flood of light which is poured on us from that source. In 
the absence of the sixth and last volume, however, Mr. 
Gillies may help us to a few particulars, respecting the clos- 
ing years of Sir Walter’s life, that may have some novelty, 
— we know not how much to be relied on, — for the reader. 
In the present notice of a work so familiar to most persons, 
we shall confine ourselves to some of those circumstances 
which contributed to form, or have an obvious connexion 
with, his literary character. 

Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh, August 15th, 1771. 
The character of his father, a respectable member of that 
class of attorneys, who in Scotland are called Writers to the 
Signet, is best conveyed to the reader by saying, that he sat 
for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Fairford, in ‘“* Redgauntlet.” 
His mother was a woman of taste and imagination, and had 
an obvious influence in guiding those of her son. His an- 
cestors, by both father’s and mother’s side, were of “ gentle 
blood,” —a position which, placed between the highest and 
the lower ranks in society, was extremely favorable, as afford- 
ing facilities for communication with both. A lameness in 
his infancy, — a most fortunate lameness for the world, if, as 
Scott says, it spoiled a soldier, — and a delicate constitution, 
made it expedient to try the efficacy of country air and diet ; 
and he was placed under the roof of his paternal grandfather 
at Sandy-Knowe, a few miles distant from the capital. Here 
his days were passed in the open fields, ‘ with no other fel- 
lowship,” as he says, ‘‘than that of the sheep and lambs” ; 
and here, in the lap of Nature, 


“Meet nurse for a poetic child,” 


his infant vision was greeted with those rude, romantic 
scenes, which his own verses have since hallowed for the 
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pilgrims from every clime. In the long evenings, his im- 
agination, as he grew older, was warmed by traditionary 
legends of border heroism and adventure, repeated by the 
aged relative, who had herself witnessed the last gleams of 
border chivalry. His memory was one of the first powers 
of his mind, which exhibited an extraordinary developement. 
One of the longest of these old ballads, in particular, stuck 
so close to it, and he repeated it with such Stentorian vo- 
ciferation, as to draw from the minister of a neighbouring 
kirk, the testy exclamation, ‘One may as well speak in the 
mouth of a cannon, as where that child is.” 

On his removal to Edinburgh, in his eighth year, he was 
subjected to different influences. His worthy father was a 
severe martinet in all the forms of his profession, and it may 
be added, indeed, of his religion, which he contrived to make 
somewhat burdensome to his more volatile son. The tutor 
was still more strict in his religious sentiments, and the light- 
est literary davertissement in which either of them indulged, 
was such as could be gleaned from the time-honored folios of 
Archbishop Spottiswoode, or worthy Robert Wodrow. Even 
here, however, Scott’s young mind contrived to gather mate- 
rials and impulses for future action. In his long arguments 
with Master Mitchell, he became steeped in the history of 
the Covenanters, and the persecuted Church of Scotland, 
while he was still more rooted in his own Jacobite notions, 
early instilled into his mind by the tales of his relatives of 
Sandy-Knowe, whose own family had been out in the “ affair 
of forty-five.” Amidst the professional and polemical wor- 
thies of his father’s library, Scott detected a copy of Shak- 
speare ; and he relates with what gowt he used to creep out 
of his bed, where he had been safely deposited for the 
night, and, by the light of the fire, in puris naturalibus, 
as it were, pore over the pages of the great magician, and 
study those mighty spells, by which he gave to airy fanta- 
sies the forms and substance of humanity. Scott distinctly 
recollected the time and the spot where he first opened a 
volume of Percy’s “ Reliques of English Poetry”; a work 
which may have suggested to him the plan and the purpose 
of the *“* Border Minstrelsy.” Every day’s experience shows 
us how much more actively the business of education goes 
on out of school, than in it. And Scott’s history shows 
equally, that genius, whatever obstacles may be thrown in 
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its way in one direction, will find room for its expansion in 
another ; as the young tree sends forth its shoots most prolific 
in that quarter where the sunshine is permitted to fall on it. 

At the High School, in which he was placed by his father 
at an early period, he seems not to have been particularly dis- 
tinguished in the regular course of studies. His voracious 
appetite for books, however, of a certain cast, as romances, 
chivalrous tales, and worm-eaten chronicles scarcely less 
chivalrous, and his wonderful memory for such reading as 
struck his fancy, soon made him regarded by his fellows as a 
phenomenon of black-letter scholarship, which, in process of 
time achieved for him the cognomen of that redoubtable 
schoolman, Duns Scotus. He now also gave evidence of 
his powers of creation as well as of acquisition. He became 
noted for his own stories, generally bordering on the marvel- 
lous, with a plentiful seasoning of knight- -errantry, which 
suited his bold and chivalrous temper. ‘* Slink over beside 
me, Jamie,’’ he would whisper to his schoolfellow Ballantyne, 
‘Cand I ’Il tell you a story.’’ Jamie was, indeed, destined to 
sit beside him during the greater part of his life. 

The same tastes and talents continued to display themselves 
more strongly with increasing years. Having beaten pretty 
thoroughly the ground of romantic and legendary lore, at least 
so far as the English libraries, to which he had access, would 
permit, he next endeavoured, while at the University, to which 
he had been transferred from the High School, to pursue the 
same subject in the Continental languages. Many were the 
strolls which he took in the neighbourhood, especially to 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags, where, perched on soime 
almost inaccessible eyrie, he might be seen conning over bis 
Ariosto or Cervantes, or some other bard of romance, with 
some favorite companion of his studies, or pouring into the 
ears of the latter his own boyish legends, glowing with 


** achievements high, 
And circumstance of chivalry.” 


A critical knowledge of these languages he seems not to 
have obtained ; and, even in the French, made but an indiffer- 
ent figure in conversation. An accurate acquaintance with the 
pronunciation and prosody of a foreign tongue, is undoubtedly 
a desirable accomplishment. But it is, after all, a mere ac- 
complishment, subordinate to the great purposes for which a 
language is to be learned. Scott did not, as is too often the 
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case, mistake the shell for the kernel. He looked on language 
only as the key to unlock the foreign stores of wisdom, the 
pearls of inestimable price, wherever found, with which to 
enrich his native literature. 

After a brief residence at the University, he was regularly 
indented as an apprentice to his father, in 1786. One can 
hardly imagine a situation less congenial with the ardent, 
effervescing spirit of a poetic fancy ; fettered down to a daily 
routine of drudgery, scarcely above that of a mere scrivener. 
It proved a useful school of discipline to him, however. It 
formed early habits of method, punctuality, and laborious in- 
dustry ; business habits, in short, most adverse to the poetic 
temperament, but indispensable to the accomplishment of the 
gigantic tasks which he afterwards assumed. He has himself 
borne testimony to his general diligence in his new vocation, 
and tells us, that on one occasion he transcribed no less than 
a hundred and twenty folio pages at a sitting. 

In the midst of these mechanical duties, however, he did 
not lose sight of the favorite objects of his study and medita- 
tion. He made frequent excursions into the Lowland as well 
as Highland districts, in search of traditionary relics. These 
pilgrimages he frequently performed on foot. His constitu- 
tion, now become hardy by severe training, made him careless 
of exposure, and his frank and warm-hearted manners, — 
eminently favorable to his purposes, by thawing at once any 
feelings of frosty reserve, which might have encountered a 
stranger, —made him equally welcome at the staid and decor- 
ous manse, and at the rough but hospitable board of the 
peasant. Here was indeed the study of the future novelist ; 
the very school in which to meditate those models of char- 
acter and situation, which he was afterwards, long afterwards, 
to transfer, in such living colors, to the canvass. ‘* He was 
makin’ himsell a’ the time,’’ says one of his companions, 
‘‘ but he didna ken, may be, what he was about, till years had 
past. At first he thought o’ little, I dare say, but the queer- 
ness and the fun.’’ The honest Writer to the Signet does 
not seem to have thought it either so funny or so profitable ; 
for on his son’s return from one of these raids, as he styled 
them, the old gentleman peevishly inquired how he had been 
living, so long. ‘* Pretty much like the young ravens,”’ 
answered Walter ; ‘‘I only wished I had been as good a 
player on the flute as poor George Primrose in the Vicar of 
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Wakefield. If I had his art, I should like nothing better than 
to tramp like him from cottage to cottage over the world.”’ 
‘*T doubt,” said the grave Clerk to the Signet, ‘I greatly 
doubt, Sir, you were born for nae better than a gangrel scrape- 
gut!’ Perhaps even the revelation, could it have been 
made to him, of his son’s future literary glory, would scarcely 
have satisfied the worthy father, who, probably, would have 
regarded a seat on the bench of the Court of Sessions as 
much higher glory. At all events, this was not far from the 
judgment of Dominie Mitchell, who, in his notice of his 
illustrious pupil, ‘* sincerely regrets, that Sir Walter’s precious 
time was so much devoted to the dulce rather than the utile 
of composition, and that his great talents should have been 
wasted on such subjects ! ”’ 

It is impossible to glance at Scott’s early life, without per- 
ceiving how powerfully all its circumstances, whether acci- 
dental or contrived, conspired to train him for the peculiar 
position he was destined to occupy in the world of letters. 
There never was a character, in whose infant germ, as it were, 
the mature and fully developed lineaments might be more 
distinctly traced. What he was in his riper age, so he was 
in his boyhood. We discern the same tastes, the same pecu- 
liar talents, the same social temper and affections, and, in a 
great degree, the same habits, —in their embryo state, of 
course, but distinctly marked ; — and his biographer has 
shown no little skill in enabling us to trace their gradual, pro- 
gressive expansion, from the hour of his birth up to the full 
prime and maturity of manhood. 

In 1792, Scott, whose original destination of a Writer 
had been changed to that of an Advocate, — from his father’s 
conviction, as it would seem, of the superiority of his talents 
to the former station, — was admitted to the Scottish bar. 
Here he continued in assiduous attendance during the regular 
terms, but more noted for his stories in the Outer House, 
than his arguments in Court. It may appear singular, that a 
person so gifted, both as a writer and as a raconteur, should 
have had no greater success in his profession. But the case 
is not uncommon. Indeed, experience shows, that the most 
eminent writers have not made the most successful speakers. 
It is not more strange, than that a good writer of novels should 
not excel as a dramatic author. Perhaps a consideration of 
the subject would lead us to refer the phenomena in both 
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cases to the same principle. At all events, Scott was an 
exemplification of both ; and we leave the solution to those 
who have more leisure and ingenuity to unravel the mystery. 

Scott’s leisure, in the mean time, was well employed in 
storing his mind with German romance, with whose wild 
fictions, intrenching on the grotesque, indeed, he found at 
that time more sympathy than in later life. In 1796 he first 
appeared before the public as a translator of Burger’s well 
known ballads, thrown off by him at a heat, and which found 
favor with the few into whose hands they passed. He sub- 
sequently adventured in Monk Lewis’s crazy bark, — ‘ Tales 
of Wonder,” — which soon went to pieces, leaving, however, 
among its surviving fragments the scattered contributions of 
Scott. 

At last, in 1802, he gave to the world his two first volumes 
of the ‘*‘ Border Minstrelsy,” printed by his old schoolfellow, 
Ballantyne, and which, by the beauty of the typography, as 
well as literary execution, made a sort of epoch in Scottish 
literary history. ‘There was no work of Scott’s after life, 
which showed the result of so much preliminary labor. Before 
ten years old, he had collected several volumes of ballads and 
traditions, and we have seen how diligently he pursued the 
same vocation in later years. ‘The publication was admitted 
to be far more faithful, as well as skilfully collated, than its 
prototype, the ‘‘ Reliques ” of Bishop Percy ; while his notes 
contained a mass of antiquarian information relative to border 
life, conveyed in a style of beauty unprecedented in topics of 
this kind, and enlivened with a higher interest than poetic 
fiction. Percy’s ‘* Reliques ’’ had prepared the way for the 
kind reception of the ‘* Minstrelsy,’’ by the general relish, — 
notwithstanding Dr. Johnson’s protest, —it had created for 
the simple pictures of a pastoral and heroic time. Burns had 
since familiarized the English ear with the Doric melodies of 
his native land; and now a greater than Burns appeared, 
whose first production, by a singular chance, came into the 
world in the very year in which the Ayrshire minstrel was 
withdrawn from it, as if Nature had intended that the chain of 
poetic inspiration should not be broken. The delight of the 
public was further augmented on the appearance of the third 
volume of the ‘* Minstrelsy,’’ containing various imitations of 
the old ballad, which displayed all the rich fashion of the 
antique, purified from the mould and rust by which the beauties 
of such weather-beaten trophies are defaced. 
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The first edition of the ‘‘ Minstrelsy,” consisting of eight 
hundred copies, went off, as Lockhart tells us, in less than a 
year ; and the poet, on the publication of a second, received 
five hundred pounds sterling from Longman, — an enormous 
price for such a commodity, but the best bargain, probably, 
that the bookseller ever made, as the subsequent sale has since 
extended to twenty thousand copies. 

—{—— Scott was not in great haste to follow up his success. It 
_ was three years later, before he took the field as an independ- 
ent author, in a poem which at once placed him among the 
great original writers of his country. The ‘‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,’’ a complete expansion of the ancient ballad into an 
epic form, was published in 1805. It was opening a new 
creation in the realm of fancy. It seemed as if the author 
had transfused into his page the strong delineations of the 
Homeric pencil, the rude, but generous gallantry of a primi- 
tive period, softened by the more airy and magical inventions 
of Italian romance,* and conveyed in tones of natural melody, 
such as had not been heard since the strains of Burns. The 
book speedily found that unprecedented circulation, which all 
his subsequent compositions attained. Other writers had ad- 
dressed themselves to a more peculiar and limited feeling ; to 
a narrower, and generally a more select, audience. But Scott 
was found to combine all the qualities of interest for every 
order. He drew from the pure springs, which gush forth 
in every heart. His narrative chained every reader’s atten- 
tion by the stirring variety of its incidents, while the fine 
touches of sentiment with which it abounded, like wild flowers, 
springing up spontaneously around, were full of freshness and 
beauty, that made one wonder others should not have stooped 
to gather them before. 

The success of the ‘‘ Lay ’’ determined the course of its 

author’s future life. Notwithstanding his punctual attention to 





* « Mettendo lo Turpin, lo metto anch’ io,”’ 


says Ariosto, playfully, when he tells a particularly tough story. 


**T cannot tell how the truth may be, 
I say the tale as ’t was said to me,” 


says the author of the “ Lay,” on a similar occasion. The resemblance 
might be traced much farther than mere forms of expression, to the 
Italian, who, like 


*‘ the Ariosto of the North, 
Sung ladye-love, and war, romance, and knightly worth.’’ 
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his profession, his utmost profits for any one year of the ten 
he had been in practice had not exceeded two hundred and 
thirty pounds ; and of late they had sensibly declined. Lat- 
terly, indeed, he had coquetted somewhat too openly with the 
Muse for his professional reputation. Themis has always 
been found a stern and jealous mistress, chary of dispensing 
her golden favors to those who are seduced into a flirtation 
with her more volatile sister. 

Scott, however, soon found himself in a situation that made 
him independent of her favors. His income from the two 
offices to which he was promoted, of Sheriff of Selkirk, and 
Clerk of the Court of Sessions, was so ample, combined with 
what fell to him by inheritance and marriage, that he was left 
at liberty freely to consult his own tastes. Amid the seduc- 
tions of poetry, however, he never shrunk from his burden- 
some professional duties ; and he submitted to all their drudgery 
with unflinching constancy, when the labors of his pen made 
the emoluments almost beneath consideration. He never 
relished the idea of being divorced from active life by the 
solitary occupations of a recluse. And his official functions, 
however severely they taxed his time, may be said to have, 
in some degree, compensated him by the new scenes of life 
which they were constantly disclosing, — the very materials of 
those fictions, on which his fame and his fortune were to be 
built. 

Scott’s situation was, on the whole, eminently propitious to 
literary pursuits. He was married, and passed the better 
portion of the year in the country, where the quiet pleasures 
of his fireside circle, and a keen relish for rural sports, re- 
lieved his mind and invigorated both health and spirits. In 
early life, itseems, he had been crossed in love ; and, like 
Dante and Byron, to whom in this respect he is often com- 
pared, he has more than once, according to his biographer, 
shadowed forth in his verses the object of his unfortunate 
passion. He does not appear to have taken it so seriously, 
however, nor to have shown the morbid sensibility in relation 
to it, discovered by both Byron and Dante, the former of 
whom perhaps found his cara sposa so much too cold, as thie 
latter certainly did his too hot, for his own temperament, as 
to seek relief from the present in the poetical visions of the 
past. 

Scott’s next great poem was his ‘* Marmion,”’ transcending, 
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in the judgment of many, all his other epics, and containing, 
in the judgment of all, passages of poetic fire, which he never 
equalled ; but which, nevertheless, was greeted on its entrance 
into the world, by a critique in the leading journal of the day, 
of the most caustic and unfriendly temper. The journal was 
the Edinburgh, to which he had been a frequent contributor, 
and the reviewer was his intimate friend, Jeffrey. The un- 
kindest cut in the article was, the imputation of a neglect of 
Scottish character and feeling. ‘* There is scarcely one trait 
of true Scottish nationality or patriotism introduced into the 
whole Poem ; and Mr. Scott’s only expression of admiration 
for the beautiful country to which he belongs, is put, if we 
Aightly remember, into the mouth of one of his Southern 
favorites.”’ This of Walter Scott! The critic had some 
misgivings, it would seem, as to the propriety of the part he 


was playing, or at least as to its effect on the mind of his 


friend ; since he sent a copy of the yet unpublished article to 
the latter on the day he was engaged to dine with him, with a 
request for a speedy answer. Scott testified no visible marks 
of vexation, although his wife was not so discreet, telling 
Jeffrey, rather bluntly, she hoped Constable would pay him 


well for abusing his friend. ‘The gossips of the day in Edin- 
burgh exaggerated the story into her actually turning the re- 
viewer out of doors. He well deserved it. 

The affair, however, led to important consequences. Scott 
was not slow, after this, in finding the political principles of the 
Edinburgh so repugnant to his own, (and they certainly were 
as opposite as the poles,) that he first dropped the journal, and 
next labored with unwearied diligence to organize another, 
whose main purpose should be to counteract the heresies of the 
former. This was the origin of the London Quarterly, more 
imputable to Scott’s exertions, than to those of any, indeed 
all, other persons. The result has been, doubtless, highly 
serviceable to the interests of both morals and letters. Not 
that the new Review was conducted with more fairness, or, 
in this sense, principle, than its antagonist. A remark of 
Scott’s own, in a letter to Ellis, shows with how much prin- 
ciple. ‘* I have run up an attempt on ‘The Curse of Kehama’ 
for the Quarterly. It affords cruel openings to the quizzers, 
and, I suppose, will get it roundly in the Edinburgh Review. 
I would have made a very different hand of it indeed, had the 
order of the day been pour déchirer.”’ But, although the fate 
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of the individual was thus, to a certain extent, a matter of 
caprice, or rather prejudgment in the critic, yet the great 
abstract questions in morals, politics, and literature, by being 
discussed on both sides, were presented in a fuller, and of 
course fairer, light to the public. Another beneficial result to 
letters was, — and we shall gain credit, at least, for candor, in 
confessing it, — that it broke down somewhat of that divinity, 
which hedged in the despotic we of the reviewer, so long as 
no rival arose to contest the sceptre. The claims to infalli- 
bility, so long and slavishly acquiesced in, fell to the ground, 
when thus stoutly asserted by conflicting parties. It was 
pretty clear, that the same thing could not be all black and all 
white, at the same time. In short, it was the old story of 
pope and antipope ; and the public began to find out, that 
there might be hopes for the salvation of an author, though 
damned by the literary popedom. ‘Time, indeed, by revers- 
ing many of its decisions, must at length have shown the same 
thing. 

But to return. Scott showed how nearly he had been 
touched to the quick, by two other acts not so discreet. 
These were, the establishment of an Annual Register, and of 
the great publishing house of the Ballantynes, in which he be- 
came a silent partner. The last step involved him in grievous 
embarrassments, and stimulated him to exertions, which re- 
quired ‘‘a frame of adamant and soul of fire ’’ to have endured. 
At the same time, we find him overwhelmed with poetical, 
biographical, historical, and critical compositions, together 
with editorial labors of appalling magnitude. In this multipli- 
cation of himself in a thousand forms, we see him always the 
same, vigorous and effective. ‘* Poetry,’ he says, in one of 
his letters, ‘‘ is a scourging crop, and ought not to be hastily 
repeated. Editing, therefore, may be considered as a green 
crop of turnips or peas, extremely useful to those whose cir- 
cumstances do not admit of giving their farm a summer fallow. ”’ 
It might be regretted, however, that he should have wasted 
powers fitted for so much higher culture, on the coarse pro- 
ducts of a kitchen-garden, which might have been safely 
trusted to inferior hands. 

In 1811, Scott gave to the world his exquisite poem, 
‘¢'The Lady of the Lake.’? One of his fair friends had re- 
monstrated with him on thus risking again the laurel he had 
already won. He replied, with characteristic, and indeed 
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prophetic, spirit, ‘‘If I fail, Z will write prose all my life. 
But if I succeed, 
‘Up wi’ the bonnie blue bonnet, 
The dirk and the feather an a’!’”’ 

In his eulogy on Byron, Scott remarks, ‘‘ There has been no 
reposing under the shade of his laurels, no living upon the 
resource of past reputation; none of that coddling and petty 
precaution, which little authors call ‘taking care of their fame.’ 
Byron let his fame take care of itself.’” Scott could not have 
more accurately described his own character. 

The ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’? was welcomed with an enthu- 
siasm, surpassing that which attended any other of his poems. 
It seemed like the sweet breathings of his native pibroch, 
stealing over glen and mountain, and calling up all the deli- 
cious associations of rural solitude, which beautifully con- 
trasted with the din of battle and the shrill cry of the war- 
trumpet, that stirred the soul in every page of his ‘‘ Marmion.”’ 
The publication of this work carried his fame as a poet to its 
most brilliant height. Its popularity may be inferred from the 
fact, stated by Lockhart, that the post-horse duty rose to an 
extraordinary degree in Scotland, from the eagerness of travel- 
lers to visit the localities of the poem. A more substantial 
evidence was afforded in its amazing circulation, and conse- 
quently its profits. The press could scarcely keep pace with 
the public demand, and no less than fifty thousand copies 
of it have been sold since the date of its appearance. ‘The 
successful author realized more than two thousand guineas 
from his production. Milton received ten pounds for the two 
editions which he lived to see of his ‘‘ Paradise Lost.”” The 
Ayrshire bard had sighed for ‘‘a lass wi’ a tocher.” Scott 
had now found one in the Muse, such as no Scottish, nor any 
other poet had ever found before. 

While the poetical fame of Scott was thus at its zenith, a 
new star rose above the horizon, whose eccentric course and 
dazzling radiance completely bewildered the spectator. In 
1812, ‘‘ Childe Harold ”’ appeared, and the attention seemed 
to be now called, for the first time, from the outward form of 
man and visible nature, to the secret depths of the soul. The 
darkest recesses of human passion were laid open, and the 
note of sorrow was prolonged in tones of agonized sensibility, 
the more touching as coming from one who was placed on 
those dazzling heights of rank and fashion, which, to the vulgar 
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eye at least, seem to lie in unclouded suiushine. Those of 
the present generation who have heard only the same key 
thrummed ad nauseam by the feeble imitators of his Lordship, 
can form no idea of the effect produced when the chords 
were first swept by the master’s fingers. It was found im- 
possible for the ear once attuned to strains of such compass 
and ravishing harmony, to return with the same relish to purer, 
it might be, but tamer melody; and the sweet voice of the 
Scottish minstrel lost much of its power to charm, let him 
charm never so wisely. While ‘* Rokeby ”’ was in prepara- 
tion, bets were laid on the rival candidates by the wits of the 
day. The sale of this poem, though great, showed a sensible 
decline in the popularity of its author. This became still 
more evident on the publication of ‘‘ The Lord of the Isles ” ; 
and Scott admitted the conviction with his characteristic spirit 
and good-nature. ‘* ¢ Well, James,’ (he said to his printer, ) 
‘IT have given you a week, — what are people saying about 
the Lord of the Isles?’ I hesitated a little, after the fashion 
of Gil Blas, but he speedily brought the matter to a point. 
‘Come,’ he said, ‘ speak out, my good fellow ; what has put 
it into your head to be on so much ceremony with me all of a 
sudden ? But, I see how it is, the result is given in one 
word, — Disappointment.’ My silence admitted his inference 
to the fullest extent. His countenance certainly did look 
rather blank for a few seconds ; in truth he had been wholly 
unprepared for the event. — At length he said, with per- 
fect cheerfulness, ‘ Well, well, James, so be it, — but you 
know we must not droop, for we can’t afford to give over. 
Since one line has failed, we must stick to something else.’ ” 
This something else was a mine he had already hit upon, of 
invention and substantial wealth, such as Thomas the Rhymer, 
or Michael Scott, or any other adept in the black art, had 
never dreamed of. 

Everybody knows the story of the composition of ‘* Wa- 
verley,’’—the most interesting story in the annals of letters, — 
and how, some ten years after its commencement, it was fished 
out of some old lumber in an attic, and completed in a few 
weeks for the press, in 1814. Its appearance marks a more 
distinct epoch in English literature than that of the poetry of 
its author. All previous attempts in the same school of fic- 
tion, —a school of English growth, — had been cramped by 
the limited information or talent of the writers. Smollett 
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had produced his spirited sea-pieces, and Fielding his warm 
sketches of country life, both of them mixed up with so much 
Billingsgate, as required a strong flavor of wit to make them 
tolerable. Richardson had covered acres of canvass with his 
faithful family pictures. Mrs. Radcliffe had dipped up to the 
elbows in horrors ; while Miss Burney’s fashionable gossip, 
and Miss Edgeworth’s Hogarth drawings of the prose, — not 
the poetry, — of life and character, had each and all found 
favor in their respective ways. But a work now appeared, in 
which the author swept over the whole range of character 
with entire freedom, as well as fidelity, ennobling the whole 
by high historic associations, and in a style, varying with his 
theme, but whose pure and classic flow was tinctured with 
just so much of poetic coloring, as suited the purposes of 
romance. It was Shakspeare in prose. 

The work was published, as we know, anonymously. Mr. 
Gillies states, however, that while in the press, fragments of it 
were communicated to ** Mr. Mackenzie, Dr. Brown, Mrs. 
Hamilton, and other savans or savantes, whose dicta on the 
merits of a new novel were considered unimpeachable.”’ By 
their approbation ‘‘ a strong body of friends was formed, and 
the curiosity of the public prepared the way for its reception.” 
This may explain the rapidity with which the anonymous 
publication rose into a degree of favor, which, though not less 
surely perhaps, it might have been more slow in achieving. 
The author jealously preserved his incognito, and, in order to 
heighten the mystification, flung off almost simultaneously a 
variety of works, in prose and poetry, any one of which might 
have been the labor of months. The public for a moment 
was at fault. There seemed to be six Richmonds in the field. 
The world, therefore, was reduced to the dilemma, of either 
supposing that half a dozen different hands could work in pre- 
cisely the same style, or that one could do the work of half a 
dozen. With time, however, the veil wore thinner and thinner, 
until at length, and long before the ingenious argument of Mr. 
Adolphus, there was scarcely a critic so purblind as not to 
discern behind it the features of the mighty Minstrel. 

Constable had offered seven hundred pounds for the new 
novel. ‘‘It was,’’ says Mr. Lockhart, ‘‘ten times as much 
as Miss Edgeworth ever realized from any of her popular Irish 
tales.” Scott declined the offer, which had been a good one 
for the bookseller had he made it as many thousand. But it 
passed the art of necromancy to divine this. 
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Scott, once entered on this new career, followed it up with 
an energy unrivalled in the history of literature. The public 
mind was not suffered to cool for a moment, before its atten- 
tion was called to another miracle of creation from the same 
hand. Even illness that would have broken the spirit of most 
men, as it prostrated the physical energies of Scott, opposed 
no impediment to the march of composition. When he could 
no longer write, he could dictate ; and in this way, amid the 
agonies of a racking disease, he composed ‘‘ The Bride of 
Lammermoor,” the ‘* Legend of Montrose,’’ and a great part 
of ‘*Ivanhoe.’? The first, indeed, is darkened with those 
deep shadows that might seem thrown over it by the sombre 
condition of its author. But what shall we say of the imper- 
turbable dry humor of the gallant Captain Dugald Dalgetty of 
Drumthwacket, or of the gorgeous revelries of Ivanhoe, — 

** Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer eves by haunted stream,’’ — 
what shall we say of such brilliant day-dreams for a bed of 
torture ? Never before had the spirit triumphed over such 
agonies of the flesh. ‘‘ The best way,” said Scott, in one of 
his talks with Gillies, ‘‘ is, tf possible, to triumph over disease 
by setting it at defiance, somewhat on the same principle as 
one avoids being stung by boldly grasping a nettle.’ 

The prose fictions were addressed to a much larger audi- 
ence than the poems could be. They had attractions for 
every age and every class. The profits, of course, were 
commensurate. Arithmetic has never been so severely taxed, 
as in the computation of Scott’s productions, and the proceeds 
resulting from them. In one year he received (or, more 
properly, was credited with, —for it is somewhat doubtful 
how much he actually received) fifteen thousand pounds for 
his novels, comprehending the first edition and the copyright. 
The discovery of this rich mine furnished its fortunate pro- 
prietor with the means of gratifying the fondest, and, indeed, 
most chimerical, desires. He had always coveted the situa- 
tion of a lord of acres, —a Scottish laird ; where his passion 
for planting might find scope in the creation of whole forests, 
—for every thing with him was on a magnificent scale, — and 
where he might indulge the kindly feelings of his nature in his 
benevolent offices to a numerous and dependent tenantry. 
The few acres of the original purchase now swelled into hun- 
dreds, and, for aught we know, thousands ; for one tract alone 
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we find incidentally noticed as costing thirty thousand pounds. 
‘*¢ It rounds off the property so handsomely,’’ he says, in one 
of his letters. ‘There was always a corner to ‘‘ round off.” 
The mansion, in the mean time, from a simple cottage ornée, 
was amplified into the dimensions almost, as well as the bizarre 
proportions, of some old feudal castle. The furniture and 
decorations were of the costliest kind; the wainscots of oak 
and cedar, the floors tesselated with marbles, or woods of 
different dyes, the ceilings fretted and carved with all the 
delicate tracery of a Gothic abbey, the storied windows 
blazoned with the richly colored insignia of heraldry, the 
walls garnished with time-honored trophies, or curious speci- 
mens of art, or volumes sumptuously bound, — in short, with 
all that luxury could demand, or ingenuity devise ; while a 
copious reservoir of gas supplied every corner of the man- 
sion with such fountains of light, as must have puzzled the 
genius of the lamp to provide for the less fortunate Aladdin. 

Scott’s exchequer must have been seriously taxed in anoth- 
er form, by the crowds of visitors whom he entertained under 
his hospitable roof. ‘There was scarcely a person of note, 
or, indeed, not of note, who visited that country without pay- 
ing his respects to the ‘Lion of Scotland. Lockhart reckons 
up a full sixth of the British peerage, who had been there 
within his recollection; and Captain Hall, in his amusing 
Notes, remarks, that it was not unusual for a dozen or more 
coach loads to find their way into his grounds in the course 
of the day, most of whom found, or forced, an entrance into 
the mansion. Such was the heavy tax paid by his celebrity, 
and we may add, his good-nature. For if the one had been 
a whit less than the other, he could never have tolerated 
such a nuisance. 

The cost of his correspondence gives one no light idea 
of the demands made on his time, as well as purse, in anoth- 
er form. His postage for letters, independently of franks, 
by which a large portion of it was covered, amounted to a 
hundred and fifty pounds, it seems, in the course of the year. 
In this, indeed, should be included ten pounds for a pair of 
unfortunate Cherokee Lovers, sent all the way from our own 
happy land, in order to be god-fathered by Sir Walter on 
the London boards. Perhaps the smart-money he had to 
pay on this interesting occasion, had its influence in mixing 
up rather more acid than was natural to him, in his judgments 
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of our countrymen. At all events, the Yankees find little 
favor on the few occasions on which he has glanced at them 
in his correspondence. ‘I am not at all surprised,” he says, 
in a letter to Miss Edgeworth, apparently chiming in with her 
own tune, “ | am not at all surprised at what you say of the 
Yankees. ‘They are a people possessed of very considerable 
energy, quickened and brought into eager action by an hon- 
orable love of their country, and pride in their institutions ; 
but they are as yet rude in their ideas of social intercourse, 
and totally ignorant, speaking generally, of all the art of 
good-breeding, which consists chiefly in a postponement of 
one’s own petty wishes or comforts to those of others. By 
rude questions and observations, an absolute disrespect to 
other people’s feelings, and a ready indulgence of their own, 
they make one feverish in their company, though perhaps 
you may be ashamed to confess the reason. But this will 
wear off, and is already wearing away. Men, when they 
have once got benches, will soon fall into the use of cushions. 
They are advancing in the lists of our literature, and they 
will not be long deficient in the petite morale, especially as 
they have, like ourselves, the rage for travelling.” On 
another occasion, he does, indeed, admit having met with, in 
the course of his life, ‘‘ four or five well-lettered Americans, 
ardent in pursuit of knowledge, and free from the ignorance 
and forward presumption, which distinguish many of their 
countrymen.” ‘This seems hard measure ; but perhaps we 
should find it difficult, among the many who have visited 
this country, to recollect as great a number of Englishmen, 
— and Scotchmen to boot, — entitled to a higher decree of 
commendation. It can hardly be, that the well-informed and 
well-bred men of both countries make a point of staying at 
home ; so we suppose we must look for the solution ‘of the 
matter in the existence of some disagreeable ingredient, com- 
mon to the characters of both nations, sprouting as they do 
from a common stock, which remains latent at home, and is 
never fully disclosed til they get into a foreign climate. But 
as this problem seems pregnant with philosophical, physio- 
logical, and, for aught we know, psychological matter, we 
have not courage for it here, but recommend the solution to 
Miss Martineau, to whom it will afford a very good title for 
a new chapter in her next edition. The strictures we have 
quoted, however, to speak more seriously, are worth attend- 
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ing to, coming as they do from a shrewd observer, and one 
whose judgments, though here somewhat colored, no doubt, 
by political prejudice, are, in the main, distinguished by a 
sound and liberal philanthropy. But were he ten times an 
enemy, we would say, “ Fas est ab hoste doceri.” 

With the splendid picture of the baronial residence at 
Abbotsford, Mr. Lockhart closes all that at this present writ- 
ing we have received of his delightful work in this country. 
And in the last sentence, the melancholy sound of “ the 
muffled drum,” gives ominous warning of what we are to ex- 
pect in the sixth and concluding volume. In the dearth of 
more authentic information, we will piece out our sketch with 
a few facts gleaned from the somewhat meagre bill of fare, — 
meagre by comparison with the rich banquet of the true Am- 
phitryon, — afforded by the ‘* Recollections ” of Mr. Robert 
Pierce Gillies. 

The unbounded popularity of the Waverley novels led to 
still more extravagant anticipations on the part both of the 
publishers and author. Some hints of a falling off, though 
but slightly, in the public favor, were unheeded by both par- 
ties ; though, to say truth, the exact state of things was 
never disclosed to Scott, it being Ballantyne’s notion, that it 
would prove a damper, and that the true course was, ‘to 
press on more sail as the wind lulled.” In these sanguine 
calculations, not only enormous sums, or, to speak correctly, 
bills, were given for what had been written, but the author’s 
drafts, to the amount of many thousand pounds, were ac- 
cepted by Constable in favor of works, the very embryos of 
which lay, not only unformed, but unimagined, in the womb 
of time. In return for this singular accommodation, Scott 
was induced to indorse the drafts of his publisher ; and 
in this way an amount of liabilities was incurred, which, con- 
sidering the character of the house, and its transactions, it 
is altogether inexplicable, that a person in the independent 
position of Sir Walter Scott, should have subjected himself 
to fora moment. He seems to have had entire confidence 
in the stability of the firm ; a confidence, to which it seems, 
from Mr. Gillies’s account, not to have been entitled, from 
the first moment of his connexion with it. The great repu- 
tation of the house, however, the success and magnitude of 
some of its transactions, especially the publication of these 
novels, gave it a large credit, which enabled it to go forward 
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with a great show of prosperity, in ordinary times, and veiled 
the tottering state of things, probably, from Constable’s own 
eyes. It is but the tale of yesterday. ‘The case of Con- 
stable & Co., is, unhappily, a very familiar one to us. But 
when the hurricane of 1825 came on, it swept away all those 
buildings that were not founded on a rock; and those of 
Messrs. Constable, among others, soon became literally mere 
castles in the air. In plain English, the firm stopped pay- 
ment. ‘The assets were very trifling in comparison with the 
debts. And Sir Walter Scott was found on their paper to the 
frightful amount of one hundred thousand pounds ! 

His conduct on the occasion was precisely what was to 
have been anticipated from one who had declared on a simi- 
lar, though much less appalling conjuncture, ‘1 am always 
ready to make any sacrifices to do justice to my engage- 
ments, and would rather sell any thing, or every thing, than 
be less than a true man to the world.’’ He put up his house 
and furniture in town at auction ; delivered over his personal 
effects at Abbotsford, his plate, books, furniture, &c., to be 
held in trust for his creditors (the estate itself had been 
recently secured to his son, on occasion of his marriage) ; 
and bound himself to discharge a certain amount annually of 
the liahilities of the insolvent firm. He then, with his char- 
acteristic energy, set about the performance of his Herculean 
task. He took lodgings in a third-rate house in St. David’s 
Street ; saw but little company ; abridged the hours usually 
devoted to his meals and his family ; gave up his ordinary 
exercise ; and, in short, adopted the severe habits of a regu- 
lar Grub Street stipendiary. 

‘For many years,” he said to Mr. Gillies, ‘“‘ I have been 
accustomed to hard work, because I found it a pleasure ; now, 
with all due respect for Falstaff’s principle, ‘ nothing on com- 
pulsion,’ I certainly will not shrink from work because it has 
become necessary.” 

One of his first tasks was his “‘ Life of Bonaparte,” achiev- 
ed in the space of thirteen months. For this he received 
fourteen thousand pounds, about eleven hundred per month ; 
not a bad bargain, either, as it proved, for the publishers. 
The two first volumes of the nine which make up the En- 
glish edition, were a rtfacimento of what he had before com- 
piled for the “ Annual Register.” With every allowance for 
the inaccuracies, and the excessive expansion incident to such 
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a flashing rapidity of execution, the work, taking into view 
the broad range of its topics, its shrewd and sagacious re- 
flections, and the free, bold, and picturesque coloring of its 
narration, —and, above all, considering the brief time in 
which it was written, —is indisputably one of the most re- 
markable monuments of genius and industry, — perhaps the 
most remarkable, ever recorded. 

Scott’s celebrity made every thing that fell from him, 
however trifling, — the dew-drops from the lion’s mane, — 
of value. But none of the many adventures he embarked 
in, or rather set afloat, proved so profitable as the republica- 
tion of his novels, with his notes and illustrations. As he 
felt his own strength in the increasing success of his labors, 
he appears to have relaxed somewhat from them, and to 
have again resumed somewhat of his ancient habits, and, in 
a mitigated degree, his ancient hospitality. But still his ex- 
ertions were too severe, and pressed heavily on the springs of 
health, already deprived by age of their former elasticity 
and vigor. At length, in 1831, he was overtaken by one 
of those terrible shocks of paralysis, which seem to have 
been constitutional in his family, but which, with more pre- 
caution, and under happier auspices, might, doubtless, have 
been postponed, if not wholly averted. At this time he had, 
in the short space of little more than five years, by his sacri- 
fices and efforts, discharged about two thirds of the debt for 
which he was responsible; an astounding result, wholly un- 
paralleled in the history of letters! There is something in- 
expressibly painful in this spectacle of a generous heart thus 
courageously contending with fortune, bearing up against the 
tide with unconquerable spirit, and finally overwhelmed by 
it, just within reach of shore. 

The rest of his story is one of humiliation and sorrow. 
He was induced to make a voyage to the Continent, to try 
the effect of a more genial climate. Under the sunny sky of 
Italy, he seemed to gather new strength for a while. But 
his eye fell with indifference on the venerable monuments, 
which, in better days, would have kindled all his enthusiasm. 
The invalid sighed for his own home at Abbotsford. ‘The 
heat of the weather, and the fatigue of rapid travel, brought 
on another shock, which reduced him to a state of deplorable 
imbecility. In this condition, he returned to his own halls, 
where the sight of early friends, and of the beautiful scenery, 
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the creation, as it were, of his own hands, seemed to im- 
part a gleam of melancholy satisfaction, which soon, how- 
ever, sunk into insensibility. To his present situation might 
well be applied the exquisite verses which he indited on 
another melancholy occasion ; 


‘Yet not the landscape to mine eye 
Bears those bright hues that once it bore ; 
Though evening, with her richest dye, 
Flames o’er the hills of Ettrick’s shore. 


‘* With listless look along the plain 
I see T'weed’s silver current glide, 
And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose rise in ruined pride. 


“The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree, — 
Are they still such as once they were, 
Or is the dreary’change in me ?”’ 


Providence, in its mercy, did not suffer the shattered frame 
long to outlive the glorious spirit which had informed it. He 
breathed his last, on the 21st of September, 1832. His re- 
mains were deposited, as he had always desired, in the hoary 
abbey of Dryburgh; and the pilgrim, from many a distant 
clime, shall repair to the consecrated spot, so long as the 
reverence for exalted genius and worth shall survive in the 
human heart. 

This sketch, brief as we could make it, of the literary his- 
tory of Sir Walter Scott, has extended so far as to leave but 
little space for — what Lockhart’s volumes afford ample ma- 
terials for—his personal character. ‘Take it for all and 
all, it is not too much to say, that this character is probably 
the most remarkable on record. ‘There is no man, that we 
now recall, of historical celebrity, who combined, in so emi- 
dent a degree, the highest qualities of the moral, the intel- 
lectual, and the physical. He united in his own character, 
what hitherto had been found incompatible. ‘Though a poet, 
and living in an ideal world, he was an exact, methodical 
man of business ; though achieving with the most wonderful 
fertility of genius, he was patient and laborious ; a mousing 
antiquarian, yet with the most active interest in the present, 
and whatever was going on around him; with a strong turn 
for a roving life, and. imilitary adventure, he was yet chained to 
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his desk more hours, at some periods of his life, than a monk- 
ish recluse ; a man with a heart as capacious as his head; a 
Tory, brim full of Jacobitism, yet full of sympathy and 
unaffected familiarity with all classes, even the humblest ; a 
successful author, without pedantry, and without conceit ; one, 
indeed, at the head of the republic of letters, and yet with 
a lower estimate of letters, as compared with other intellectu- 
al pursuits, than was ever hazarded before. 

The first quality of his character, or rather that which forms 
the basis of it, as of all great characters, was his energy. 
We see it, in his early youth, triumphing over the impedi- 
ments of nature, and in spite of lameness, making him con- 
spicuous in every sort of athletic exercise, —clambering up 
dizzy precipices, wading through treacherous fords, and per- 
forming feats of pedestrianism, that make one’s joints ache 
to read of. As he advanced in life, we see the same force 
of purpose turned to higher objects. A striking example 
occurs in his organization of the journals and the publishing 
house in opposition to Constable. In what Herculean drudg- 
ery did not this latter business, in which he undertook to 
supply matter for the nimble press of Ballantyne, involve 
hin! While, in addition to his own concerns, he had to 
drag along, by his solitary momentum, a score of heavier un- 
dertakings, that led Lockhart to compare him to a steam- 
engine, with a train of coal-wagons hitched on to it. “ Yes,” 
said Scott, laughing, and making a crashing cut with his axe, 
(for they were felling larches,) ‘ and there was a cursed lot 
of dung-carts too,” 

We see the same powerful energies triumphing over dis- 
ease, at a later period, when, indeed, nothing but a resolution 
to get the better of it enabled him to do so. ‘“ Be assured,” 
he remarked to Mr. Gillies, “that if pain could have pre- 
vented my application to literary labor, not a page of Ivan- 
hoe would have been written. Now if I had given way to 
mere feelings, and ceased to work, it is a question whether 
the disorder might not have taken a deeper root, and become 
incurable.” But the most extraordinary instance of this trait, 
is the readiness with which he assumed, and the spirit with 
which he carried through, till his mental strength broke down 
under it, the gigantic task imposed on him by the failure of 
Constable. 

It mattered little, indeed, what the nature of the task was, 
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whether it were organizing an opposition to a political faction, 
or a troop of cavalry to resist invasion, or a medley of wild 
Highlanders and Edinburgh cockneys to make up a royal 
puppet-show, — a loyal celebration, — for ‘‘ His Most Sacred 
Majesty,” — he was the master-spirit that gave the cue to the 
whole dramatis persone. This potent impulse showed itself 
in the thoroughness with which he prescribed, not merely the 
general orders, but the execution of the minutest details, in 
his own person. Thus all around him was the creation, as 
it were, of his individual exertion. His lands waved with 
forests, planted with his own hands, and, in process of time, 
cleared by his own hands. He did not lay the stones in 
mortar, exactly, for his whimsical castle ; but he seems to have 
superintended the operation, from the foundation to the battle- 
ments. ‘The antique relics, the curious works of art, the 
hangings and furniture, even, with which his halls were deco- 
rated, were specially contrived or selected by him ; and, to 
read his letters at this time to his friend Terry, one might 
fancy himself perusing the correspondence of an upholsterer, 
so exact and technical is he in his instructions. We say this 
not in disparagement of his great qualities. It is only the 
more extraordinary ; for, while he stooped to such trifles, he 
was equally thorough in matters of the highest moment. It 
was a trait of character. 

Another quality, which, like the last, seems to have given 
the tone to his character, was his social or benevolent feelings. 
His heart was an unfailing fountain, which not merely the dis- 
tresses, but the joys, of his fellow creatures made to flow 
like water. In early life, and possibly sometimes in later, 
high spirits, and a vigorous constitution, led him occasionally 
to carry his social propensities into convivial excess. But 
he never was in danger of the habitual excess to which a vul- 
gar mind, — and sometimes, alas ! one more finely tuned, — 
abandons itself. Indeed, with all his conviviality, it was not 
the sensual relish, but the social, which acted on him. He 
was neither gourmé nor gourmand ; but his social meetings 
were endeared to him by the free interchange of kindly feel- 
ings with his friends. La Bruyére says, (and it is odd he 
should have found it out in Louis the Fourteenth’s court, ) 
‘*the heart has more to do than the head with the pleasures, or 
rather promoting the pleasures, of society’’; ‘‘ Un homme 
est d’un meilleur commerce dans la société par le cceur que 
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par l’esprit.”’ If report, the report of travellers, be true, 
we Americans, at least the New-Englanders, are too much 
perplexed with the cares and crosses of life, to afford many 
genuine specimens of this bonhommie. However this may 
be, we all, doubtless, know some such character, whose 
shining face, the index of a cordial heart, radiant with benefi- 
cent pleasure, diffuses its own exhilarating glow wherever it 
appears. Rarely, indeed, is this precious quality found united 
with the most exalted intellect. Whether it be that Nature, 
chary of her gifts, does not care to shower too many of them 
on one head ; or, that the public admiration has led the man 
of intellect to set too high a value on himself, or at least his 
own pursuits, to take an interest in the inferior concerns of 
others ; or, that the fear of compromising his dignity puts 
him ‘‘ on points ’’ with those who approach him ; or, whether, 
in truth, the very magnitude of his own reputation, throws a 
freezing shadow over us little people in his neighbourhood ; — 
whatever be the cause, it is too true, that the highest powers 
of mind are very often deficient in the only one which can 
make the rest of much worth in society, — the power of 
pleasing. 

Scott was not one of these little great. His was not one 
of those dark-lantern visages, which concentrate all their light 
on their own path, and are black as midnight to all about them. 
He had a ready sympathy, a word of contagious kindness, or 
cordial greeting, for all. His manners, too, were of a kind 
to dispel the icy reserve and awe, which his great name was 
calculated to inspire. His frank address, was a sort of open 
sesame to every heart. He did not deal in sneers, the poison- 
ed weapons, which come not from the head, as the man who 
launches them is apt to think, but from an acid heart, or 
perhaps an acid stomach, a very common laboratory of such 
small artillery. Neither did Scott amuse the company with 
parliamentary harangues, or metaphysical disquisitions. His 
conversation was of the narrative kind, not formal, but as 
casually suggested by some passing circumstance or topic, 
and thrown in by way of illustration. He did not repeat him- 
self, however, but continued to give his anecdotes such varia- 
tions, by rigging them out in a new ‘‘ cocked hat and walking- 
cane,”’ as he called it, that they never tired like the thrice- 
told tale of a chronic raconteur. He allowed others, too, to 
take their turn, and thought with the Dean of St. Patrick’s ; 
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** Carve to all, but just enough, 
Let them neither starve nor stuff; 
And that you may have your due, 
Let your neighbours carve for you.” 


He relished a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, and 
was not over-dainty in his manner of testifying his satisfac- 
tion. ‘In the full tide of mirth, he did indeed laugh the 
heart’s laugh,’’ says Mr. Adolphus. ‘¢Give me an honest 
laugher,’”’ said Scott himself, on another occasion, when a 
buckram man of fashion had been paying him a visit at Ab- 
botsford. His manners, free from affectation or artifice of 
any sort, exhibited the spontaneous movements of a kind dis- 
position, subject to those rules of good-breediag, which Na- 
ture herself might have dictated. In this way he answered 
his own purposes admirably, as a painter of character, by 
putting every man in good humor with himself; in the same 
manner as a cunning portrait-painter amuses his sitters with 
such store of fun and anecdote, as may throw them off their 
guard, and call out the happiest expressions of their coun- 
tenances. 

Scott, in his wide range of friends and companions, does 
not seem to have been over-fastidious. In the instance of 
John Ballantyne, it has exposed him to some censure. In- 
deed, a more worthless fellow never hung on the skirts of a 
great man ; for he did not take the trouble to throw a decent 
veil over the grossest excesses. But then, he had been the 
school-boy friend of Scott; had grown up with him in a sort 
of dependence ; a relation which begets a kindly feeling, in 
the party that confers the benefits, at least. How strong it 
was in him, may be inferred from his remark at his funeral. 
‘¢T feel,’’ said Scott, mournfully, as the solemnity was con- 
cluded, ‘‘I feel as if there would be less sunshine for me, 
from this day forth.’’ It must be admitted, however, that his 
intimacy with little Rigdumfunnidos, whatever apology it may 
find in Scott’s heart, was not very creditable to his taste. 

But the benevolent principle showed itself not merely in 
words, but in the more substantial form of actions. How 
many are the cases recorded of indigent merit, which he drew 
from obscurity, and almost warmed into life, by his own gen- 
erous and most delicate patronage. Such were the cases, 
among others, of Leyden, Weber, Hogg. How often and 
how cheerfully did he supply such literary contributions as 
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were solicited by his friends, —and they taxed him pretty lib- 
erally, — amidst all the pressure of business, and at the height 
of his fame, when his hours were golden hours indeed to him. 
In the more vulgar and easier forms of charity, he did not 
stint his hand, though, instead of direct assistance, he preferred 
to enable others to assist themselves ; in this way fortifying 
their good habits, and relieving them from the sense of per- 
sonal degradation. 

But the place where his benevolent impulses found their 
proper theatre for expansion, was his own home ; surrounded 
by a happy family, and dispensing all the hospitalities of a 
great feudal proprietor. ‘‘ There are many good things in 
life,” he says, in one of his letters, ‘* whatever satirists. and 
misanthropes may say to the contrary, but probably the best 
of all, next to a conscience void of offence (without which, 
by the by, they can hardly exist), are the quiet exercise and 
enjoyment of the social feelings, in which we are at once 
happy ourselves, and the cause of happiness to them who are 
dearest to us.”’? Every page of the work, almost, shows us 
how intimately he blended himself with the pleasures and the 
pursuits of his own family, watched over the education of his 
children, shared in their rides, their rambles, and sports, 
losing no opportunity of kindling in their young minds a love 
of virtue, and honorable principles of action. He delighted 
too to collect his tenantry around him, multiplying holidays, 
when young and old might come together under his roof-tree, 
when the jolly punch was liberally dispensed by himself and 
his wife among the elder people, and the Hogmanay cakes 
and pennies were distributed among the young ones ; while 
his own children mingled in the endless reels and hornpipes 
on the earthen floor, and the laird himself, mixing in the 
groups of merry faces, had ‘‘ his private joke for every old 
wife or ‘gausie carle,’ his arch compliment for the ear of 
every bonny lass, and his hand and his blessing for the head 
of every little Eppie Daidle from Abbotstown or Broomylees. eS 
‘¢ Sir Walter,’’ said one of his old retainers, ‘‘ speaks to 
every man as if he were his blood-relation.’”” No wonder 
that they should have returned this feeling with something 
warmer than blood-relations usually do. Mr. Gillies tells an 
anecdote of the Ettrick Shepherd, showing how deep a root 
such feelings, notwithstanding his rather odd way of expressing 
them, sometimes, had taken in his honest nature. ‘* Mr 
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James Ballantyne, walking home with him one evening from 
Scott’s, where, by the by, Hogg had gone uninvited, happened 
to observe, ‘ I do not at all like this illness of Scott’s. I have 
often seen him look jaded of late, and am afraid it is serious.’ 
‘Haud your tongue, or I ’ll gar you measure your length on 
the pavement!’ replied Hogg. ‘ You fause, down-hearted 
loon, that you are ; ye daur to speak as if Scott were on his 
death-bed ! It cannot be, it must not be! I will not suffer 
you to speak that gait.’ The sentiment was like that of Uncle 
Toby at the bed-side of Le Fevre ; and, at these words, the 
Shepherd’s voice became suppressed with emotion.”’ 

But Scott’s sympathies were not confined to his species ; 
and if he treated them like blood-relations, he treated his 
brute followers like personal friends. Every one remembers 
old Maida, and faithful Camp, the ‘‘ dear old friend,’’ whose 
loss cost him a dinner. Mr. Gillies tells us, that he went into 
his study on one occasion, when he was winding off his 
‘¢ Vision of Don Roderick.” ‘* ‘ Look here,’ said the poet, 
‘I have just begun to copy over the rhymes that you heard 
to-day, and applauded so much. Return to supper, if you 
can ; only don’t be late, as you perceive we keep early hours, 
and Wallace will not suffer me to rest after six in the morn- 
ing. Come, good dog, and help the poet.’ At this hint, 
Wallace seated himself upright on a chair next his master, who 
offered him a newspaper, which he directly seized, looking 
very wise, and holding it firmly and contentedly in his mouth. 
Scott looked at him with great satisfaction, for he was exces- 
sively fond of dogs. ‘ Very well,’ said he, ‘now we shall 
get on.’» And so I left them abruptly, knowing that my 
‘absence would be the best company.’’”’ This fellowship, 
indeed, extended much further than to his canine followers, of 
which, including hounds, terriers, mastiffs, and mongrels, he 
had certainly a goodly assortment. We find also, Grimalkin 
installed in a responsible post in the library, and out of doors 
pet hens, pet donkeys, and, —tell it not in Judea, —a pet 
pig ! 

Scott’s sensibilities, though easily moved, and widely dif- 
fused, were warm and sincere. None shared more cordially 
in the troubles of his friends ; but on all such occasions, with 
a true manly feeling, he thought less of mere sympathy, than 
of the most effectual way for mitigating their sorrows. After 
a touching allusion, in one of his epistles, to his dear friend 
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Erskine’s death, he concludes, ‘ I must turn to, and see what 
can be done about getting some pension for his daughters.’’ 
In another passage, which may remind one of some of the 
exquisite touches in Jeremy Taylor, he indulges in the follow- 
ing beautiful strain of philosophy. ‘‘ The last three or four 
years have swept away more than half the friends with whom 
I lived in habits of great intimacy. So it must be with us 
‘ When ance life’s day draws near the gloamin’,’— 


and yet we proceed with our plantations and plans as if any 
tree but the sad cypress would accompany us to the grave, 
where our friends have gone before us. It is the way of the 
world, however, and must be so ; ,otherwise life would be 
spent in unavailing mourning for those whom we have lost. 
It is better to enjoy the society of those who remain to us.”’ 
His well disciplined heart seems to have confessed the in- 
fluence of this philosophy, in his most ordinary relations. 
‘¢T can’t help it,’ was a favorite maxim of his, ‘‘ and there- 
fore will not think about it ; for that, at least, I can help.” 
Among his admirable qualities, must not be omitted a certain 
worldly sagacity or shrewdness, which is expressed as strongly 
as any individual trait can be, in some of his portraits, espe- 
cially in the excellent one of him by Leslie. Indeed, his 
countenance would seem to exhibit, ordinarily, much more of 
Dandie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness, than of the eye 
glancing from earth to heaven, which in fancy we assign to the 
poet, and which, in some moods, must have been his. This 
trait may be readily discerned in all his business transactions, 
which he managed with perfect knowledge of character, as 
well as of his own rights. No one knew better than he the 
market value of an article; and though he underrated his 
literary wares, as to their mere literary rank, he set as high a 
money value on them, and made as sharp a bargain, as any of 
the trade could have done. In his business concerns, indeed, 
he managed rather too much; or, to speak more correctly, 
was too fond of mixing up mystery in his transactions, which, 
like most mysteries, proved of little service to their author. 
Scott’s correspondence, especially with his son, affords ob- 
vious examples of shrewdness, in the advice he gives as to his 
deportment in the novel situations and society, into which the 
young cornet was thrown. Occasionally, indeed, in the cau- 
tious hints about etiquette and social observances, we are 
reminded of that ancient ‘* arbiter elegantiarum,’’? Lord Ches- 
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terfield ; though it must be confessed, there is throughout a 
high moral tone, which the noble lord did not very scrupu- 
lously affect. 

Another feature in Scott’s character was his loyalty ; which, 
indeed, some people would extend into a more general defer- 
ence to rank not royal. We do, indeed, meet with a tone of 
deference, occasionally, to the privileged orders, (or rather 
privileged persons, as the King, his own Chief, &c., for to 
the mass of stars and garters he showed no such respect, ) 
which falls rather unpleasantly on the ear of a republican. 
But, independently of the feelings which should rightfully 
have belonged to him as the subject of a monarchy, and without 
which he must have been a falsehearted subject, his own were 
heightened by a poetical coloring, that mingled, in his mind, 
even with much more vulgar relations of life. At the opening 
of the regalia in Holyrood House, when the honest burgo- 
master deposited the crown on the head of one of the young 
ladies present, the good man probably saw nothing more in 
the dingy diadem than we should have seen, —a head-piece 
for a set of men no better than himself, and, if the old adage 
of a ‘* dead lion’’ holds true, not quite so good. But to 
Scott’s imagination other views were unfolded. ‘* A thousand 
years their cloudy wings expanded ”’ around him, and, in the 
dim visions of distant times, he beheld the venerable line of 
monarchs, who had swayed the councils of his country in 
peace, and led her armies in battle. The ‘ golden round ”’ 
became in his eye the symbol of his nation’s glory ; and as 
he heaved a heavy oath from his heart, he left the room in 
agitation, from which he did not speedily recover. There 
was not a spice of affectation in this, — for who ever accused 
Scott of affectation ?>—but there was a good deal of poetry, 
the poetry of sentiment. 

We have said, that this feeling mingled in the more common 
concerns of his life. His cranium, indeed, to judge from his 
busts, must have exhibited a strong developement of the organ 
of veneration. He regarded with reverence every thing con- 
nected with antiquity. His establishment was on the feudal 
scale ; his house was fashioned more after the feudal ages 
than his own; and even in the ultimate distribution of his 
fortune, although the circumstance of having made it himself 
relieved him from any legal necessity of contravening the 
suggestions of natural justice, he showed such attachment to 
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the old aristocratic usage, as to settle nearly the whole of it 
on his eldest son. 

The influence of this poetic sentiment is discernible in his 
most trifling acts, in his tastes, his love of the arts, his social 
habits. His museum, house, and grounds were adorned with 
relics, curious not so much from their workmanship, as_ their 
historic associations. It was the ancient fountain from Edin- 
burgh, the Tolbooth lintels, the blunderbuss and spleughan 
of Rob Roy, the drinking cup of Prince Charlie, or the 
like. It was the same in the arts. The tunes he loved were 
not the refined and complex melodies of Italy, but the simple 
notes of his native minstrelsy, from the bagpipe of John of 
Skye, or from the harp of his own lovely and accomplished 
daughter. So also in painting. It was not the masterly designs 
of the great Flemish and Italian schools, that adorned his 
walls, but some portrait of Claverhouse, or of Queen Mary, 
or of ** glorious old John.” In architecture, we see the same 
spirit in the singular ‘* romance of stone and lime,” which 
may be said to have been his own device, down to the mi- 
nutest details of its finishing. We see it again, in the joyous 
celebrations of his feudal tenantry, the good old festivals, the 
Hogmanay, the Kirn, &c., long fallen into desuetude, when 
the old Highland piper sounded the same wild pibroch that 
had so often summoned the clans together, for war or for 
wassail, among the fastnesses of the mountains. To the same 
source, in fine, may be traced the feelings of superstition, 
which seemed to hover round Scott’s mind like some ‘‘ strange, 
mysterious dream,”’ giving a romantic coloring to his con- 
versation and his writings, but rarely, if ever, influencing his 
actions. It was a poetic sentiment. 

Scott was a Tory, to the backbone. Had he come into 
the world half a century sooner, he would, no doubt, have 
made a figure under the banner of the Pretender. He was at 
no great pains to disguise his political creed ; witness his jolly 
drinking song on the acquittal of Lord Melville. This was 
verse ; but his prose is not much more qualified. ‘* As for 
Whiggery in general,’’ he says, in one of his letters, ‘* I can 
only say, that as no man can be said to be utterly overset until 
his rump has been higher than his head, so I cannot read in 
history of any free state which has been brought to slavery, 
until the rascal and uninstructed populace had had their short 
hour of anarchical government, which naturally leads to the 
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stern repose of military despotism. .... . With these 
convictions, I am very jealous of Whiggery, under all modifi- 
cations; and I must say, my acquaintance with the total want 
of principle in some of its warmest professors does not tend 
to recommend it.” With all this, however, his ‘Toryism was 
not, practically, of that sort, which blunts a man’s sensibilities 
for those who are not of the same porcelain clay with himself. 
No man, Whig or Radical, ever had less of this pretension, 
or treated his inferiors with greater kindness, and, indeed, 
familiarity ; a circumstance noticed by every visiter at his 
hospitable mansion, who saw him strolling round his grounds, 
taking his pinch of snuff out of the mull of some “ grey- 
haired old hedger,”’ or leaning on honest Tom Purdie’s shoul- 
der, and taking sweet counsel as to the right method of thin- 
ning a plantation, But, with all this familiarity, no man was 
better served by his domestics. It was the service of love; 
the only service that power cannot command, and money 
cannot buy. 

Akin to the feelings of which we have been speaking, was 
the truly chivalrous sense of honor, which stamped his whole 
conduct. We do not mean that Hotspur honor, which is 
roused only by the drum and fife, — though he says of him- 
self, ** I like the sound of a drum as well as Uncle Toby ever 
did,’’ — but that honor which is deep-seated in the heart of 
every true gentleman, shrinking with sensitive delicacy from 
the least stain, or imputation of a stain on his faith. ‘* If we 
lose every thing else,’’ writes he, on a trying occasion, to a 
friend who was not so nice in this particular, ‘* we will at least 
keep our honor unblemished.’’ It reminds one of the pithy 
epistle of a kindred chivalrous spirit, Francis the First, to his 
mother, from the unlucky field of Pavia ; ‘‘ Tout est perdu, 
fors ’honneur.’’? Scott’s latter years furnished a noble com- 
mentary on the sincerity of his manly principles. 

Little is said directly of his religious sentiments, in the 
biography. They seem to have harmonized well with his 
political. He was a member of the English Church, a stanch 
champion of established forms, and a sturdy enemy to every 
thing that savored of the sharp twang of Puritanism. On this 
ground, indeed, the youthful Sampson used to wrestle man- 
fully with worthy Dominie Mitchell, who, no doubt, furnished 
many a screed of doctrine for the Rev. Peter Poundtext, 
Master Nehemiah Holdenough, and other lights of the Cove- 
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nant. Scott was no friend to cant, under any form. But, 
whatever were his speculative opinions, in practice his heart 
overflowed with that charity which is the life-spring of our 
religion. And whenever he takes occasion to allude to the 
subject directly, he testifies a deep reverence for the truths of 
revelation, as well as for its divine Original. 

Whatever estimate be formed of Scott’s moral qualities, his 
intellectual were of a kind which well entitled him to the 
epithet conferred on Lope de Vega, ‘‘ monstruo de natu- 
raleza,’’ ‘“‘a miracle of nature.’’ His mind, indeed, did not 
seem to be subjected to the same laws which control the rest 
of his species. His memory, as is usual, was the first of his 
powers fully developed. While an urchin at school, he could 
repeat Ww hole cantos, he says, of Ossian and of Spenser. In 
riper years, we are constantly meeting with similar feats of 
his achievement. Thus, on one occasion, he repeated the 
whole of a poem in some penny Magazine, incidentally alluded 
to, which he had not seen since he was a schoolboy. On 
another, when the Ettrick Shepherd was trying ineffectually to 
fish up from his own recollections some scraps of a ballad he 
had himself manufactured, years before, Scott called to him, 
‘“‘ Take your pencil, Jemmy, and I will tell it to you, word for 
word ;”’ and he accordingly did so. But it is needless to 
multiply examples of feats so startling as to look almost like 
the tricks of a conjuror. 

What is most extraordinary is, that while he acquired with 
such facility, that the bare perusal, or the repetition of a thing 
once to him, was sufficient, he yet retained it with the greatest 
pertinacity. Other men’s memories are so much jostled in 
the rough and tumble of life, that most of the facts get sifted 
out, nearly as fast as they are put in; so that we are in the 
same pickle with those unlucky daughters of Danaus, of 
schoolboy memory, obliged to spend the greater part of the 
time in replenishing. But Scott’s memory seemed to be 
hermetically sealed, suffering nothing once fairly in to leak 
out again. This was of immense service to him, when he 
took up the business of authorship ; as his whole multifarious 
stock of facts, whether from books or observation, became in 
truth his stock in trade, ready furnished ‘to his hands. This 
may explain in part, — though it is not less marvellous, — the 
cause of his rapid execution of works, often replete with rare 
and curious information. The labor, the preparation, had 
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been already completed. His whole life had been a business 
of preparation. When he ventured, as in the case of ‘* Roke- 
by ” and of ‘* Quentin Durward, > on ground with which he 
had not been familiar, we see how industriously he set about 
new acquisitions. 

In most of the prodigies of memory which we have ever 
known, the overgrowth of that faculty seems to have been 
attained at the expense of all the others. But in Scott, the 
directly Opposite power of the imagination, — the inventive 
power, — was equally strongly developed, and at the same 
early age. For we find him renowned for story-craft, while 
at school. How many a delightful fiction, indeed, warm with 
the flush of ingenuous youth, did he not throw away on the 
ears of thoughtless childhood, which, had they been duly re- 
gistered, might now have amused children of a larger growth. 
We have seen Scott’s genius in its prime and its decay. The 
frolic graces of childhood are alone wanting. 

The facility with which he threw his ideas into language, 
was also remarked very early. One of his first ballads, and 
a long one, was dashed off at the dinner table. His ‘‘ Lay ” 
was written at the rate of a canto a week. ‘* Waverley,’’ or 
rather the last two volumes of it, cost the evenings of a 
summer month. Who that has ever read the account can 
forget the movements of that mysterious hand, as descried by 
the two students from the window of a neighbouring attic, 
throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring rapidity, of the 
pages destined to immortality ? Scott speaks | pleasantly enough 
of this marvellous facility, in a letter to his friend Morritt. 
‘‘ When once I set my pen to the paper, it will walk fast 
enough. I am sometimes tempted to leave it alone, and see 
whether it will not write as well without the assistance of my 
head as with it. A hopeful prospect for the reader.’ 

As to the time and place of composition, he appears to 
have been nearly indifferent. He possessed entire power of 
abstraction, and it mattered little whether he were nailed to his 
clerk’s desk, under the drowsy eloquence of some long-winded 
barrister, or dashing his horse into the surf on Portobello 
sands, or rattling in a postchaise, or amidst the hum of guests 
in his overflowing halls at Abbotsford, — it mattered not, the 
same well adjusted little packet, ‘ nicely corded and sealed,’ 
was sure to be ready, at the regular time, for the Edinburgh 
mail. His own account of his composition, to a friend who 
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asked when he found time for it, is striking enough. ‘* O,” 
said Scott, ‘I lie simmering over things for an hour or so 
before I get up, —and there ’s the time I am dressing to over- 
haul my “half-sleeping half-waking projet de chapitre, — and 
when I get the Pe before me, it commonly runs off pretty 
easily. Besides, I often take a doze in the plantations, and, 
while Tom marks out a dyke or a drain, as I have directed, 
one’s fancy may be running its ain riggs in some other world.” 
Never indeed did this sort of simmering produce such a 
splendid bill of fare. 

The quality of the material, under such circumstances, is, 
in truth, the great miracle of the whole. ‘The execution of so 
much work, as a mere feat of penmanship, would, undoubt- 
edly, be very extraordinary ; but, as a mere scrivener’s 
miracle, would be hardly worth recording. It is a sort of 
miracle that is every day performing under our own eyes, as 
it were, by Messrs. James, Bulwer, & Co., who, in all the 
various staples of ‘* comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comi- 
cal, historical-pastoral,’’ &c., &c., supply their own market 
and ours too, with all that can be wanted. In Spain and in 
Italy, too, we may find abundance of improvvisatori and improv- 
visatrici, who perform miracles of the same sort, in verse, too, 
in languages whose vowel terminations make it very easy for 
the thoughts to tumble into rhyme, without any malice pre- 
pense. Governor Raffles, in his account of Java, tells us of 
a splendid avenue of trees before his house, which in the 
course of a year shot up to the height of forty feet. But 
who shall compare the brief, transitory splendors of a fungus 
vegetation with the mighty monarch of the forest, sending his 
roots deep into the heart of the earth, and his branches, amid 
storm and sunshine, to the heavens ? And is not the latter the 
true emblem of Scott ? For, who can doubt that his prose 
creations, at least, will gather strength with time, living on 
through succeeding generations, even when the language in 
which they are written, like those of Greece and Rome, shall 
cease to be a living language ? 

The only writer deserving, in these respects, to be named 
with Scott, is Lope de Vega, who in his own day held as 
high a rank in the republic of letters, as our great contem- 
porary. The beautiful dramas which he threw off for the 
entertainment of the capital, and whose success drove Cer- 
vantes from the stage, outstripped the abilities of an amanuensis 
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to copy. His intimate friend, Montalvan, one of the most 
popular and prolific authors of the time, tells us, that he under- 
took with Lope once to supply the theatre with a comedy, — 
in verse, and in three acts, as the Spanish dramas usually 
were, —at avery short notice. In order to get through his 
half as soon as his partner, he rose by two in the morning, and 
at eleven had completed it ; an extraordinary feat, certainly, 
since a play extended to between thirty and forty pages, of a 
hundred lines each. Walking into the garden, he found his 
brother poet pruning an orange tree. ‘‘ Well, how do you 
get on?’ said Montalvan. ‘‘ Very well,’’ answered Lope. 
‘¢T rose betimes, — at five ; and after I had got through, eat 
my breakfast ; since which I have written a letter of fifty trip- 
lets, and watered the whole of the garden, which has tired me 
a good deal.”’ 

But a littie arithmetic will best show the comparative fer- 
tility of Scott and Lope de Vega. It is so germane to the 
present matter, that we shall make no apology for transcribing 
here some computations from our last July number ; and as 
few of our readers, we suspect, have the air-tight memory of 
Sir Walter, we doubt not that enough of it has escaped them 
by this time®to excuse us from equipping it with one of those 
‘cocked hats and walking-sticks,’’ with which he furbished up 
an old story. 


‘It is impossible to state the results of Lope de Vega’s labors 
in any form that will not powerfully strike the imagination. Thus, 
he has left twenty-one million three hundred thousand verses 
in print, besides a mass of manuscript. He furnished the thea- 
tre, according to the statement of his intimate friend, Montalvan, 
with eighteen hundred regular plays, and four hundred autos or 
religious dramas, — all acted. He composed, according to his 
own statement, more than one hundred comedies in the almost 
incredible space of twenty-four hours each; and a comedy aver- 
aged between two and three thousand verses, great part of them 
rhymed, and interspersed with sonnets, and other more difficult 
forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; and suppos- 
ing him to have employed fifty of that period in composition, 
although he filled a variety of engrossing vocations during that 
time, he must have averaged a play a week, to say nothing of 
twenty-one volumes, quarto, of miscellaneous works, including 
five epics, written in his leisure moments, and all now in print! 

“The only achievements we can recall in literary history, 
bearing any resemblance to, though falling far short of this, are 
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those of our illustrious contemporary, Sir Walter Scott. The 
complete edition of his works, recently advertised by Murray, 
with the addition of two volumes, of which Murray, has not the 
copyright, probably contains ninety volumes, small octavo. ['To 
these should further be added, a large supply of matter for the 
Edinburgh Annual Register, as well as other anonymous contri- 
butions.] Of these, forty-eight volumes of novels, and twenty- 
one of history and biography, were produced between 1814 and 
1831, or in seventeen years. ‘These would give an average of 
four volumes a year, or one for every three months during the 
whole of that period ; to which must be added twenty-one vol- 
umes of poetry and prose, previously published. The mere 
mechanical execution of so much work, both in his case and 
Lope de Vega’s, would seem to be scarce possible, in the limits 
assigned. Scott, too, was as variously occupied in other ways 
as his Spanish rival; and probably, from the social hospitality 
of his life, spent a much larger portion of his time in no literary 
occupation at all.” 

Of all the wonderful dramatic creations of Lope de Vega’s 
genius, what now remains? ‘T'wo or three plays only keep 
possession of the stage, and few, very few, are still read with 
pleasure in the closet. ‘They have never been collected into 
a uniform edition, and are now met with in scaftered sheets 
only on the shelves of some mousing bookseller, or collected 
in miscellaneous. parcels in the libraries of the curious. 

Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that 
pitiable affectation, sometimes found in men of genius, who 
think that the possession of this quality may dispense with 
regular, methodical habits of study. He was most economical 
of time. He did not, like Voltaire, speak of it as ‘‘a terrible 
thing that so much time should be wasted in talking.”” He 
was too little of a pedant, and far too benevolent, not to feel 
that there are other objects worth living for, than mere literary 
fame. But he grudged the waste of time on merely frivolous 
and heartless objects. ‘‘ As for dressing, when we are quite 
alone,’’ he remarked one day to Mr. Gillies, whom he had 
taken home with him to a family dinner, ‘‘ it is out of the 
question. Life is not long enough for such fiddle-faddle.”’ 
In the early part of his life he worked late at night. But 
subsequently, from a conviction of the superior healthiness of 
early rising, as well as the desire to secure, at all hazards, a 
portion of “the day for literary Jabor, he rose at five, the year 
round ; no small effort, as any one will admit, who has seen 
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the pain and difficulty which a regular bird of night finds in 
reconciling his eyes to daylight. He was scrupulously exact, 
moreover, in the distribution of his hours. In one of his 
letters to his friend Terry, the player, replete, as usual, with 
advice that seems to flow equally from the head and the heart, 
he says, in reference to the practice of dawdling away one’s 
time, ‘‘ A habit of the mind it is which is very apt to beset 
men of intellect and talent, especially when their time is not 
regularly filled up, but left to their own arrangement. But it 
is like the ivy round the oak, and ends by limiting, if it does 
not destroy, the power of manly and necessary exertion. I 
must love a man so well to whom I offer such a word of ad- 
vice, that I will not apologize for it, but expect to hear you 
are become as regular as a Dutch clock, — hours, quarters, 
minutes, all marked and appropriated.”’ With the same em- 
phasis he inculcates the like habits on his son. If any man 
might dispense with them, it was surely Scott. But he knew 
that without them the greatest powers of mind will run to 
waste, and water but the desert. 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are singular, con- 
sidering, too, the position he occupied in the world of letters. 
‘‘T promise you,”’ he says, in an epistle to an old friend, 
‘my oaks will outlast my laurels ; and I pique myself more 
on my compositions for manure, than on any other composi- 
tions to which I was ever accessary.’’ ‘This may seem badi- 
nage. But he repeatedly, both in writing and conversation, 
places literature, as a profession, below other intellectual pro- 
fessions, and especially the military. The Duke of Welling- 
ton, the representative of the last, seems to have drawn from 
him a very extraordinary degree of deference, which, we 
cannot but think, smacks a little of that strong relish for gun- 
powder, which he avows in himself. 

It is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of 
literature rested. As a profession, it has too little in com- 
mon with more active ones, to afford much ground for run- 
ning a parallel. ‘The soldier has to do with externals ; and 
his contests and triumphs are over matter, in its various forms, 
whether of man or material nature. The poet deals with the 
bodiless forms of air, of fancy lighter than air. His business 
is contemplative ; the other’s is active, and depends for its suc- 
cess on strong moral energy, and presence of mind. He 
must, indeed, have genius of the highest order, to effect his 
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own combinations, anticipate the movements of his enemy, 
and dart with eagle eye on his vulnerable point. But who 
shall say that this practical genius, if we may so term it, is to 
rank higher in the scale, than the creative power of the poet, 
the spark from the mind of divinity itself ? 

The orator might seem to afford better ground for com- 
parison, since, though his theatre of action is abroad, he may 
be said to work with much the same tools as the writer. Yet, 
how much of his success depends on qualities other than in- 
tellectual. ‘* Action,’’ said the father of eloquence, ‘‘ action, 
action, are the three most essential things to an orator.”” How 
much, indeed, depends on the look, the gesture, the magical 
tones of voice, modulated to the passions he has stirred ; and 
how much on the contagious sympathies of the audience itself, 
which drown every thing like criticism in the overwhelming 
tide of emotion. If any one would know how much, let him, 
after patiently standing 

** till his feet throb, 
And his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patriots bursting with heroic rage,” 
read the same speech in the columns of a morning newspaper, 
or in the well concocted report of the orator himself. The 
productions of the writer are subjected to a fiercer ordeal. 
He has no excited sympathies of numbers to hurry his readers 
along over his blunders. He is scanned in the calm silence 
of the closet. Every flower of fancy seems here to wilt 
under the rude breath of criticism; every link in the chain 
of argument is subjected to the touch of prying scrutiny, and 
if there be the least flaw in it, it is sure to be detected. 
There is no tribunal so stern as the secret tribunal of a man’s 
own closet, far removed from all the sympathetic impulses of 
humanity. Surely there is no form in which intellect can be 
exhibited to the world so completely stripped of all adven- 
titious aids, as the form of written composition. But, says 
the practical man, let us estimate things by their utility. 
‘¢ You talk of the poems of Homer,” said a mathematician, 
‘< but, after all, what do they prove 2’? A question which in- 
volves an answer somewhat too voluminous for the tail of an 
article. But, if the poems of Homer were, as Heeren as- 
serts, the principal bond which held the Grecian states togeth- 
er, and gave them a national feeling, they ‘‘ prove,’’ more than 
all the arithmeticians of Greece, — and there were many 
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cunning ones in it,— ever did. The results of military skill, 
are, indeed, obvious. The soldier, by a single victory, en- 
larges the limits of an empire ; he may do more, — he may 
achieve the liberties of a nation, or roll back the tide of bar- 
barism, ready to overwhelm them. Wellington was placed 
in such a position, and nobly did he do his work, —or rather, 
he was placed at the head of such a gigantic moral and physi- 
cal apparatus, as enabled him to do it. With his own unas- 
sisted strength, of course, he could have done nothing. But 
it is on his own solitary resources, that the great writer is to 
rely. And yet, who shall say, that the triumphs of Welling- 
ton have been greater than those of Scott, — whose works are 
familiar as household words, to every fireside in his own land, 
from the castle to the cottage ; have crossed oceans and des- 
erts, and, with healing on their wings, found their way to the 
remotest regions ; have helped to form the character, until 
his own mind may be said to be incorporated into those of 
hundreds of thousands of his fellow-men? Who is there, 
that has not, at some time or other, felt the heaviness of his 
heart lightened, his pains mitigated, and his bright moments 
of life made still brighter, by the magical touches of his 
genius ? And shall we speak of his victories as less real, less 
serviceable to humanity, less truly glorious, than those of the 
greatest captain of his day ? The triumphs of the warrior 
are bounded by the narrow theatre of his own age. But those 
of a Scott, or a Shakspeare, will be renewed, with greater 
and greater lustre, in ages yet unborn, when the victorious 
chieftain shall be forgotten, or shall live only in the song of 
the minstrel, and the page of the chronicler. 

But, after all, this sort of parallel is not very gracious, nor 
very philosophical ; and, to say truth, is somewhat foolish. 
We have been drawn into it by the not random, but very 
deliberate, and, in our poor judgment, very disparaging esti- 
mate by Scott, of his own vocation ; and as we have taken 
the trouble to write it, our readers will excuse us from blot- 
ting it out. There is too little ground for the respective par- 
ties to stand on, for a parallel. As to the pedantic cut bono 
standard, it is impossible to tell the final issues of a single act ; 
how can we then hope to, those of a course of action? As 
for the honor of different vocations, there never was a truer 
sentence than the stale one of Pope, — stale now because it 
is so true, — 

“ Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’ 
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And it is the just boast of our own country, that in no civil- 
ized nation is the force of this philanthropic maxim so nobly 
illustrated, as in ours ; — thanks to our glorious institutions. 

A great cause, probably, of Scott’s low estimate of letters, 
was the facility with which he wrote himself. What costs us 
little, we are apt to prize little. If diamonds were as common 
as pebbles, and gold dust as any other, who would stoop to gather 
them? It was the prostitution of his muse, by the by, for 
this same gold dust, which brought a sharp rebuke on the poet, 
from Lord Byron, in his ‘‘ English Bards ”’ ; 


*‘ For this we spurn Apollo’s venal son ;”’ 


a coarse cut, and the imputation about as true as most satire, 
— that is, not true at all. This was indited in his lordship’s 
earlier days, when he most chivalrously disclaimed all purpose 
of bartering his rhymes for gold. He lived long enough, 
however, to weigh his literary wares in as nice a money- 
balance, as any more vulgar manufacturer ever did. And, in 
truth, it would be ridiculous if the produce of the brain should 
not bring its price, in this form, as well as any other ;— there 
is little danger, we imagine, of finding too much gold in the 
bowels of Parnassus. 

Scott took a more sensible view of things. In a letter to 
Ellis, written soon after the publication of the ‘‘ Minstrelsy,”’ 
he observes, ‘‘ People may say this and that of the pleasure 
of fame, or of profit, as a motive of writing, I think the only 
pleasure is in the actual exertion and research, and I would 
no more write upon any other terms, than I would hunt mere- 
ly to dine upon hare-soup. At the same time, if credit and 
profit came unlooked for, I would no more quarrel with them 
than with the soup.”’ Even this declaration was somewhat 
more magnanimous than was warranted by his subsequent con- 
duct. The truth is, he soon found out, especially after the 
Waverley vein had opened, that he had hit on a gold mine. 
The prodigious returns he got, gave the whole thing the as- 
pect of a speculation. Every new work was an adventure ; 
and the proceeds naturally suggested the indulgence of the most 
extravagant schemes of expense, which, in their turn, stimu- 
lated him to fresh efforts. In this way, the ‘‘ profits” be- 
came, whatever they might have been once, a principal in- 
centive to, as they were the recompense of, exertion. His 
productions were cash articles, and were estimated by him 
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more on the Hudibrastic rule of ‘‘ the real worth of a thing,”’ 
than by any fanciful standard of fame. He bowed with deler- 
ence to the judgment of the booksellers, and trimmed his 
sails dexterously, as the ‘‘ aura popularis ’’ shifted. ‘* If it is 
na weil bobbit,” he writes to his printer, on turning out a less 
lucky novel, ‘* we’ll bobb it again.”” His muse was of that 
school who seek the greatest happiness of the greatest possi- 
ble number. We can hardly imagine him invoking her, like 
Milton, 


** Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, and fit audience find, though few.”’ 

Still less can we imagine him, like the blind old bard, feeding 

his soul with visions of posthumous glory, and spinning out 
epics for five pounds apiece. 

It is singular that Scott, although he set as high a money 
value on his productions as the most enthusiastic of the 
‘¢trade’’ could have done, in a literary view, should have 
held them so cheap. ‘* Whatever others may be,”’ he said, 
‘| have never been a partisan of my own poetry ; as John 
Wilkes declared, that, ‘in the height of his success, he had 
himself never been a Wilkite.’’’ Considering the poet’s 
popularity, this was but an indifferent compliment to the taste 
of his age. With all this disparagement of his own produc- 
tions, however, Scott was not insensible to criticism. He 
says somewhere, indeed, that ‘if he had been conscious of 
a single vulnerable point in himself, he would not have taken 
up the business of writing.’ But on another occasion he 
writes, ‘¢I make it a rule never to read the attacks made upon 
me.’? And Captain Hall remarks, ‘‘ He never reads the crit- 
icisms on his books ; this I know, from the most unquestiona- 
ble authority. Praise, he says, gives him no pleasure, and 
censure annoys him.’”? Madame de Graffigny says, also, of 
Voltaire, ‘‘ that he was altogether indifferent to praise, but the 
least word from his enemies drove him crazy.’’ Yet both 
these authors banqueted on the sweets of panegyric as much 
as any who ever lived. ‘They were in the condition of an 
epicure, whose palate has lost its relish for the dainty fare in 
which it has been so long revelling, without becoming less 
sensible to the annoyances of sharper and coarser flavors. 
it may afford some consolation to humble mediocrity, to the 
less fortunate votaries of the muse, that those who have 
reached the summit of Parnassus, are not much more con- 
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tented with their condition, than those who are scrambling 
among the bushes at the bottom of the mountain. The fact 
seems to be, as Scott himself intimates more than once, that 
the joy is in the chase ; whether in the prose or the poetry of 
life. 

But it is high time to terminate our lucubrations ; which, 
however imperfect and unsatisfactory, have already run to a 
length that must trespass on the patience of the reader. 
We rise from the perusal of these delightful volumes, with 
the same sort of melancholy feeling with which we wake 
from a pleasant dream. The concluding volume, of which 
such ominous presage is given in the last sentence of the fifth, 
has not yet reached us; but we know enough to anticipate 
the sad catastrophe it is to unfold, of the drama. In those 
which we have seen, however, we have beheld a succession 
of interesting characters come upon the scene,—and pass 
away to their long home. ‘‘ Bright eyes now closed in dust, 
gay voices for ever silenced,’’? seem to haunt us, too, as we 
write. The imagination reverts to Abbotsford, — the romantic 
and once brilliant Abbotsford, — the magical creation of his 
hands. We see its halls radiant with the hospitality of his 
benevolent heart ; thronged with pilgrims from every land, 
assembled to pay homage at the shrine of genius; echoing to 
the blithe music of those festal holidays, when young and old 
met to renew the usages of the good old times. 


« These were its charms, — but all these charms are fled.” 


Its courts are desolate, or trodden only by the foot of the 
stranger. The stranger sits under the shadows of the trees 
which his hand planted. The spell of the enchanter is dis- 
solved. His wand is broken. And the mighty Minstrel him- 
self now sleeps in the bosom of the peaceful scenes, embel- 
lished by his taste, and which his genius has made immortal. 
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Art. VII. — Documentary History of the American Revolu- 
tion. Published in Conformity to an Act of Congress. 
By Matruew Sr. Crair Criarke and Peter Force. 
Fourth Series. pp. 1886. 


DocumENTARY history is to our merchants no unaccus- 
tomed thing. The careful man of business keeps a record of 
every transaction. Not a penny is received or expended, 
without a memorial; not an ounce of sugar, not a grain of 
coffee is imported, but the history is preserved of the har- 
bour where it was freighted, of the ship in which it sailed, 
of the port where it came to hand ; and should a millionaire 
who has kept his files of papers amuse himself with consider- 
ing the sources of his wealth, he might trace it back to its 
feeblest springs ; might know what sums he had derived from 
lending, and what from profits in exchanges ; might follow his 
operations not merely into the bank or the counting-house, 
but to those primary elements of increase, the workshop and 
the field. 

Or look at the navigation of the country, where already a 
larger public interest exists. There is not a ship built upon 
any portion of our seacoast, on any little river, or inlet, but 
its mame, and age, and character, and owners, are made the 
subject of registry ; and not a share in a sloop can change its 
proprietor without becoming chronicled. 

If we turn to the great agricultural interest, the case is the 
same. The history of the ownership of every foot of land is 
carefully preserved ; and, with the exception of a very few 
litigated cases, every farm and every building in the country 
can be traced back to its earliest occupant and its builder. 

Thus careful are we of every thing which relates to our 
material interests. Books are kept by double entry, that not 
a cent may stray into the obscure limits of conjectural reason- 
ing; ships are registered in public offices ; and deeds of lands 
and wills are saved from seizure or loss by becoming a matter 
of public record. The muse of history is charged with keep- 
ing the number of fishing smacks that go out for cod or her- 
ring, and will be denounced as false to her trust, if a cornfield 
changes owners without a deed and a copy of it. 

Let us not then be indifferent to a documentary history of 
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our freedom. If. nqble ahougbis have Pa ‘in men’s souls, 
and filled them with an enthusiasm whicl™would aot rest, till it 


had infused their conceptions into the fundamental legislation 
of the country, let us trace those conceptions to the statesmen 
in whose minds they sprung up, and to the moving causes 
which called them into being. When the farmers and me- 
chanics of New England rushed to Bunker’s Hill, and bade 
defiance to all the means, which monarchy and feudalism, and 
the European commercial aristocracy, could bring against 
them, they have a right that we should be curious to investi- 
gate the causes of so strange an event ; that we should trace 
their activity to their farms and firesides, to the hum of village 
politics, to the aspirings of the great agricultural class, to the 
doings of their modest, unpretending committees, to the reso- 
luteness of their uncelebrated Hampdens, to the vigorous 
daring of their rural captains. Let us look really into the life 
of the country ; let us know, of a very truth, how the great 
deeds which make our land the hope of the nations, were 
generated and matured. History has hitherto haunted the 
recesses of palaces, has pryed into the mysteries of cabinets, 
has studied the jealousies of king’s wives and king’s mis- 
tresses ; let us send her now into the country to study man in 
his simplicity, to seek the earliest and humblest expressions 
of natural principles and feelings. Our freedom in the days 
of our struggle was safe ; for it had struck deep ; Jet us know 
into what soil its roots have penetrated, and how deeply and 
how widely they extend. 

New England people, especially those of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, have always been a documentary people. Here 
we have our records that go back to the meetings of our 
fathers at Mr. Cradock’s in London ; and our first governor 
kept a faithful diary of the great events, of which he in part 
comprehended the greatness. Excellent WintHror! In 
him, a yielding gentleness of temper was secured against weak- 
ness by deep but tranquil enthusiasm. Lavish of fortune and 
health in the public service, and, for the welfare of Massachu- 
setts, cheerfully encountering poverty and premature age, his 
lenient benevolence could temper, if not subdue, the bigotry 
of his times. An honest royalist, averse to pure democracy, 
yet firm in his regard for existing popular liberties ; in England 
a conformist, yet loving ‘‘ gospel purity ” even to Indepen- 
dency, in America mildly aristocratic, advocating a govern- 
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ment of ‘‘the least part,’’ yet desiring that least part to be 
‘‘ the wiser of the best” ; disinterested, brave, and conscien- 
tious ; his character marks the transition of the reformation into 
avowed republicanism ; when the sentiment of loyalty, still 
sacredly cherished, was gradually yielding to the irresistible 
spirit of civil freedom. 

Nor was Winthrop alone anxious to retain the memory of 
the past. ‘The General Court, and our public men of old time, 
always cherished the desire, that the wonderful kindness of 
Providence to our people, in the days of their weakness, 
should be ‘duly recorded and perpetuated. ‘The elder Mather 
must have seen Winthrop, and known Hubbard well ; the 
younger Mather kept up the zeal of research till the better 
days of Prince ; and the enlightened critical curiosity of 
Prince was followed by the histories of Hutchinson, Trum- 
bull, and Belknap. 

The fate of Hutchinson was a strange one. He loved his 
native commonwealth ; but, unhappily for himself, was at once 
ambitious of power and distrustful of popular influences. The 
only monument of his mind is his History of Massachusetts, 
written with lively inquisitiveness and a lawyerlike criticism ; 
though without a glimpse of the great truths, which were the 
mighty causes of the revolutions he describes. He was phi- 
losophic, if to know somewhat of the selfish principles in man 
be philosophy ; otherwise he was blind, except to facts. He 
felt himself that he had not solved the problem of the causes, 
which gave being and progress to Massachusetts ; and it is 
said that tears used to gush from his eyes as he reflected on 
his career, and yearned for the land from which his blindness 
to popular life had estranged him. 

Next in character, if not in time, came the History of Con- 
necticut by the accurate, pains-taking, scrupulous Trumbull. 
It excels Hutchinson in spirit, and equals it, nay, surpasses it 
in research. Its author lived in the scenes which he de- 
scribes ; his heart was with the fathers of his commonwealth ; 
he held with them one faith and one hope ; he revered them 
as they appeared in the trainbands of the militia, or in the 
meetinghouse ; at their village toils, or in their rural legislature. 
A true Connecticut feeling tingled in all his veins, and animated 
all his thoughts. He read all sorts of records ; he picked up 
and tested traditions ; he was wise in the theology of Hooker 
and Stone ; he knew the hills and the valleys, the towns and 
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the villages of his commonwealth, and in fact he got Connecti- 
cut by heart before he began writing its history. Europe he 
knew but little of ; and in reference to it he makes mistakes 
or betrays ignorance ; but Connecticut he knew thoroughly. 
He could tell the name, birthplace, and career of every minis- 
ter that had preached a good sermon, and every militia-man 
that had done a notable thing. Not a savage was overcome, 
not a backslider censured by the church, but he knew it all. 
His History is Connecticut put into a book ; and done, not by 
a philosopher with wise arrogance, not by a heretic scofting at 
men who followed somewhat the laws of Moses, not by a law- 
yer showing with what indifference to precedent the New 
England fathers were perpetually entering upon untried expeti- 
ments ; but by an honest, true-hearted Connecticut man. 

The exact accuracy of Trumbull, always excepting his 
references to European matters, merits the highest encomium. 
He that thinks of contradicting one of Trumbull’s statements, 
will do well to consider twice before publishing his thought. 
On two points his statements have been questioned. One 
relates to witches ; of whom he insists strongly, not one was 
ever hanged in Connecticut. Winthrop hints the opposite ; 
Hutchinson quotes Goff’s journal to prove a particular hang- 
ing. Now the execution of a witch was in those days a great 
event, likely to create the widest interest, to be repeated by 
Cotton Mather, and to brand itself indelibly on the popular 
mind in the town where it happened. We have taken a good 
deal of pains to find any sufficient ground for distrusting 
Trumbull ; not forgetting to examine the records in the State 
House ; and we are inclined to adhere to his opinion. A fact 
which knocks at the gate of history must show its passport, 
before it ought to get in ; and the tales of witches hanged in 
Connecticut are not duly authenticated. It may possibly have 
been so; there is no evidence of any thing, but that once 
upon a time such a rumor reached Boston, and upon another 
time, a like rumor reached the poor fugitive at Hadley. Both 
rumors appear to have been unfounded. 

On one other point Dutch honor was testy ; and honest 
Knickerbocker cavilled loudly at Trumbull for insisting, that 
during Cromwell’s war with Holland, the Dutch of New York 
planned a conspiracy of the Indians for the massacre of the 
people of New Haven. Both parties in the controversy are 
very positive. Had either examined the records at Albany 
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they might have found there the positive instructions of the 
Dutch West India Company to Stuyvesant, charging him to 
set the savage tribes upon poor Connecticut. Reason enough, 
such instructions, for all the shrieks of the historians. How 
far negotiations with the tribes proceeded, their belts of wam- 
pum tell not ; but the proposition itself was quite enough to 
startle men who loved their wives and children. 

The common reader would be repelled from Trumbull’s 
book by the diffuseness with which he details the church 
histories of his villages. All knotty controversies in theology 
are duly canvassed ; the half-way covenant and the inroads of 
sectarianism ; the momentous incidents of church reproof and 
discipline ; the merits of ministers ; these are all considered 
with elaborate monotony. But then the subject required it. 
Will you trace Connecticut liberties and laws and courage to 
their source ? You will ascend directly to Puritan churches 
and Puritan ministers. Let those who will, rummage the old 
papers to find accounts of ridiculous things, that were said and 
done in the past days of piety and steady habits. We join 
not the scofters. In the constitution and laws of Connecticut, 
as much as in any legislation, the wisdom and tolerance and 
freedom of that day culminated ; and we are none the less 
disposed to admire, because these great results were achieved 
by ministers who could feed their own cattle, or by legislators 
who in quiet times knew how to hold the plough. After all, 
the petty religious controversies of Connecticut had intrinsi- 
cally as much grandeur as the palace imbecilities of the court 
of Louis the Fourteenth ; we respect Davenport more than 
we can Archbishop Laud ; and know no cardinals of that day so 
worthy of reverence as Hooker and Stone. 

Moreover, this ministerial, orthodox coloring was necessary 
to a faithful picture of Connecticut. In the first large group 
of emigrants to Hartford, Hooker the minister is the promi- 
nent figure. Or look at the colonists of the New Haven sec- 
tion of the State, first claiming possession of the soil. Without 
straining your eye, you may see a gathering of every soul under 
a large tree ; and may hear a minister take for his text, ‘* Then 
was Jesus led up of the Spirit into the wilderness to be tempt- 
ed of the devil’; and the members of the young common- 
wealth which listened, agreed that they too were come into 
the wilderness to be tried. So with one heart they resolved 
to obey the Bible. The Bible was their constitution and code 
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of laws, as well as rule of faith and practice. What is the 
next thing to be seen there? The farmers fell trees ; erect 
shelters ; and lo! the frame-work of a barn is raised. The 
sight awakens to activity the innate love of constitution-making 
which the transcendentalists ascribe to man; and forthwith the 
followers of him who was cradled in a manger hold their con- 
stituent assembly in a barn. ‘The minister preaches ‘‘ Wis- 
dom hath builded her house ; she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars’? ; and straightway seven men are elected to be col- 
umns in the glorious fabric that was to be reared ; the seven 
men proceed to constitute the church ; and out of the ser- 
mons, and the seven men, and the church, the spirit of liberty 
passed forth to embody itself in a constitution. These were 
great men ; great in their purity ; great in their aspirations ; 
great in their singleness of purpose. They raised a noble 
building near the sea-side at New Haven; God be praised, 
the pillars are standing yet. 

Next to be named is the amiable Belknap, who was cut 
short in his career at an earlier age than Trumbull. His His- 
tory of New Hampshire would ‘do credit to the literature of 
any nation. Such was his resoluteness at research, such the 
accuracy of his critical judgment, thar he has left few errors 
for the severe skepticism of Savage to detect, and but few 
facts for the persevering industry of Farmer to supply. His 
style is neat, and flowing ; not adorned, yet not barren ; al- 
ways clear and always appropriate. The ione of feeling which 
pervades his volumes, is truly American ; national, yet candid. 
He knew how to exhibit the faults of our ancestors without 
impairing admiration for their virtues. In his writings the 
new spirit in literature, which naturally grew out of our revo- 
lution, began to appear ; and he united happily the earnest- 
ness of old times with the liberal purposes of free inquiry. It 
would not be easy to name any local history in any European 
language, superior to the History of Belknap. Of the separate 
states of Germany, of the separate cantons of Switzerland, we 
doubt if one so good has been produced. He has done his 
work so well, that thus far the public seems satisfied with a 
few additional notes, and a few corrections by his editor. 

But Belknap did more than write a good book. When he 
made Boston his place of residence, he carried there into a 
fruitful soil his love of historic research ; Minot was already 
imbued with the taste for such pursuits, ‘and snatched hours 
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from his profession to finish the history of our commonwealth ; 
a band of worthy men founded our Historical Society, con- 
fessedly the most industrious of all in the country; and in 
Holmes a natural fondness for history was quickened into ac- 
tivity by the sympathy which surrounded him. 

The name of Holmes ought not to be mentioned without a 
tribute to his memory. No student of our history, but owes 
him gratitude. The accomplished annalist feared no labor ; 
he was indefatigable in his love of truth. He had seen much 
of the country ; his correspondence was wide ; his zeal untir- 
ing. A slight bias from his religious prepossessions is some- 
times, yet not often apparent; he sometimes, when doubt was 
not excited, repeats an error, giving the authority on which it 
rests. But when his skepticism was aroused, he was unwea- 
ried in his pursuit of the right solution ; and reasoned closely 
and candidly. The inequality of his work resulted not from 
himself; what relates to the South is not always well told, 
nor developed with equal fulness ; but for that we must chide 
our southern friends, who have failed to gather togethes the 
memorials of their fathers. Take it all in all, the ‘* Annals ” 
of Holmes constitute a work, which in its kind has neyer been 
equalled among us, and has few parallels anywhere. 

It was but the other day, that the admirable annalist ceased 
to be mortal. He, in connexion with the exact editor, the in- 
teresting and copious annotator, on the New England Memo- 
rial, who we trust may for yet many years be detained from 
the sky, is the link that connects the men of an earlier genera- 
tion, Belknap, Hutchinson, Stiles, Trumbull, and the rest, with 
the scholars of our own. To the editors of Winthrop and of 
Morton, the common voice, by a unanimous suffrage, awards 
the highest praise. Snatching intervals from active pursuits, 
in the spirit of friendly emulation and mutual support, they 
have contributed materially to advance the study of New Eng- 
land history. For resolute accuracy Savage is introuvable ; 
his like* will not soon be found ; as we read his notes, we 


* Mr. Savage will himself delight to recognise a kindred spirit in the 
editor of the “ Journal of the First Provincial Congress of Massachusetts.” 
Mr. Lincoln loves historic science. It is to him, what the arts of de- 
sign were to Michael Angelo. He gives his heart to it. Mr. Force in- 
cludes the journal among his papers; but in the monograph Mr. Lincoln 
is able to apply greater critical skill and exact attention. We venture in 
advance to ask the public regard for his edition of this most interesting 
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sometimes wish he had hated fanaticism a little less, and been 
a little more tolerant of bigotry. But on that matter opinions 
will be divided. ‘The editor of Morton gives his whole heart 
to the fathers of the Old Colony, as with a pious hand he rev- 
erently deepens the lines on their monument. He knows the 
people of whom he writes, as one knows his own family ; and 
conducts us through the halls of the Old Colony, as familiarly 
as a hospitable man would open his chambers to a cherished 
guest. Not that he has yielded historic exactness to affection 
for Plymouth. Far otherwise. He reconciles, in a most pleas- 
ing manner, the full sincerity of the critic who disguises nothing, 
with the reverence which we all cherish towards ‘the Pilgrims. 
And he enjoys his reward. The pursuit of letters is an honor 
to manhood, and a solace to old age; in him the Scripture 
promise is beautifully fulfilled. He has honored his ances- 
tors ; and his days are long, may they be very long, in the 
pleasant land of his heritage. 

Thus was historic criticism, coeval with New England, never 
without its votaries. ‘To-day its service is thronged. In each 
of our older New England States, the last years have seen 
many pig exploring every form of ancient records, 
gleaning hints from minutes of trials, extracting a fact from the 
registry of a will, tracing measures to their primary sources in 
the journals of our towns, or collecting the inscriptions in 
grave-yards. Among the crowd of honored names, there are 
two, to whom, above all others, the public gratitude is due. 





document. It will appear in a few weeks, under the auspices of our 
Massachusetts legislature. 

But Mr. Lincoln must not stopthere. He must perfect his collections of 
all that was said and done and written in our New England villages, in rev- 
olutionary times. Let us have the votes of our towns; let us know, town 
by town, what spirit they were of; what moneys they contributed ; what 
men they furnished. Give us the inner organization, which sustamed the 
revolution. Let us trace the spirit of life as it circulated through all the 
veins of the community. Mr. Lincoln is able to give a collection, which 
would brand with infamy the man that should dare to insult New Eng- 
land ; he can present to the world materials more minute, more various, 
more touching, more lively, than those which made John von Miller so 
famous with regard to Switzerland. Could we hope our remarks would 
reach the Executive Council, we should respectfully but earnestly urge 
the furtherance of publications, which the public curiosity demands, and 
which public honor and gratitude must regard asa debt and a duty; and 
which a wise order of the legislature has provided the means of effecting 


at the pleasure of the executive. It is not in reference to the honor of 
their fathers, that the yeomanry of Massachusetts demand severe economy. 
They love a liberal expenditure to protect the fame of their ancestors. 
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No living authors have done so much to advance the science as 
the Historian of the United States, and the Editor of Wash- 
ington. To the excellence of Mr. Bancroft’s great work, still 
in progress, we bore our testimony, at length, on the appear- 
ance of its first volume.* ‘The voice of scholars, and of the 
public, at home and abroad, has confirmed the judgment then 
expressed, of its rare merit. The completion, of this work, 
which will take a permanent place among classical histories, 
is looked for with impatience by every lover of the country 
and of letters. 

To judge of the service which Mr. Sparks has rendered 
the country, we must compare the previous accounts of Wash- 
ington’s career, with that which we now possess. ll that is 
contained in Marshall is meagre and incomplete in comparison 
with the copious details and ample illustrations with which we 
are at present furnished. We have Washington to the life, 
from boyhood to the Jast hour; narrating his own career; ex- 
plaining himself the formation of his own character ; and pro- 
mulgating his views on every question of his day. And these 
letters are not left unexplained. ‘The editor has gathered 
collateral aid from every quarter; and sparingly yet clearly 
and admirably illustrated the whole work by researches of the 
deepest interest. As a critic, the mind of Mr. Sparks seems 
to know no bias. He pursues the truth, and is enamoured of 
inquiry ; and, where explanation is needed, he does not rest 
satisfied, till he has exhausted every source of information. 

The great merit of Mr. Sparks, giving him the first rank 
among the critical students of our history, consists in his candor 
and his completeness. In the selection of documents he ap- 
pears ever to have been guided by the highest reverence for 
historic truth. But more than all, he perceived clearly, that 
the history of our revolution, the life and character and influ- 
ence of Washington, could not be derived from American 
sources alone ; and with a wide grasp, which proves his mind 
to be enlarged not less than accurate, he has sought materials 
in England and on the continent of Europe. He saw clearly 
the momentous importance of the diplomatic connexions of our 
country ; and would not rest satisfied, till, at a vast expense 
of time and fortune, he had culled the most interesting me- 
moirs from the archives of London and Paris, and, through 





* North American Review, Vol. XL. p. 99. 
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friends, from the papers of the Spanish court. And he has in 
consequence been able to accomplish a great work. He has 
published such an edition of Washington’s works, as is never 
likely to be excelled ; thus winning a claim to regard by his 
zealous care for the remains of our greatest benefactor, and 
permanently connecting himself with a name that will never 
perish. 

The admirable fund of historic information which Mr. 
Sparks has acquired, and holds in his own mind, ought not to 
rest unemployed. It would take an apprenticeship of many 
years for a new critic, —and a critic of equal natural endow- 
ments is a rare phenomenon, — to attain the position which 
Mr. Sparks occupies. His judgment is disciplined ; his acqui- 
sitions, such as to save him from imperfect conceptions or un- 
due estimates of the importance of new documents ; familiar 
with the relative merits and activity of the men of the revolu- 
tion, we cannot too strongly desire, that his mind may con- 
tinue to be bent upon illustrating the history of his country. 

The works to which we have alluded, were executed by 
individuals single-handed and unaided. It was chiefly the 
energy of his own character, which sustained Mr. Sparks in a 
course of investigations, more varied and thorough, than had 
been undertaken by his predecessors. ‘The work which par- 
ticularly engages our attention, and which may in some meas- 
ure be ascribed to the honorable emulation, that was kin- 
dled by the example of Mr. Sparks, appears under national 
auspices. 

During the administration of General Jackson, by the par- 
ticular coéperation of the gifted Livingston, Congress entered 
upon the magnificent design of publishing a documentary his- 
tory of the American Revolution. ‘The volume which is be- 
fore us, is the fourth of the intended series ; and is published 
partly as a specimen of the work, partly as evidence of the 
sincerity and diligence with which its materials are preparing. 

The former clerk of the House of Representatives, Mr. 
Matthew St. Clair Clarke, was joined in the commission with 
Mr. Peter Force. It is however the latter, to whom the edi- 
torship of the present volume is mainly, almost exclusively to 
be ascribed. 

The American Revolution is rightly esteemed one of the 
greatest events in the history of man ; the dawn of a new era. 
On us, who inherit the benefits of that popular freedom which 
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it generated, devolves the duty of gathering together every 
thing which can illustrate it. We therefore rejoice that Con- 
gress has been true to its duty in providing liberally for the 
commencement, at least, of that purpose. We trust nothing 
will be wanting towards its perfect accomplishment. 

The volume before us, a folio of nearly nineteen hundred 
columns, extends from March 2, 1774, to May 2, 1775, 
yeriod of fourteen months. It includes all the debates in the 
English House of Lords and in the Commons, with examina- 
tion of witnesses, documents, bills, and resolutions during the 
whole period ; a most interesting collection, where the elo- 
quence of Burke, and Fox, and Barré, the Bishop of St. Asaph, 
and how many others, appear in contrast with the policy of 
North and the invectives of Wedderburn. It is a documen- 
tary history, such as never before existed, where the greatest 
minds of the age were brought into collision, and met to dis- 
cuss the doctrines and the rights, which were effecting a 
change in the destiny of the race. It embraces, moreover, 
the most important political pamphlets, published in England 
during the year; as, for example, those of Montague, of the 
historian Sir John Dalrymple, and of Dr. Johnson, as well as 
a few memorials of Wilkes. 

In connexion with the journals of the English “parliament, 
we have the doings of our American colonial legislatures ; > but 
here, alas ! the reports of speeches were imperfect ; and the 
accounts that have been preserved are meagre in comparison 
with what we could desire. They are perhaps too diffuse for 
the careless ; but they are less copious than will be desired 
by the inquisitive. Mr. Force has, we presume, gleaned 
every thing that could be found ; his collections inc lude every 
thing of moment ; we could wish for more details only to in- 
crease the life of ‘the picture, and to stamp individuality upon 
its character. 

The results of public bodies are always accessible ; great 
as are the merits of bringing them conveniently together, the 
chief value of this volume does not, in our opinion, lie there. 
Mr. Force has gone out into the streets and villages ; he has 
looked for meetings of merchants, for meetings of mechanics ; 
for meetings of planters ; ; has gathered letters from ev ery di- 
rection ; has entered the halls of petty committees, and has 
endeavoured to sweep the land for every document of a public 
nature, that tended to prepare the revolution. It is the rich- 
VOL. XLVI. —- NO. 99. 62 
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ness of his collection of these small things, that constitutes in 
our judgment the chief historic attraction of his enterprise. It 
is the analysis of the country ; the exposition of all the pri- 
mary elements which composed the mind of the people and 
prepared it for resistance ; the gathering together of the mass 
of individual facts upon which a safe generalization can be 
founded. 

Nor let it detract from the generous praise to which Mr. 
Force is entitled, that most of the documents which he has 
collected, had one day appeared already in print. They 
never before have been published in a form accessible to the 
student. He who before this must have wandered over our 
whole land in quest of materials, may now quickly turn alchy- 
mist in his closet, and extract truth from the documents which 
the judicious industry of Mr. Force is heaping up in one com- 
modious pile. Before this, nine lives at least were necessary 
to gather together the materials of history ; here are the clay, 
and the straw, every thing necessary but the forming hand ; 
here are the sand and the ashes, and all that is needed for the 
pure crystal, save only the creative fire which is to fuse the 
base materials into beauty, transparency, and harmony. If 
any should undertake to stop the gathering together of these 
memorials ‘of the revolution, may their minds be haunted 
by the hobgoblins of imperfect conceptions ; may their mid- 
night slumbers be disturbed by the ghosts of the heroes of ’76, 
clamoring for just honors to glorious deeds ; and when they 
come to die, may oblivion hide their shame, and their names 
perish from among men. 

The point of view, from which this work should be esti- 
mated, is, the degree in which it advances the science. And 
we must say, that the advance is exceedingly great. Doubt- 
less some things remain to be discovered and introduced. The 
work of Mr. Force is far superior to any thing that had been 
undertaken among us, is full of the richest and most pregnant 
and interesting materials, and, if executed with equal diligence, 
will, when completed, form a series of folios to which we look 
forward with anxiety and hope ; and for which we would 
cheerfully exchange any folios in our library. 

Yet why do we say, with anxiety ? Let us not admit a fear 
for the patriotism of Congress. Let us not doubt, that they 
will persevere in the enterprise which they have thus far shown 
a disposition to encourage most liberally. Our Independence 
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was the fruit of centuries ; the whole previous civilization of 
the world was the condition, under which the glorious event 
was possible. Let us gather up every fragment of its history ; 
let us allow nothing to be lost. Beautiful was the dawn of 
freedom upon our hills, when the nations of the earth sung for 
joy at the promise of a new civilization. Let us not allow the 
light of that morning, as it made the sky brilliant with gladness, 
to perish from the memory of man. Let us fix indelibly 
on enduring monuments a fit representation of even the most 
evanescent hues. Let us count every sunbeam that quicken- 
ed, every drop of dew that refreshed the immortal tree, which 
our fathers planted. Let us encourage our own hearts, and 
cheer our children, by the bright examples of every one among 
the crowd of messengers, who announced to mankind the glad 
tidings of the separation of our country from the forms, the 
superstitions, and the compacts of the Past. 





Arr. VIII. — 4 Complete Hebrew and English Dictionary on 
a New and Improved Plan, containing all the Words in 
the Holy Bible, both Hebrew and Chaldee, with the Vowel 
Points, Prefixes, and Affixes, as they stand in the Origi- 
nal Text ; together with their Derivation, Literal and 
Etymological Meaning, as it occurs in every Part of the 
Bible, and illustrated by numerous Citations from the 
Targums, Talmud, and Cognate Dialects. By W. L. 
Roy, Professor of Oriental Languages in New York. 
New York; Collins, Keese, & Co. 8vo. pp. 740. 


THE study of Hebrew, once so extensive among the primi- 
tive clergy of this land, and pursued by them with great ardor 
and no little success, had, until within a few years, fallen so 
completely into desuetude in our country, that scarcely an in- 
dividual was to be found, unless educated in Europe, who pos- 
sessed any knowledge of the Old Testament language, except 
barely to distinguish, perhaps, a 5 from a 5, or a4 from a, 
and by the aid of Parkhurst’s Lexicon without vowels, to make 
out the literal meanings of 28, 927, D:2v, 7X, and other like 
words. A new impulse has been given, of late, to this study. 
It is spreading far and wide. Hebrew is taught, more or less, 
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as we believe, in nearly every respectable theological semi- 
nary of the land. It has found its way into a number of the 
Colleges, and not a few of the higher Academies. Private 
individuals are busying themselves with it. Females, even, in 
not a few cases, have been stimulated by curiosity, and by a 
desire to enjoy the original beauty of the Scriptures, to engage 
in the study of this tongue, once deemed so formidable, and 
given over only to those who were supposed to have no other 
talent than that of learning conjugations and declensions. 

Sympathizing as we sincerely do with this promising state 
of things, we are loth to move a finger which might seem de- 
signed to retard the good work. Most heartily will we wel- 
come every well-aimed and judicious, although humble publi- 

cation, which is adapted to promote such a work. But the 
feelings, which would lead us to do this, are the very feelings 
which constrain us to warn the public against any work on 
subjects of this nature, which we deem to be useless, or 
worse than useless, to the Hebrew students in our community. 
Such, we feel compelled to say, we believe the work before 
us to be; and, alter a declaration of such a nature, we will 
offer to the public, as we feel bound in duty to do, some of 
the reasons on which we ground our critical judgment. 

We shall confine ourselves mainly to a review of the topics 
suggested in the Introduction of this new work, in connexion 
with the work itself, as an exhibition of the manner in which 
they are handled. We do this, because the author has here 
stated his reasons for publishing his book, and the grounds why 
he thinks his Lexicon is superior to all works of this nature 
which had preceded his. If we can show that not one of 
these grounds is tenable, we shall then have shown that there 
was at least no need of Mr. Roy’s Lexicon. We expect to 
do more than this. We believe that it would be utterly im- 
possible for any student of Hebrew to use this lexicon only, 
and to obtain from it any tolerable knowledge of the Hebrew. 
Nay, more ; he must learn many, very many, things which 
are positively insignificant, unphilological, or erroneous in ev- 
ery important respect. 

We begin with the Introduction. We are told at the out- 
set, in order to magnify the importance of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, that ‘‘it was the primitive language of man.’? The 
argument for this is, that ‘‘ the names of many ancient cities, 
towns, and nations, are, in general, purely Hebrew.” 
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Where these cities, towns, and nations were, the author 
does not tell us. We had ever supposed, that names of such 
a nature were confined almost entirely to hither Asia, and the 
places which the Carthaginians (descendants of the Phenicians 
who doubtless spoke the Hebrew) occupied on the northern 
coast of Africa. The world over, these regions excepted, we 
find no more proof that the Hebrew was the original language, 
than that the Zend, or the Sanscrit, or the Chinese has the 
like claim. 

Besides, the author himself states merely, that many of the 
ancient cities, etc., bore names of Hebrew origin. From 
what language, then, were derived the names of other cities, 
etc., equally ancient, but not related to the Hebrew ? 

Has Mr. Roy not read the names of the Hebrew alphabet 
itself? If he has, then he must have seen, that these very 
names, exhibiting Segholate forms different from any that be- 
long to the proper Hebrew, indicate an origin from a tongue 
that differed from the Hebrew. It is not probable, then, that 
literature, or the art of writing, commenced among those who 
spoke the Hebrew dialect, but was adopted by them from 
some language perhaps still more ancient. 

As to the Hebrew roots that are found in other languages, 
which afford another of Mr. Roy’s s arguments, One may say, that 
Zend and Sanscrit roots are also found in all the languages of 
Europe, and also of Asia, yea, in the Hebrew itself; and that, 
at the best, this argument is a weapon which may always 
recoil upon the owner. Why might I not argue, that the 
English language is the original one, because I find, in every 
language of Europe and of hither Asia, roots which appear to 
be the same as those of our own English words ? 

The next step of our author is, to show us, that the original 
Scriptures of the Old Testament are not all Hebrew, but a 
part of them Chaldee. His statement runs thus ; ‘* A small 
part of Jeremiah, the whole of Ezra, and part of the book of 
Daniel, are written in Chaldee ;’’ p. v. 

Truly has he said, ‘‘a small part of the book of Jeremiah 
is Chaldee.”” Out of one thousand three hundred and sixty- 
four verses (if we have counted rightly), and most of them 
very long ones, contained in this book, there is one solitary 
verse, and one only, of two lines in length, which is in the 
Chaldee. This is Jer. x. 11. It is intended for an address 
to the idolatrous heathen neighbours of the Jews, and is there- 
fore directed to them in their own vernacular tongue. 
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Now our present Greek Gospel of Matthew consists of 
only twenty-eight chapters (Jeremiah has fifty-two). In 
Matt. xxvii. 46, there is a Hebrew (i. e. Hebrew such as 
was spoken in the Saviour’s time) sentence, viz. Eli, Eli, 
lama sabacthani. Supposing now, in treating of the original 
language of Matthew’s Gospel, we should say ; ‘‘A small part 
of it is written in Hebrew ;”’ what kind of impression would 
our readers receive from our learned remark ? Just the same 
as the public, we mean such of them as are capable of judg- 
ing, will receive from Mr. Roy’s account of the Chaldee part 
of Jeremiah. But we should have more justice on our side 
than he has on his, because the proportion of Hebrew in Mat- 
thew is greater than that of Chaldee in Jeremiah. 

But Mr. Roy’s next statement is more singular still : 
‘¢ The whole of Ezra is written in Chaldee.” 

Now every student, on opening his Hebrew Bible, finds 
nothing but Hebrew in Ezra until he reads on to chap. iv. 8 ; 
thence to chap. vi. 18, he finds Chaldee ; then comes He- 
brew again until he advances to chap. vii. 12 ; and this is fol- 
lowed by sixteen more verses of Chaldee ; and thence all is 
Hebrew to the end of the book. In the whole book there are, 
if we have rightly counted, two hundred and fifty verses; of 
these one hundred and nine are Chaldee, leaving one hundred 
and forty-one verses written in Hebrew ; that is to say, the 
larger part of the book. 

In regard to the book of Daniel, our author is less adven- 
turous. He states only, that ‘¢ a part of it is written in Chal- 
dee.’’ It is so; but here, out of three hundred and thirty- 
seven verses in the whole book, two hundred are Chaldee. 
Would Mr. Roy’s readers be led to suppose such a propor- 
tion, from the statement which he has made ? 

Thus much for critical acumen and knowledge of the plain- 
est facts, in order to prepare us for the work which is to 
eclipse all its competitors, and to throw them into the shade 
of neglect. 

In order to justify the attempt which the author has made 
to promote the study of the Hebrew, he tells us, that ‘‘ there is 
no Hebrew lexicon that contains all the words in the language, 
arranged in alphabetical order, with their exact and literal 
meaning.” And could he say this, with Mr. Frey at his side 
in Brooklyn, whose Hebrew Dictionary is arranged on the 
same general plan with his own, although in all respects a 
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more respectable and better digested performance, printed 
with more correctness, and entitled to more praise, because 
the author has walked all the way, step by step, in the path 
of good old Avenarius and others ? And does not the Lexicon 
of Gesenius, or of Professor Gibbs, ‘‘ contain all the words of 
the Hebrew language, arranged in their alphabetical order’? ? 
But more of this in the sequel. 

How this author comes to be so much more full and copi- 
ous than his brethren of the same Fach we shall see in the 
sequel. At present we pass on to other matters. 

Gesenius comes in, as might be expected from such a 
scholar as our author, for a portion of his unqualified reproba- 
tion. He speaks of his « peculiar and absurd notions ”’ [in 
philology be it remembered], and ‘‘ the injurious tendency of 
his writings.’’ He declares, that ‘* his Lexicon does not con- 
tain one half of the words in the Hebrew language,’”’ and 
avows that his own work is ‘‘ designed to counteract his Ger- 
man Neology.”’ 

We had supposed, that a lexicon is not the appropriate 
place for polemics in theology. Notso Mr. Roy. He avows, 
distinctly, that his work is designed to counteract Gesenius. 
Now as Gesenius has but little indeed, in his Lexicon, which 
savours of his theology, Mr. Roy would find but moderate 
employment in looking to his errors, and need not have writ- 
ten such a large book, for the sake of counteracting Geseni- 
us’s influence. 

Another reason given by Mr. Roy for publishing his work, 
is, that ‘*the definitions [of Hebrew words] are rendered into 
another language, and so are completely useless to hundreds 
of students.’’ He designs to say, as we suppose, that the 
meanings of Hebrew words are, in many lexicons, given in the 
Latin language, and therefore are not accessible to those who 
are not acquainted with this language. But he goes on further 
still and says, that even to those who do understand Latin, 
‘¢such lexicons are comparatively useless, as it is often diffi- 
cult to find a correspondent word in Latin, that will fully 
convey the sense of the Hebrew.” 

Now we do not mean to call the fact here stated in ques- 
tion ; viz. that the Latin language does not, and in some cases 
cannot, express all the meaning of the Hebrew. But the im- 
plication which Mr. Roy must necessarily intend to make by 
this statement, in the connexion in which it stands, is, that 
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what the Latin language cannot do, the English can; i. e. 
what the writers of Hebrew-Latin dictionaries have not done 
and could not do, he has done in his Hebrew-English diction- 
ary. But, even conceding that he has done his work well, it 
would not establish the implication which he intended to 
make. There are some points, in respect to which the 
English tongue certainly approaches nearer to the Hebrew than 
the Latin. On the other hand, there are other things in 
which the Latin idiom can express the peculiar power of the 
Hebrew more briefly and energetically than the English. 
There are others sull, which neither Latin nor English can 
express ; and all that remains for the translator is, periphrasis, 
or approximation to an expression of the meaning of the origi- 
nal by circumlocutory explanation. Every Hebrew student 
must surely know all this. It is a matter which falls within 
his daily experience and observation. Yet Mr. Roy’s state- 
ment would imply, that what the Latin cannot do, the English 
can ; and that, in his Lexicon, no failures to express fully and 
exactly the original Hebrew are to be met with. 

The author, a little farther on, expresses his hope of a 
favorable reception of his work on the part of the public, on 
the ground, that ‘‘ it is the first and only original English and 
Hebrew lexicon ever published in the United States.” We 
had supposed, however, that the Lexicon of Mr. Gibbs, not to 
mention others, although professing to be compiled from the 
works of Gesenius, still contained as much fruit of his own 
proper study and investigation as most works of the like kind 
are wont to do at the present day, certainly very much more 
than Mr. Roy's. But the modesty of the author prevented 
him from stating all which he had done. Mr. Roy does not 
seem to be under any bondage from such ties as those of 
authors like Mr. Gibbs ; 

Our author next proceeds to state stxteen grounds on which 
his Lexicon deserves the preference above all others which have 
been published. We shall follow him, step by step, in regard 
to his principal grounds, and subject them to examination. 
Our readers, however, must not be alarmed at such a promise 
on our part. We engage to be as brief as any justice to the 
subject will permit, and on most of the heads to occupy but 
very little of the reader’s time. We commence with Mr. 


Roy’s leading particular : 
(1) ‘* It is more correct and compiete in its definitions, and 
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contains several thousand more words, than Hebrew lexicons 
in general.” — p. vi. 

As these are fundamental qualities of a good lexicon, we 
shall find indulgence here, we hope, to be somewhat particular 
in our examination. 

It will be seen, at once, however, by every reader who 
understands the nature of this subject, that we can do nothing 
more, in a review like the present, than to select a few speci- 
mens, and then leave him to judge by analogy. 

We begin then with the first verbal root which occurs, viz. 
32%. In Kal this has two meanings, to lose one’s self, or to be- 
come lost, with particular reference to losing one’s self by wan- 
dering out of the right path, or in a desert place, etc. As con- 
nected with this a secondary and more frequent sense is, to 
perish, pereo, intereo. A third meaning, somewhat less cer- 
tain, is, to b:come unhappy or wretched ; and this must be 
considered rather as a tropical than a literal sense of the word. 

These several meanings exhaust the senses of the word in 
its first conjugation. Some slight variations these receive, 
from the objects with which the verb stands connected in dif- 
ferent passages. 

The first of these senses, however, our author does not 
give, unless he means that the reader shall suppose it to be 
implied in No. 2, went astray, departed from God. Now, as 
we read this ‘definition,’ (to use Mr. Roy’s phrase,) we can 
receive no other impression from it, than that 728 means, to go 
astray from God, to depart from God. But the word is appli- 
ed in the Scriptures, to sheep wandering away from their pasture 
or owner, Ps. cxix. 176, Jer. 1. 6, Ezek. xxxiv. 4, 16. Are 
we then to suppose that the sheep have departed from God ? 
Or are we, as Gesenius has done, to understand that wander 
is generic in its meaning, and may be taken ina literal or a 
tropical sense, as the exigency of the case may demand ? 

The secondary meaning, éo perish, our author places first, 
thus showing that he does not understand how to distinguish 
the natural order of meanings according to their obvious philo- 
logical sequency. 

But we have a third meaning, as given by Mr. Roy ; viz. to 
become vain, empty, desolate, destitute. Now it is possible, 
we admit, to make out of the meaning perish, something kin- 
dred to becoming desolate or destitute ; but in what tolerable 
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way we can make out the meaning of becoming vain or empty 
for 728, it would, as we believe, be somewhat difficult to 
show. 

Thus is the verb 128 despatched, excepting with some 
account of a few of its formative suffixes ; of which notice will 
be taken under another head. The meanings thus given by 
Mr. Roy are followed by a reference to some eleven passages 
of Scripture, in which Kal, Piél, and Hiphil, are all inter- 
mingled without any distinction ; : although the Piél of this verb 
has a causative sense, viz. to cause to wander, to cause to per- 
ish ; and Miphil has an active transitive sense, (for Kal has 
only an intransitive one,) viz. he destroyed, etc. All this, too, 
when the author tells us, in No. 11. of his Preface, that he 
‘‘has taken particular care to distinguish the active, passive, 
and causative sense of verbs, and the distinctions necessary to 
be observed in their conjugations.’’ But here we see them all 
intermingled, as examples of the sense which he has assigned 
to the verb in Kal, without any notice at all to the learner, that 
any distinction is to be made between them. 

Nor is this all. He presents us with three classes of mean- 
ings to the verb. According to his own showing, however, he 
should have made at least four, or perhaps five ; for his ‘ defini- 
tions ’’ are so loose, that we confess ourselves to be at a loss how 
we should classify them. His texts to support or exemplify 
these meanings, are, on the other hand, all commingled, so that 
no one can even guess which meaning is designed to be confirm- 
ed by any particular text, until he opens his Bible and hunts it 
out, and then judges for himself in the best manner he may 
be able. A more chaotic mass, therefore, cannot be even 
imagined, than we have here. Kal, Piél, and Hiphil, all 
ranged under the Kal meanings ; all the different meanings 
professedly exemplified by a mass of texts thrown together 
promiscuously without the least distinction; and the poor 
learner left, like a real 128, to wend his way through a thicket 
from which all sun-light is excluded, not only without a path, 
but without a star or a compass to guide him. 

Nor is this all. The author tells us in his Preface, that 
‘‘the various passages are referred to, where each word 
occurs in the Bible. This will, therefore, serve as a Con- 
cordance, and save considerable expense.’ 

The argumentum ad crumenam is sometimes a weighty 
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argument, with a part of our community. The author has 
here made his appeal to it. Let us see with what reason. 

The word 1428, (with pause-accent) 128, and, with } pre- 
fixed, 7281, (which Mr. Roy has not put down in his lexicon, ) 
occurs, according to Buxtorf’s Hebrew Concordance, thirty- 
two times in the Hebrew Scriptures, in the third person sin- 
gular, Preter of Kal. Mr. Roy has given us seven refer- 
ences in Kal for this word. These comprehend not only the 
Preter, but the Future, the Infinitive, and the Participle. If 
we go now to Buxtorf for all these forms, we find some hun- 
dreds of instances of this nature. But as Mr. Roy will doubt- 
less say, that he has elsewhere given the derived forms of Kal, 
we will limit ourselves here to the third person Preter. Out 
of his seven references in Kal, the three first are palpable 
errors ; viz. Num. xvii. 12, Ps. ix. 67 (the whole Psalm has 
twenty-one verses), Deut. xxxii. 28. Of the remaining 
four, two (Job iii. 3, xx. 7) are of the future tense, one is in 
the Infinitive mode, and the other a Participle. So then, out 
of thirty-two cases in which the word 728 occurs in the third 
person Prater Kal, in the Hebrew Scriptures, we have not 
one single exemplification or proof in Mr. Roy’s work. The 
learner might conclude, therefore, that Mr. Roy has got up a 
mere imaginary Kal Preter form, and that the good book 
does not at all exhibit it. 

Add to all this, that the references in question are designed 
as a proof that the author has rightly assigned the various 
meanings of the word,— and the reader has the case fairly 
before him. A more complete exhibition of want of discrimi- 
nation, carelessness, and unpardonable negligence, we may 
challenge the whole circle of lexicography to produce. And 
yet this is the book, which has the only claim to perfect and 
complete ‘‘ definitions ” of words, and which, as the reader 
is solemnly assured, is to supersede all necessity of a Hebrew 
Concordance. 

We can assure the reader, that this is a fair sample of the 
work, so far as verbs are concerned. We took 128 because 
it is the first actual verbal root that occurs in a Hebrew dic- 
tionary, and because we wished it to be apparent, that we 
did not busy ourselves in searching eagerly after the author’s 
errors or failures. If any one, however, is dissatisfied with 
the exhibition of a single case, we can only ask him to open 
Mr. Roy’s book, and search for himself. We say to him, 
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after an extensive examination, that there is scarcely a verb in 
the Hebrew language, which is an important or a difficult one, 
with regard to which Mr. Roy has not committed more or 
less of the same errors. Nothing distinctive can possibly be 
learned from him. Al] the meanings are put down ina suc- 
cession, which appears to be more the result of accident than 
any thing else. Where there is any appearance of order, it is 
evidently the mere result of having copied some other lexicon. 
A philosophical and orderly deduction and sequency, with 
respect to the meaning of words, we are quite sure is an affair 
to which Mr. Roy’s mind is an utter stranger. 

But our readers, such of them as have any knowledge of 
Hebrew, need not take our word for this. Let them look 
into the lexicon itself. For example ; under 92x he ranges 
eleven classes of significations. Among these he gives us 
‘‘ tore in pieces, cut off, reduced, defrauded, sustained, sup- 
ported, set, placed, raised up, as a gallery or upper story ;”’ 
all of which meanings have other appropriate words in the 
Hebrew, and therefore they need not be forced upon %2x. 
As to some of these significations, however, they are as foreign 
to this word as they are to 873. What could have induced 
our lexicographer to guess that 228 means set, placed, raised 
up like a gallery? Having a kind of birthright to guess, we 
venture ourselves upon the exercise of our notorious faculty, 
and guess that 928 comes about as near to designating these 
meanings, as it does to meaning bless, or read, or travel. 

We have been through with all the references here, as ex- 
emplifications of the meanings assigned by our lexicographer 
to this Hebrew word. They are thirteen in number. But 
by several of these, as usual, we are ‘‘sent to April,’”’ as our 
learned cousins often say. In Gen. v. 8, Ex. xxii. 6, Job 
xx. 6, Ezek. li. 28 (Ezekiel has forty-eight chapters only), 
we can find no traces of 528. Of the remaining nine cases, 
two are in Pual and one in Miphil, and therefore inapposite. 
But admitting that they are all rightly placed here, we find in 
them but three out of the eleven significations assigned to the 
word ; viz. to eat as food ; to devour, i. e. eating in a figurative 
sense, i. e. destroying, found in Ex. iii. 2, Is. i. 20; and to 
detract from or diminish, i. e. eat away, in the dnak deyouevor 
(in this sense) of Ezek. xi. 5. There our English transla- 
tors have indeed rendered the Hebrew thus ; ‘‘ Now the 
upper chambers were shorter, for the galleries were higher than 
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these ’’; whereas the meaning plainly is: ‘‘ Now the upper 
chambers were shorter, because the beams (columns) de- 
tracted from them ;”’ a sense of the word 928 nowhere else 
found in the Bible, but not an improbable sense, compared 
with eating away, etc. However, it is plain enough that our 
lexicographer drew here from our English version, and thence 
made out his No. 11, set, placed, elevated, raised up, as a 
gallery or upper story ; (are set and placed of the same mean- 
ing as elevated and raised up?) This comes well nigh to a de- 
ducere aliquid ex aliquo. It is, at least, a very easy and a 
very notable way of making lexicons. 

But how is the poor tyro, who is endeavouring with totter- 
ing steps to make his way in Hebrew, to know that Mr. Roy has 
at all exemplified his meanings of set, placed, raised up, cle- 
vated 2. There is not the least order, in his references to the 
Scriptures. For example, the meaning of 528 which the au- 
thor has numbered eleven, in the exemplifications, follows 
next after his references to confirm the signification, No. 1. 
First, he makes four references, all of which relate to eating 
in the common sense of this word (No. 1) ; then the fifth 
reference is to Ezek. xlii. 5, where signification eleventh is 
supposed to be exemplified. What is this but to mock the 
hopes of the poor tyro, who expects of course to find No. 2 
(he tore in pieces), exemplified next after No. 1 ? 

Yet this is not all. Under the root he has given us only 
Kal significations ; yet in the exemplifications we find Kal, 
Niphal, Piél, Pual, and Miphil, all commingled, without any 
order and without any distinction as to the sense. Hiphil, to 


in vain. 

The same is the case with Niphal (9283), with Piél (728), 
with Pual (928), not one of which will the learner find in a 
place of its own, nor any distinction of their significations from 
those in Kal. 

All this, too, after solemnly assuring us in the Preface, that 
‘the meaning of each word is given us, as it occurs in every 
part of the Bible,” and that this Lexicon will ‘‘ serve as a 
Concordance. ”’ 
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If the reader wants more, let him, qui possit rectum dig- 
noscere curvo, examine 8, with ten classes of meanings, and 
three references in Kal to establish them; with all the con- 
jugations mixed together as to meaning under the form Kal, 
and in the references entirely undistinguished as to any classifi- 
cation conformable to the meaning ; and then read the spec- 
ulations which make up the rest of the article. Let him 
examine 832, which Mr. Roy makes a root, as well as §13 ; 
then turn on to WS, 723, or any other important verb in the 
whole extent of the Hebrew language. In all, we can assure 
him, he will find more or less of the like palpable errors and 
egregious omissions. The tout ensemble of the work is a 
real 3717, i. e. without form; it is in an almost equal degree 
a veritable 313, void; and at all events, dinn °39 Oy Jw, 
darkness is on the face of the deep. In one respect, how- 
ever, the original chaos differed widely from Mr. Roy’s book; 
it contained the material out of which a beautiful new world 
could be constructed ; Mr. Roy’s chaos scarcely exhibits the 
ruins of an old one. 

Upon one thing more we must bestow our attention, before 
we quit the subject of the verbs. Mr. Roy has told us, in 
No. 11. of his Preface, that ‘‘ particular care has been taken 
to direct the attention to the active, passive, and causative 
sense of verbs, and the distinctions necessary to be observed 
in their conjugations.’” These, he adds, ‘‘ have in some de- 
gree, been disregarded by translators,”’ and ‘‘ many important 
mistakes have been made in translating passages by the over- 
sight of them.”? What his view of this subject is, he tells 
us by exemplifying it. Kal is simply active ; Niphal, pas- 
sive; Piél, intensitive, e. g. 09, he diligently wrought; Pual, 
the passive of this; Hiphil, causative; (what Hophal is, he 
does not tell us;) Hithpaél, reflexive. He then refers us to 
82)" and 7737), as exemplifications of what he has achieved in 
amending the common errors. 

We have turned, according to his direction, to these words, 
expecting some new light upon them. When we had searched 
out 82%", we found the following rare discovery; ‘‘ He, or it 
shall be caused to be introduced, presented, brought in.’’ The 
exemplification is to be found in Lev. vi. 30, ‘* Every sin- 
offering which shall be caused to be introduced into the taber- 
nacle, etc.’’; for which our common version has modestly 
said, 1s brought, etc. In the name now of common sense, 
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what is added to this by translating, shall be caused to be in- 
troduced ? 

But let us look at "77. We find it ranged under 7737, 
(contrary to what we should expect, from what is said in the 
Preface,) and this is translated; He shall cause to praise. 
This is somewhat of a discovery, as we may easily see by 
asking, What then is the Hebrew simple active form, meaning 
he shall praise ? for the Hebrews must, it would seem, have 
had something besides causative forms of this verb. Yet 
there is nothing, if Mr. Roy is in the right. In Kal, 71, 
means to cast, gacere. ‘The only example of Kal in the 
Scriptures, is in Jer. ]. 14; but this is aclear one. In Piél 
the verb in like manner means, projecit, he threw. In HMiphil 
do we find the first evidences of such a meaning as praise ; 
which meaning is also designated, without any sensible varia- 
tion, by the forms in Hithpaél. But, according to Mr. Roy, 
we have no simple active sense of the verb in question, no 
form of the verb which designates the meaning to praise ; and 
according to him, also, Hithpaél must of course mean, he 
praised himself. So then, in 2 Chron. xxx. 22, (which de- 
scribes the joyful sacrifices and thanksgiving of the Hebrews 
in the days of Hezekiah,) where the writer says 7172 OND 
(they praised Jehovah), we must translate this, as it seems, 
in the following manner; they praised themselves instead of 
Jehovah ; or, at any rate, they praised themselves to Jehovah, 
which would not much mend the matter. 

Such are the absurd consequences of an adherence to conju- 
gation, like that which Mr. Roy proposes. He does not in- 
deed seem to know any thing which is accurate, respecting 
the true use of conjugations or voices in the Oriental languages. 
If he did, he could never advance such school-boy emenda- 
tions as those proposed above; much less propose them as 
important corrections of the errors of those who have pre- 
ceded him, and as important in order to establish the right 
meaning of the Scriptures. 

Who, that knows any thing of the Arabic, Syriac, or Chal- 
dee languages, does not know, that not unfrequently particular 
forms of words belonging to one conjugation or species, des- 
ignate the meanings of other conjugations? This always takes 
place as a matter of course, when a particular conjugation 
(from any cause) has become obsolete, and the meaning it 
would naturally convey must be expressed. Another conju- 
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gation is then employed; and the context is the reader’s 
guide in assigning the sense to a particular word, whatever 
may be its form. Soin Greek; the first Aorist passive has 
often an active, often a middle sense; and the like is true of 
some other tenses. The middle voice has often an active 
sense, and sometimes a passive one. Indeed, the present, 
imperfect, perfect, and pluperfect, in the passive and middle 
voices, are identical as to form. Yet this occasions little or 
no confusion to the reader. And the same is the case with 
the use of all the various forms of the preterites, which are 
often commuted for each other, specially in the active voice ; 
and so of the futures in other voices. But Mr. Roy does 
not seem even to imagine, that there can be any such com- 
mutations in the Hebrew language. Piél must ever be, to 
do a thing diligently; Hiphil, to cause another to do it; and 
Hithpaél must be reflexive. And what is rather trying to our 
patience is, that all this is advanced with so grave an air, and 
accompanied, as it would seem, by such claims to the honour 
of having made an important discovery in Hebrew grammar 
and exegesis, which will correct.a multitude of errors com- 
mitted by his predecessors, — errors which are of no small 
Importance. 

We must delay, therefore, a few moments, and dwell a 
little upon this head, because of the assuming air of Mr. Roy 
in respect to this matter. What we intend to do, is merely 
to produce a few examples of Hebrew verbs, which will 
show the reader how utterly unfounded, and savouring of real 
ignorance respecting the nature of Hebrew conjugations, are 
the pretensions of Mr. Roy. 

According to him, Niphal is simply the passive of Kal. 
Yet every well-grounded Hebrew scholar knows, that Wiphal 
is the passive not of Kal, but of Piél, or of Hiphil, or of 
both, when Kal has an intransitive meaning, and these other 
conjugations a transitive one. Thus 323, to be heavy, weighty, 
great, copious; but the Piél and Hiphil forms mean to honor, 
and Niphal therefore means he was honored; or else this 
conjugation takes a reflexive sense, (one which is very com- 
mon to Niphal,) and means he honored himself. It were 
easy to give the exemplifications, but our limits forbid us, and 
also the nature of our publication, from making out mere 
lexicographal articles. We must therefore simply refer the 
reader to the proofs or exemplifications adduced in the case 
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before us, in Gesenius’s Hebrew Lexicon; and if he distrusts 
this, he can look the cases out in his Hebrew Bible, and thus 
judge for himself. 

Take other examples in order to judge of this alleged, 
exclusively + — of Niphal. In Kal, mn 


In Kal, ¥3 means to draw near ; in Niphal, wa) has the 
same meaning. In Kal, 123, among other meanings, has 
that of abitt, decessit, went off, departed ; in Niphal, 3273 
has the same meaning, Ps. cix. 23. In Hiphil and Piél of 
om, the meaning is, to hope, wait for, expect; in Niphal it 
is the same. In NM iphal we have 833, he prophesied ; and so 
exclusive is this Niphal form, that Kal is not at all employed 
in such a sense. Hithpaél again has the same meaning here 
as Niphal, i. e. he prophesied or predicted. What, in the 
name of all reason, would result from Mr. Roy’s great dis- 
covery, in this case? WN tphal according to this must mean, 
he or it was prophesved ; but, inasmuch as the verb has a 
proper person for its subject, the meaning must therefore be, 
he was prophesied, etc. In Hithpaél the meaning according 
to Mr. Roy must of course be, he prophesied himself. 

By the same rule on) must mean he was fought; and yet 
the Kal form of this verb commonly means to eat, very rarely 
to fight. Niphal is almost always used in the latter active 
sense; and never, we believe, does it in a single instance des- 
ignate a passive sense. But Mr. Roy has put down all the 
senses of this verb together, in all its forms, under the root 
on?, and has not even referred to Niphal for an exemplifica- 
tion of the sense to fight. On looking out the word 003, 
however, in the dictionary of Mr. Roy, the student will there 
find, that he has translated it, he fought; but without a word 
of remark, either there or cloowlore, as to the peculiar usage 
of the verb. But what now, according to his own showing, 
has become of his exclusive Niphal sense ? 

Take the verb yav1, he swore; it has no Kal, and its 
Hiphil is used in the causative sense. How are we to man- 
age, in this case, in the translatie of the Hebrew? Must 
we make the nonsense which would be made, by rendering 
this verb he was sworn? And thus might we go on and put 
unnumbered questions, selected from the wide extent of He- 
brew verbs. 

At this time of day, no one pretending to a knowledge of 
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the Hebrew should be ignorant of the fact, that Niphal is 
not only a passive of Kal, but sometimes of Piél and Hiphil. 
It has often a reflexive meaning; often a reciprocal one; 
sometimes it has a meaning like the middle voice in Greek, 
and designates the doing of an action for one’s self ; often it 
has a simple neuter or intransitive meaning ; and sometimes it 
denotes the must, could, should, etc., of our English tongue. 
Yet Mr. Roy confounds all these together, just as he does 
his references in the Concordance-part of his lexicon. He 
has doubtless an adequate reason for so doing; but we do not 
choose to name it. 

A word or two on some of the other conjugations. Piél, 
according to — means to do a thing diligently. Yet its 
predominant sense in Hebrew is causative; e. g. 12>, to 
learn, Piél W279 hia cause to learn, i. e. to teach, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Roy it must be to learn diligently. Not unfre- 
quently this conjugation has a privative sense; e. g. XUN, to 
sin, in Piél xan, to expiate, to make atonement for sin, and 
thus take it away ; 9p2, to stone any one, pe, to gather out 
stones and remove shes as from a field, Is. v. 2; but, according 
to Mr. Roy, diligently to stone any one, or diligently to throw 
stones into a field. Not unfrequently Piél has the same sense 
as Kal itself; e. g. in Kal, 2p, to bury, Piél, the same. 
The diligent doing of a thing i is merely one among the many 
senses of this conjugation, and by no means the leading one. 

In Hiphil, which Mr. Roy represents as exclusively cau- 
sative, he is quite as wide of the mark as in the other cases. 
Here we can merely say, that the predominant meaning is 
causative. Often it has an intransitive meaning; e. g. vn, 
to be silent, in Hiphil, wna, the same ; 125, to be white, in 
Hiphil the same. And thus of many other verbs. 

As to Hithpaél, Mr. Roy has gone still further, if possible, 
from a correct representation of the case. He represents in 
his Preface, that this conjugation is a simple reflexive of Kal. 
Yet the very form of it (with a Daghesh forte in the middle 
radical) shows, that it is a passive or a reflexive of Piél, and 
not of Kal. But this is not all. Hithpaél means, to exhibit 
one’s self, to show off one’s self, as doing, or, to devote one’s 
self to doing, what the verb indicates. It sometimes desig- 
nates reciprocal action; sometimes (like the middle voice in 
Greek) the doing of things for one’s own advantage; and 
such is its active nature, not unfrequently, that it even admits 
of a passive form ( Hothpaél) which is derived from it. 
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We deem it superfluous to produce examples of all these 
meanings in HMithpaél, as they must be known even to tyros in 
the Hebrew language. They cannot be reasonably ques- 
tioned. 

What perfect nonsense, then, would a multitude of pas- 
sages In Scripture make, if translated as Mr. Roy bids us to 
translate them! The student who depends on the Lexicon 
before us, must be misled by it almost in every verse that he 
reads. 

We have thus, as summarily as possible, disposed of the 
most important particulars in Mr. Roy’s Preface. But we 
have yet touched only upon verbs. Nouns and particles must 
be glanced at, before we quit this part of our review. 

Mr. Roy professes to give ‘all the various forms of verbs 


and nouns... . at one view . . . so that the student may de- 
cline the noun and conjugate the verb.’’ Let us see, in re- 


spect to nouns at present, how this promise is performed. 

The noun pn, decree, statute, custom, when in regimen and 
with a Maggeph, is written with short 0, Pp); with a suffix it 
receives a Daghesh, as 1p, besides changing its vowel from 
a Hholem to a Qibbuts or short u% 3 and so, in all cases of the 
plural. Yet of all or any of these essential changes by de- 
clension and suffix, and construct state, in the form of the 
word, we have not a single intimation by Mr. Roy. Nay, 
the root itself or ground-form is written by him thus, pr, in- 
stead of pn the true ground-form. 

We looked a long time in vain for the word 1¥, field; 
but at length, when we had given over in despair, we acciden- 
tally discovered it thrown into a paragraph with the word 
117, a verb Ayin doubled. We could not possibly expect 
to find such a form as 73” under a verb of this class, inas- 
much as these verbs give rise to no such forms. We sought, 
therefore, for the word, but yet in vain, under the root 11, 
to which it surely belongs as a derivate. Still, no relics of 
this word could we find anywhere. Finally, we discovered 
mw, her field. This, and the 73 thrust in at the close of 
the article on 11%, are the only notices of the word in our 
Lexicon. Yet the word occurs at least three hundred times 
in the Bible, and in all the different forms, singular and plural, 
with suffixes, in regimen, etc. But not one of these forms 
is presented to the student, although in the suffix state one 
vowel and one radical is dropped, and the word therefore 
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much transformed, besides that the vowels undergo an entire 
change in some of the suffix and regimen states; (e. g. in 
regimen 7%, plur. suff. 021%, etc.) This is giving ‘‘ an 
account of the various forms of nouns at one view, so that 
the student may decline them,” with a witness. And this 
too is rendering a Hebrew Concordance superfluous, by a 
perfect Lexicon ‘‘ which refers to each word where it occurs 
in the Bible’?! A word that occurs some three hundred 
times, stuck in under a root where no one who understands 
the Hebrew language would ever think of looking for it, and 
where one who did not understand it must blunder upon it by 
mere accident, if ever he found it! And respecting all its 
forms, suffix states, plurals, changes of vowels, excepting the 
solitary 77¥%,— ne unum verbum. ‘Truly it needs some pa- 
tience to follow out and expose such empty pretences and 
intolerable mistakes as these ! 

The reader may open now where he pleases, in any part 
of the Lexicon, and he will find these or the like errors 
everywhere repeated. Open at 727, word, and we find it, 
not standing in a paragraph by itself, as it should be, but 
worked in with the verb 133. When at last we have discov- 
ered it, it is no longer our old acquaintance 121, but our old 
friend with a new face, viz. 923 as a noun. The construct 
and suffix forms, the plural forms, with all their mutations of 
vowels, we are left to guess out as we can. There is a dead 
silence as to any thing of this sort. But we are told, that one 
of the meanings of 537 (Roy, 721) is the Messiah; and, as a 
common specimen of the etymology in this work, we are 
reminded, at the close, that 173 is derived from 723! Under 
the verb here, he spake is put down as a common meaning 
of the Kal form; one which it never has, the present partici- 
ple only excepted. But the student need not expect any 
information of such a nature from Mr. Roy. He will search 
in vain for it. Here, in this plain and palpable case, not a 
word is said. Mr. Roy goes on in the usual track, 
to exemplification, just as if the Kai form bore the twelve 
classes of meaning which he assigns to the word. When he 
has passed through the Kal exemplification, he comes next to 
a new conjugation of this verb, at least new to us, and that is 
Paal. On looking at Proverbs xxv. 11, to which he refers, 
we conjecture that he might mean Pail, i i.e. the passive 


participle. 
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But it is in vain for any one to attempt to look up and follow 
out all the errors of this lexicographer. Every page, and 
every paragraph on each page where there is any room for 
errors, exhibits them in overflowing abundance, — scatet er- 
roribus. We do not remember to have met in the whole 
range of our reading, with any thing like the book before us 
in this respect. 

Will our readers have patience while we say one word 
more about this very simple and easy word 123? We have 
seen above, that one meaning given to it is the Messiah. 
When we read this, we cast about us for some time, to dis- 
cover how this could be made out. Finally we conciuded, 
that Mr. Roy had been reading some of the writers of ages 
gone by, on the text in Ps. xxxili. 6, ‘* By the word of the 
Lord were the heavens made.’’ This we supposed he had, 
like them, compared with ddoyos in John i. 1 et seq., and so he 
gave the signification of Messiah to 123 in that Psalm. Yet 
he does not refer to this Psalm; and if he has read it, we 
should be pleased to know, how he understands the second 
otiyos IN Ps. xxxiii. 6, which is evidently synonymous with, 
or exegetical of, the first oziyos already quoted, and which 
runs thus ; ‘* And all the host of them by the breath of his 
mouth.’’ We should wish to know, whether the Logos is 
indeed the breath of the mouth. 

But this mystery is further unveiled, and we hasten to gaze 
upon it. Mr. Roy has a separate head for AYN TIT, standing 
out by itself in prominence. Here he tells US, that it is a 
proper name, distinguished by the dropping of the definite 
article. ‘This last piece of intelligence is very extraordinary, 
We had ever supposed, and such has been our experience in 
reading the Hebrew, that we should always find the article 
omitted when the noun is in regimen, for the simple reason 
that this state does itself mark definiteness and so supersedes 
the use of the article. It is the common law of the He- 
brew language ; and, as we believe, the universal law, the 
lew cases of apparent departure from it being merely cases 
in which ‘3 is employed as a pronoun, (as it often is,) and not 
as an article. Yet, as to the phrase before us, we are now 
told, that it is distinguished as a proper name, because the 
article is omitted! Just as if proper names, moreover, do 
not often take the article. But we have ceased to be sur- 
prised at any thing which this writer can say. He appears 
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to be ignorant of even the first principles of Hebrew Syn- 
tax. 

But what follows is equally wonderful. The 123 (Word) 
in this case, he says, ** must be of the same nature and du- 
ration with Jehovah, as the noun is in the Genitive case and 
joined by Makkaph.’? What noun, we ask, is in the Genitive 
case? Not 13% surely, for this precedes the Genitive. But 
he goes on; ‘© Nouns which are related to each me are 
either in the Genitive case, or joined by a Makkaph;”’ i. e. 
in case a JMaqgeph is put between them, they are valanel, 
but not in the Genitive. What then is 11132? Here is 
Genitive and Maggeph both. And what does all this mean ? 

The remainder of the article is as extraordinary in logic, 
as the part already exposed is in philology. ‘‘ A son,’’ says 
he, *‘ is of the same nature [with his father], but not of the 
same duration; but as the Word is of the same nature with 
Jehovah, he must be of equal duration with him also, because 
the divine nature is eternal and unoriginated.’’ ‘This, to us, 
is darkness visible and palpable. It puts completely at de- 
fiance what little powers of logic we possess; and so we 
give it over to our readers. 

Enough of the grammatical and concordantial exhibitions 
of Mr. Roy. <A few more specimens of the meaning as- 
signed to the nouns we must produce, or we should fail to 
do justice to our subject. 

The word {28 (stone) he tells us, among other things, 
means member of a family, believer, Messiah. ‘The word 
DI, which he writes 038, (and which means man, or, when 
used as a proper name, Adam), he tells us, means an earthly 
man (who are the men that are not earthly ?), or, what seems 
to be altogether equivalent in his view, a red or dark brown 
man. What is the proof of this? It is, that Josephus 
affirms, that Adam was created from red earth. Our Abori- 
genes, then, in this country, would seem to be the true and 
only descendants of this red man; at least, they only bear 
the true image of the original prototype. For ourselves, we 
have been accustomed to suppose, that, inasmuch as man is 
repeatedly said to have been formed in the image of God, or 
in his likeness, and since 07 (from 797) means Mhoness or 
similitude, and & prosthetic is ‘often employed in Hebrew as a 
prefix formative, — OJ comes from 07 (likeness); if indeed 
it be a derivate at all, which is somewhat questionable. 
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We open our Lexicon next at {>)8, wheel. Here we are 
told, that the word means, ‘‘ figuratively, the apostles of our 
blessed Saviour, Ezek. i. 15, 16. Christ is the chariot of his 
salvation, his ministers are his wheels, who carry him round 
the circle of the world.”” Mr. Roy tells us in his Preface, 
that ‘‘ the spiritual meaning, has, in some lexicons, to a great 
degree been neglected.’’ Here then this great defect is, in 
one instance at least, remedied, and we obtain the full meas- 
ire of spiritual meaning, pressed down and running over. 

A little further on we are told, among other things, that 
ws (man) means noble, great, a believer. Under the word 
o'19x we have, as might be expected, some rare information. 
‘It is compounded,’’ our lexicographer says, ‘‘ of 28 al- 
mighty, omniscient, omnipresent, pure and perfect being, [are 
all these words then to be taken as synonymous ?] and 717, 
the self-existent, unoriginated, independent, and eternal Jeho- 
vah.’? Now as to 98, we are aware, that it means strong, 
powerful ; but as to 717, we know of no other meaning for this 
Hebrew word except calamity, misfortune, Is. xlvii. 11, Ezek. 
vii. 26. Yet this is not all which is new, respecting this 
word. We are told, also, that ‘* Jehovah [717:] was the 
name by which Deity was known before creation, and Elohim 
that by which he was designated after it.’’ It seems, then, 
that Hebrew was spoken before the creation ; if so, Mr. Roy 
will probably tell us, in the next edition of his work, who it 
was that spoke it. 

Under “8, a lion, we are told, that one meaning is the devil. 
We have read, in respect to this malignant being, that ‘‘ he 
goes about like a roaring lion ;”’ but we had never before 
learned that he was actually called a lion. 

Under the word }3, son, we are told, among other things, 
that it means a disciple, a follower, a scholar, a believer, a 
splinter of a rock, a dart. As to this last meaning, we sup- 
pose that Mr. Roy had somewhere met with 1"p7}3., the son 
of a bow, (Job xli. 20,) a poetical expression for an arrow ; 
which, by the way, Mr. Roy converts into a dart. So then 
}2 means @ dart. This is exactly as if we were to say, 
a son of Erin means a Hibernian, therefore one meaning of 
the English word son, is—an Irishman. 

Again ; 352, (which our author writes 222, the proper 
name of Joshua’s distinguished companion,) means not only a 
dog, but a great many other bad things, and among the rest, 
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the Devil. This latter personage seems to have been rather 
too busy around Mr. Roy, or at any rate to have made him- 
self too notorious in his Lexicon. But what would the dis- 
tinguished and noble Caleb, the companion of Joshua, say, 
should he be informed that his name meant devil ? 

Under the verb 293, we find thrust in the word 0°2:92, 
Cherubim. Our expectations were of course raised, when 
we approached a word that has given endless trouble to spec- 
ulators in language, and spiritualizing (so called) interpreters. 
Nor have we been in any measure disappointed. First, A 
etymology ; and here we are told, that the ) in the word is 
radical letter, and the > a pr oficr. The word, it ani, 
comes, according to Mr. Roy, from 2°), which, as he affirms, 
means to contend ; intercede, supplicate ; to become great, 
head, chief ; to be an archer ; to multiply, become fruitful, 
prosperous. After such an exhibition of the power of 27, 
we could hardly wonder that Cherubim might be reputed the 
offspring of it. ‘Thus deduced, Mr. Roy says that it means, 
(1) Angels. (2) Apostles and genuine ministers of the 
Gospel ; and this, ‘‘ because they are the epistle known and 
read of all men.’’ There is one thing, however, Mr. Roy has 
not told us, and which we trust he will add in his second edition ; 
this is, that in Ezekiel i. the Cherubim have each four faces ; 
in Rev. iv. 7, they are presented with only one face each. 
Now in case they designate a real order of actual beings, what 
must we say ? Had their natures so changed, as to throw off 
three fourths of their former physiognomy between the time 
of Ezekiel and John? We mean by this question, merely 
to expose the absurdity of representing them as an order of 
real angels. What shall we, on such ground, make out of 
David’s declaration in Ps. xviii., ‘* He rode upon a cherub ”’ 2 

Under NIIP, we have some grammatical logic, which 
claims a passing notice. After giving the signification of 
preacher in English, Greek, and German, Mr. Roy tells us, 
that **the noun is of the teadeiien gender, to show that the 
church is to travail in birth continually for poor perishing sin- 
ners.” But here, as he is quite beyond our depth, we can 
only give him over again to the reader. 

We have had the curiosity to look at the word 59395, the 
name of an unknown king mentioned in Prov. xxxi. 4. This 
name, (which as 17 often stands in poetry for the simple 7, 
probably signifies of God, or by God, i. e. created by him,) 
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Mr. Roy has translated, taught of God, or a disciple of God. 
But as immediately after this name in Prov. xxxi. 1, the words 
x¥D 22 occur, disregarding the accent Athnach on 70, 
which here equals our semicolon as a pause, Mr. Roy joins 
the two words together just as if they belonged to a con- 
struct state, and translates thus; Lemuel, king of Massa. But 
where is this place, or country, which had so famous a king ? 
Mr. Roy tells us; ‘‘ Massa is the name of a country situated 
on the borders of Egypt, and extending from Havilah to 
Shur, toward Assyria, Gen. xxv. 14, xvi. 18.” We have 
examined the references, and for the first we find Massa to 
be the name of one of the sons of Ishmael. ‘The second 
exists not, as Gen. xvi. has only sixteen verses. But on 
turning to Gen. xxv. 18, we found there a Havilah and a Shur 
mentioned, as border-towns of the country inhabited by the 
descendants of Ishmael. The former probably lay near the 
Persian Gulf, and the latter not far from the present Suez, at 
the head of the Red Sea. But as to Massa, a country, we 
can find no trace of such a thing. All that we have been able 
to discover is, that there was a river in Libya Interior, which 
bore the name of Massa. We must conclude, then, that the 
Lemuel in question was the king of a river. 

So much for our author’s knowledge of geography. But 
this is not all. We have some rare specimens of the like na- 
ture in other parts of his book. Thus, under 79, the Eu- 
phrates, we are told, that this river ‘‘takes its rise in the 
mountains of Armenia to the south of Babylon, joins with the 
Tigris, and empties itself into the Persian Gulph.’’ We have 
copied Mr. Roy punctatim as well as literatim. The moun- 
tains of Armenia then are south of Babylon! Of course, as 
Babylon was on the Euphrates, this river must have first 
taken a long sweep northward, and then have turned south 
again, for the accommodation of the inhabitants of that famous 
city. 

He gives us other information of various kinds, which is of 
much the same importance and accuracy as all this. Under 
the word 527, Abel, i. e. vanity, he tells us, the early death of 
Abel was ‘‘a fit emblem of the Messiah, who was cut off 
from the land of the living in the vigor and bloom of life, and 
this by his own brethren.’’ He then adds ; ‘‘ It is remarka- 
ble, that the same punishment which was inflicted on Cain, 
was also inflicted on his [Christ’s] murderers.’’ That is, as 
VOL. XLvi.—NoO. 99. 65 
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we suppose, Cain was banished from his native place, and the 
murderers of the Saviour also suffered exile. But then, there 
is a small parachronism in the case. The crucifixion is com- 
monly thought to have been in A. D. 32 or 33 ; the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, as late 
as A. D. 70. Were the great body of the murderers of the 
Saviour alive at this time, so as to go into exile? And was 
exile the only punishment inflicted, in case they were alive at 
that period ° 

Moses directs, that the paschal lamb should be killed 
DIT 1°32, between the two evenings, Ex. xii. 6. Mr. Roy 
tells us, that the first of these ‘* began immediately after twelve 
o’clock, . . . the second after the sun had set.”” According to 
him, therefore, ‘‘ the paschal lamb was killed at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, precisely the hour when Christ, our pass- 
over, was sacrificed for us.’’ All this is told with an air of 
certainty, as though it were a matter of plain and undoubted 
fact. Yet it seems to be almost if not quite certain, that 
between the evenings does not mean three o’clock in the after- 
noon. In Ex. xxix. 39, 41, and Num. xxviii. 4, the even- 
ing sacrifice of the Hebrews is directed to be offered between 
the evenings ; which is the same expression, that is employed 
in relation to the time when the paschal lamb was to be killed. 
If any doubt could arise whether the evening sacrifice was offer- 
ed at three o’clock in the afternoon, that doubt would seem to be 
removed by Deut. xvi. 6, where it is said, ‘‘ Thou shalt sac- 
rifice the passover at even, at the going down of the sun, at 
the season that thou camest forth out of Egypt.”’ These 
passages taken together, and the nature of the case as to the 
evening sacrifice being considered, we do not think there is 
any room for doubt, that between the two evenings means, be- 
tween the going down of the sun and its becoming dark. 
This was the time when the passover was killed, after which 
it was eaten as soon as it could be properly prepared. No- 
thing can be more certain than that it was killed and eaten on 
the same night; viz. the night which according to our mode of 
reckoning preceded what we should call the fourteenth day of the 
Jewish first month, but which, according to the Jewish man- 
ner of reckoning, constituted the beginning of that fourteenth 
day. Now this could not be, in case it was killed at three 
o’clock in the afternoon ; we mean it could not be, and yet 
other things be as Moses has represented them. 
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If Mr. Roy means by the ‘‘hour when Christ was sacri- 
ficed for us,’’ the exact time of his death merely, then three 
o’clock is the right time ; but if sacrificed means the crucifix- 
ion, or what the Jews did on their part to take away the Sav- 
iour’s life, then this continued from nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing to three in the afternoon. But we suppose Mr. Roy, in 
his eagerness to find out ‘‘ spiritualizing ’’ coincidences, did 
not stop to make any such calculations as we have undertaken 
to make in the preceding paragraph. 

These are only a sample of what is to be found in Mr. 
Roy’s Lexicon, which, he says, is ‘‘ more correct and com- 
plete in its definitions ” than our cther Hebrew dictionaries. 

We must spend a few moments on the Particles, those 
‘¢ joints and bands of discourse,”’ as they have been very ap- 
propriately named. 

Recent lexicographers, such as Winer and Gesenius for the 
Hebrew, and Passow for the Greek, have thought it impor- 
tant to expend some of their best efforts on the little words in 
question. This they have done to great purpose, and have 
thus given to their respective Lexicons, in regard to these 
words, a great and very decided preference over all the older 
works of the like nature. But in Mr. Roy’s work we look 
in vain for any effort of this sort; yea, in vain for even the 
ordinary measure of a tyro’s knowledge on this important sub- 

ject. We will establish by proof palpable, what we have thus 
ventured to assert. 

Under the head of the letter , as a letter of the alphabet, 
we are told, that it is a preposition, and means by, at, near, 
against, for, on account of, between, before, after, besides, to- 
ward, etc. What then is theetc. meaning ; or how many senses 
does it embrace ? One is left of course to conjecture ; and the 
tyro who uses Mr. Roy’s Lexicon, may as well guess one thing 
as another. Atall events, he can guess as well as Mr. Roy has. 
The alphabetic letter 2 is a preposition ; and then it means 
against or for, before or after, toward or from. What a con- 
venient word the Hebrews must have had in this simple alpha- 
betic letter, which thus gives a!l possible, even directly con- 
trary, meanings, and therefore never could be employed amiss ! 

Now, as we have learned Hebrew, , as a preposition, is 
neither more nor less than an abridged form of }2, the final } 
of the original particle being often dropped or assimilated, in 
which cases it always has a compensation by a prolonged 
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vowel under it, or by a Daghesh forte in the succeeding let- 
ter. To place this word, therefore, under the alphabetic 
letter 2, and to make a preposition of it out of the alphabetic 
letter, is as good etymology and lexicography as it would be 
in English, if we were to say, under the letter J, at the head 
of that class of words which begin with this letter ; ‘J, a 
letter of the alphabet ; also the name of a bird that is frequent 
in our forests ; also the name of a distinguished statesman 
during the American Revolution.”? Or, to proffer another 
example ; ‘* T,, a letter of the alphabet ; also the name of a 
fragrant plant from which a common drink is made for break- 
fast and supper.’ 

The particle " gives no such chance for etymology ; but 
here we have from and although among the meanings assigned 
to it. 

The like to this is exhibited throughout, under all those 
particles where there is any room for error. For example, 
under 5, the alphabetic letter, we have first a noun, ‘}2, the 
hollow of the hand, then a particle of comparison, as, like ; 
and are finally told, ‘that “it forms the gerund when prefixed 
to verbs.” “This last ere of information is new to us. We 
had supposed that 3, 3, 7,2, were all united with gerundial 
forms or significations Or a verb, and were not aware that a 
verb must take on a > in order to form the gerund. Not a 
word here, neither, to inform the student that 3, as a particle, 
is probably an abridgment of {2 so. 

Thus, wherever we cast our eye, there is error upon error, 
omission upon omission, ignorance upon want of knowledge. 
What an ignis fatwus chance must the poor tyro have, who 
pursues Hebrew under such a guide! 

We must spend a moment more upon some of the rare 
etymologies of this peculiar book. 

Under P28, to struggle (but used only in Niphal), we have 
an sichahiehe ; ** Hence p21, to cleave to, unite.”’ Verbs then, 
with & for their first radical, give birth to verbs with 7 for 
their first radical ; and this when the significations are entirely 
diverse ! 

The word is, sign, token, is the original of 719 , (Mr. Roy 
writes it 7) , leaving out both Daghesh and Mappik, ) which 
means, to be astonished, terrified, etc. Now it so happens, 
that there is no such Hebrew verb, but only a Chaldee 717 
(entirely diverse from the verb which he has designated), 
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which has such a sense. We suppose he would have written 
1, which means to mark, to make a sign, &c.; but, inas- 
much as the two verbs stood side by side in the Lexicon, he 
has copied one part of the form of one, and another part of 
the form of another, and assigned a sense to the derivate 
verb, which makes it utterly incongruous with its supposed 
origin. Even if he had copied correctly, there is no proba- 
bility in the derivation which he would then have asserted. 

Job, 31°, is compelled to undergo some new sufferings in 
the hands of Mr. Roy. ‘This word, he says, “is a contrac- 
tion of 38, [we suppose he means 38,] a father, and 23%", an 
Arabian tribe of the race of Joktan; or, it may mean the 
same as 318, apparition, skeleton, ghost.’ Now we had 
learned to translate 318, necromancer ; we had never dreamed 
of having to do with skeletons or ghosts, when we met with 
it. But, to return to the patriarch, we think those who 
named him in early youth, must have had some fearful ap- 
prehensions of his future doom, to have called him ghost. — 
As to the father of the race of Joktan, the story stands well 
on a par with the ghost-story. 

From wx, to be wretched, miserable, Mr. Roy tells us, 
first, that Nv), to bear, lift up, etc., is derived ; 1. e., a verb, 
with &, as a radical, gives birth toa verb with ¥. Yet more; 
* hence Wi, a woman, who introduced sin and death into the 
world by her disobedience.” ‘This, 1. e., wretched, miserable, 
is rather an appropriate appellation, to be sure, in respect to 
such demeanor ; but the misfortune is, that we can find no 
3, as a noun, in the Hebrew language. 

The father of the faithful does not, as we should naturally 
suppose, escape the spiritualizing process of Mr. Roy. 
He says that 09938, means, father of an innumerable multi- 
tude. If the reader should ask, how the word innumerable 
finds a place in the meaning of this name, Mr. Roy informs 
him, that ‘¢ 4, one of the radical letters of the word Jehovah, 
being added to his name, indicated the number to be in- 
definite.” 

This, then, we suppose, is what he means, when he tells 
us in his Preface, that “‘ where the signification is at all doubt- 
ful, reference is made to the Targums, ‘Talmuds, etc.” He 
has not, indeed, put down the reference for us in this case ; 
but, the very phystognomy of the progeny betrays its origin. 
It was ushered into the world, undoubtedly, from some of the 
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fetid lagoons of Rabbinism. We cannot believe that Mr. 
Roy has invention enough to excogitate such a matter. 

One of the most extraordinary etymologies, after all, that 
we have met with, is, that ‘ 822 [we suppose he means §3)] 
to prophesy, comes from 82 to go.’ 

The alphabetic letter 7, ‘he says, means lo, behold, look ; 

we had supposed this meaning belonged to 735.) But this 
is not all. ‘This same letter is the definite article, a relative 
pronoun, an interrogative ; it forms the vocative case, besides 
forming several conjugations, persons, etc., of verbs. As to 
what vowels are under it, or what forms it assumes, in all this 
manifold process, we have not a hint to enlighten us. But 
this is nothing strange. 

We have a new improvement in the art of pronouncing 
Hebrew, proffered in Mr. Roy’s account of the letter". He 
says, “It must be sounded as if an obstruction was in the 
throat, and we wished to discharge it.”” Rather a nauseous 
letter, we must concede !— But we are wandering away from 
our etymology. 

From #35, black or dark brown, (this is new to us, but he 
ablegates us to Tal. Sucha. and Bava Bathra, to prove it,) — 
from this said vi, a proper name, and used only as such, we 
have, as he says, the verb : WP, to use harshly ; i. e. a word 
Ayin Vav, with a 3 for its first radical, gives birth to a verb 
Lamedh He, with a ? for its first radical. 

ed — pudet has nugas! We are wearied with them, and 
we are in great danger of wearying out our readers. We 
assure them, that they may open any part of the Lexicon 
under review, which offers a chance for error, and they will 
be certain to find it. Open the book for one more example, 


at }).08, which Mr. Roy writes ;778, (with two wrong vowels, 
and one consonant left out,) and there may be seen a notable 
derivation ; “ Probably from 38, [we —— he means 3%,] 
a father, and }79, [ji] coneeption.” He then goes on to 
give us an example of the spiritual sense, in which other 
lexicographers have so egregiously failed. ‘ His rod pro- 
duced conception, it budded, blossomed, and brought forth 
fruit. ‘The end or design of gospel-preaching, is, that minis- 
ters should bring forth fruit, and that their fruit should re- 


*» Aaron’s rod “ produced conception!” “ ‘The de- 


main. 
is, that ministers should bring forth 


sign of gospel-preaching, 


fruit !”? We had imagined, that ministers preached to others in 
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order that they also should bring forth fruit. But we stand 
corrected. We can only exclaim, Must not the reader be 
singularly edified by such spiritual instruction ? 

But Mr. Roy must not claim the merit of originality in 
many cases of this nature which he has exhibited. In fact, 
great as he may suppose his deserts to be, on the score of 
such interpretation, we can assure our readers, if they do not 
already know it, that some of the older writers have even 
surpassed him in this his favorite business. We recollect, 
among the reading of our by-gone days, to have met with an 
example of this nature, in respect to that very word 17¥, 
field, which Mr. Roy has treated with so little deference, as 
we have seen above. In the next edition of his book, by 
way of supplying the deficiencies of the present one with 
respect to this word, perhaps Mr. Roy may be disposed 
to avail himself of the profound remark of a predecessor, 
which we are going to mention. ‘The remark is introduced 
immediately after a clause in Gen. xxix. 2; “ And he [Jacob] 
looked, and behold, a well in a field.” After repeating this, 
the commentator gravely and most profoundly subjoins ; ‘“* What 
a mercy that the field was not in the well!” 

In connexion with remarks of such a nature as those in the 
paragraphs immediately preceding, we may as well say a 
few words on ‘‘ the Talmud,” which the author professes to 
have so familiarly consulted, and which, as he says, “is an 
excellent auxiliary to a critical understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures.” ‘To remedy the evils and defects resulting from 
the neglect of other lexicographers to consult this authority, 
and also to give more fully the spiritual meaning of many 
passages, seem to have been two very favorite objects of our 
lexicographer. 

After reading such remarks of his, as have just been quot- 
ed, we turned with eager expectation to the two controverted, 
and to some minds, very mysterious words, 412733, and {D0} 5, 
Behemoth and Leviathan. We expected to find him here 
sailing, as Jerome says of Origen’s Commentary on Canti- 
cles, cum pleno velo. But to our disappointment he has not 
launched forth upon the great Rabbinic deep ; he only cruises 
in the bays and harbours. He tells us, that 41213, in Ps. 1. 
10, must mean cattle, because they are scattered on a thou- 
sand hills, which is well enough. But we wonder he did not 
consult his trusty friends the Rabbies here, for reasons which 
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we shall see in the sequel. Again, he defines the word by 
elephant, and refers us to Job xl. 16, as the proof. But in 
the context there, it is said of the Behemoth, that “ he lieth 
re eee in the covert of the reed and fens .... . the 
willows of the brook compass him about ;” which makes it 
quite probable that some amphibious animal, e. g. the hip- 
popotamus, is meant, and not the elephant. 

Leviathan, 35719, we found, after a long search, thrust 
into the middle of a copious paragraph under the verb 19. 
Notwithstanding this position, he still tells us, that it does not 
belong to this root, as a derivate from it, but comes from the 
verb 1:2, to adhere, and {0}, to yield, give. We looked for 
™5 in vain. No such verb belongs to Hebrew. But in re- 
spect to {f117, Mr. Roy tells us, it means the crocodile or 
hippopotamus. Which, we naturally ask? for the two ani- 
mals are not remarkably alike. Or does the word, like the 
alphabetic 5, mean two things the opposite of each other? 
If it means, as Mr. Roy seems to believe, crocodile, then 
one cannot help thinking how remarkably the etymology suits 
the case. A part of the composite name comes from {?, to 
yield. ‘To those who know the flexibility of the crocodile, 
all this must appear particularly striking. 

As we do not expect to write any Hebrew lexicons, and 
as Mr. Roy has not gone quite deep enough in this case, into 
the Mare Rabbinicum, we take the liberty modestly to pro- 
pose, for a future edition of Mr. Roy, some lexicographal 
emendations in regard to the names of these two terrific ani- 
mals, drawn from the comments of his favorite friends and 
authorities, the Talmudists and other Rabbies. 

In speculating on the days of the Messiah, when the Rab- 
bies expect that their nation will all be made literally “ kings 
and princes in all the earth,” they tell us, among many other 
things equally pertinent and credible, of a famous feast to be 
held, which they usually name the feast of Leviathan. 
‘¢' The dishes of this feast,’’ as Corrodi observes, “ excite in 
us an astonishment, the like of which can be created by nothing 
else, except by the appetite of the Jews to eat them.” 

The place where this famous feast is to be held, is Para- 
dise. 'The expectation of such a feast has been so confident, 
that it has mingled itself with a common formula of a most 
solemn oath. ‘May I never eat of Behemoth, if such a 
thing is not so or so!” says the Rabbi, when he intends to 
make sure and credible his declaration. 
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As to Behemoth himself, he is to be the leading dish of 
the great feast. The story of him, in Targum Jonathan on 
Gen. i. 21, and in Mr. Roy’s favorite Bava Bathra on the same 
passage, is, that God at first created two Behemoths, a male 
and a female. But finding that each devoured the pasture 
upon a thousand hills every day, [see Ps. 1. 10, the 1973 
upon a thousand hills,] in order to prevent them from eating 
the world up, by an increase of progeny, the Creator de- 
stroyed the female, and performed a spadonic operation on 
the other. The grass which the single Behemoth ate on the 
thousand hills by day, was made to grow up again by night. 
The female thus killed, was salted down, and is to be kept 
for a rasher at the dinner on the great feast day. ‘The male 
will live until the Messianic day, and is to be killed at that 
time, and served up for the roast beef of the table. 

Astonishing as such an animal is, still it is quite a small 
affair in comparison with Leviathan. ‘The Jalkuth on Job 
says, that he carries the world on one of his fins; Pirke 
Eliezer (cap. 9) says, that the world rests between his 
two fins. Of such exquisite beauty and symmetry is this 
great fish, that the Rabbins represent the Almighty ‘(we 
shudder to repeat the thought) as sporting with it ; so strong 
is it, that all the angels could not take it or destroy it; not 
even Gabriel himself, until Shaddai came to his aid. As to 
its size, Rabbi Siphra tells us, in the famous Cod. Bava 
Bathra, (Mr. Roy’s favorite Talmudic authority,) that once, 
when he was sailing on the ocean, a fish met him with horns, 
on which were inscribed the words “i am the smallest 
creature of the sea which God has made.” It was three 
hundred miles [three hundred German miles, about twelve 
hundred of ours] long; and yet Leviathan swallowed him. 
Rabbi Asse assures us, that Leviathan eats at the rate of one 
such fish a day. But the famous Rabbi Bar Bar Hanna 
(in the same Codex), has clearly outstripped all his com- 
peers. ‘ As I was going down to a ship,” says he, “ the 
ocean cast out a fish, which I and my companions saw. _ Its 
fall on the earth dashed in pieces sixty maritime cities. Sixty 
more cities obtained from it all the fresh fish they wanted ; 
sixty others salted up and kept what they desired ; with one 
of his eyes [i. e. the moisture of it], three hundred casks 
were filled. And when we returned to that place, a year 
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afterwards, the sixty crushed cities had been built up again 
out of the bones of this fish.” 

The same Rabbi tells us, ‘‘ that in sailing upon the ocean, 
he passed a fish, and, although the ship was going swifter 
than an arrow shot from a bow, yet it took up three days’ 
sail to get along from the head to the tail of the fish.” 

‘*Qne is ready to wonder,” says Corrodi, ‘“ that the Rab- 
bins did not bring in the famous Sandalphon, instead of Ga- 
briel, to attack this Leviathan, since this angel is represented 
as reaching from earth to heaven, and being taller by the 
distance of fifteen hundred years’ journey, than other angels 
around him.” See ‘l'almud Codex Chagiga. 

So much for the stze of Leviathan. On the feast day 
aforesaid, for the entertainment of the Jews before they sit 
down to their famous dinner, Leviathan and Behemoth are to 
have a battle. ‘This is to end in the death of both; after 
which, they are to be cut up and cooked. We forgot to say, 
that at the beginning, two Leviathans, in the same manner 
as two Behemoths, were created, according to the authorities 
before quoted ; but the Creator, finding that the sea would 
be too narrow for them and their progeny, one of them was 
killed and salted down, and the other disposed of in like man- 
ner with the male Behemoth. 

Flesh and fish, then, fresh and salt, will be plenty, it would 
seem, at the feast of Leviathan. But as yet, fowl appears 
to be wanting. ‘The Talmudic doctor last mentioned, how- 
ever, has provided well for this. In the same Bava Bathra 
he tells us, that, as he was sailing on the ocean, “ he saw a 
sparrow whose head reached to the skies, and whose feet stood 
in the sea, but the water reached only to its ancles. Being 
about to bathe, he was admonished by a Bath Kol [divine 
voice] ; ‘Do it not ;’”’ the meaning was, that the ocean was 
too deep, and it would be hazardous. But how deep? The 
same Bath Kol tells him; ‘ A hatchet fell into it seven years 
ago, and has not reached the bottom yet.” So then, as this 
water, deep as it must have been, reached only to the ancles 
of the sparrow, the bird, one would think, would make rather 
more copious provision for fowl at the feast of Leviathan, 
than the Behemoth and the Leviathan together, both salt and 
fresh, would make for flesh and fish. 

Such, then, are some of the famous commentators and phi- 
lologists to whom we are to be referred, in order to establish 
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the meanings of Hebrew words which former lexicographers 
have neglected to establish. If the reader wishes for more 
instruction of this sort, let him look into the first volume of 
*‘ Corrodi’s Kritische Geschichte des Chiliasmus,” where he 
will find it in abundance. 

But enough. We have fairly outdone Mr. Roy himself, 
as he, perhaps, will be ready to concede. May not the ty- 
ros who are to use his Lexicon, be edified, by having our arti- 
cle struck off as a supplement to 41273 and {2}, to which 
Mr. Roy has done such imperfect justice ? 

One or two things more, and we have done with the Rab- 
bins, and with Mr. Roy’s Rabbinical lore. 

We naturally felt somewhat anxious to see what Mr. Roy 
had said respecting Og, the famous giant king of Bashan. 
We looked in vain for this name in his proper place, great as 
this personage was. At length we found it stuck in at a cor- 
ner of a paragraph, under 33, a cake. We had read of 72y,, 
a cake, but never before discovered that 33” meant a cake ; 
nor can we divine what the parents of him whose bedstead 
was of iron, nine cubits long, and four cubits broad, could 
mean by naming him cake. All this, however, is in Mr. Roy’s 
usual fashion. 

But not a word of Rabbinic lore on this great subject, in 
our lexicographer. At this we really wonder, for there are 
some things respecting him, rife among the Rabbins, which 
are rather remarkable. One is, that he was an antediluvian ; 
and after the flood came up so high as to begin seriously to 
annoy him, he strode to Noah’s ark, and mounted upon the 
upper deck of it, and there rode out the storm. Another is, 
that when Og advanced to invade the Israelitish camp, he 
took a huge mountain on his head, in order to throw it upon 
them. Seeing this, the Guardian of Israel created some ani- 
mals to dig out a burrow directly over the top of Og’s head, 
just big enough to let it through. This they did with wonder- 
ful rapidity ; so that in a short time, the hero of Bashan found 
his head above the mountain, and the mountain around his 
neck and on his shoulders, and all so adjusted, that his vision 
of the earth was entirely intercepted. Moses, seeing this, 
took his sword, leaped toward his feet, and cut down his legs ; 
by reason of which, Og fell down, mountain and all, and the 
contest was thus ended. How Moses made his escape from 
the impending and falling mass, the commentators do not 
satisfactorily disclose to us. 
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But our story is not yet quite finished. The remainder 
comes nearly to a par with the account given by the inimita- 
ble Bar Bar Hanna respecting Leviathan, and the sparrow 
that stood ancle deep in the ocean. A Rabbi tells us, that 
he once upon a time was travelling in a valley where Og was 
supposed to have fallen ; and that, soon after arriving there, 
he found a bone of vast dimensions, (how big he could not 
exactly tell, inasmuch as it was partly buried in the earth,) 
which appeared to be a shin-bone. He kept along by it on 
a lively pace for three hours, and as yet he had not arrived 
at the joint. Finally, being wearied, and withal being afraid 
of getting lost, as the day was near the close, he gave up the 
chase in despair, although he had hoped to reach at least to 
the knee joint. 

The name of this famous rival of Bar Bar Hanna, we have 
unfortunately mislaid, and also the place from which the story 
is quoted. It is among our papers, but we have not been 
able, in the present exigency, to lay our hands upon it. We 
can only assure our readers, that the story itself is none of 
our own contriving. Our genius is not adequate to the per- 
formance of such a task. To chant in strains so elevated, 
needs a singer who can fully obey the mandate, Paulo majora 
canamus. It may be, after all, that the incomparable Bar 
Bar Hanna himself is entitled to the merit of the Og-story. 
If not, then he has a rival here, who bids fair to compete, 
non sine glorid. If, however, the matchless Bar Bar him- 
self was the author of this, (and it looks like the other nar- 
rations of his travels,) then does he deserve to be crowned 
with fresh and full-blown night-shade, and to be hailed by a 
new name of high distinction, 333 20. 

Mr. Roy wil] perbaps begin to suspect, by this time, that we 
too have been sipping a little at the fountain of Rabbinism. 
If he has not before met with these wonderful narrations, 
however, he must doubtless swim in an ocean of delight, when 
he comes to the perusal of these our pages. 

Enough of the high authorities, by which the doubts and 
difficulties of all our former lexicographers are to be solved. 
Our readers will merely call to mind, that the Bava Bathra 
is one of the authorities to show that ¥%3 means black or 
brown ; and that this Non Pareil of a Bar Bar Hanna, is one 
of the principal characters who figure in the piece. 

We hasten to other alleged grounds of preference in Mr. 
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Roy’s Lexicon. ‘‘ 1. It contains several thousand more 
words than Hebrew lexicons in general.” ‘2. The various 
affixes that distinguish the different inflexions of words, are 
placed in the same paragraph with the words. This will 
bring all the various forms of verbs and nouns before the stu- 
dent at one view... . . and instruct him how to decline 
and conjugate the noun and the verb.” 

We put these two things together, because the former is 
entirely dependent on the latter. Former Lexicons contained 
all the ground forms of words in the Hebrew language ; 
some of them all the derivate ones. Mr. Frey’s, for exam- 
ple, contains a great number omitted by Mr. Roy. 

We were curious to know how the promise of Mr. Roy, 
in the passages just quoted, could be kept in a Lexicon which 
should be any thing short, in point of extent, of “ Buxtorf’s 
Hebrew Concordance,” which is a folio of some eighteen 
hundred or two thousand pages ; while Mr. Roy proffers us 
an octavo of seven hundred and forty pages, sparsely printed. 
We must present our readers with the result of our exami- 
nation. 

We begin with the first page. ‘The verbal root 228 he 
gives as Hebrew, tells us what it means in Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Arabic, but does not even hint to the student, whether it 
actually occurs at all as a verb in Hebrew, nor does he give 
us a single form of it besides the root. 

The next verb is 128. After referring us to a few passages 
(about one half of which are wrong) where it is employed, 
he gives us the formative suffixes in the preter tense, viz. 


m—, A—, ‘A—, 3—, OA—, 33—-. Even here he has mixed the 
order together (which we have righted), and omitted the 
second person feminine, singular and plural, A—, ;o—. Nor 


is this all. Not a word of suffixes or prefixes, for the whole 
of the future tense. Not a word to tell the student whether 
328 is of the class of verbs which employ & as a guttural or 
a quiescent in the future, etc. No form of the Infinitive, Im- 
perative, or Participle. All these the student must guess 
out, if he can ; and if not, he must remain ignorant of them, 
until chance throws them in his way, in the reading of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. 

If Mr. Roy should here allege, as he probably will, that 
all these latter forms are to be found in their proper place i in 
his Lexicon ; we reply, first, that this is not so; and secondly, 
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that if they were, he might just as well leave the various per- 
sons of the Preter to be found in this way, as those of the 
Future, Imperative, etc. 

Pass we on to the next root, 728. Here we have no forms 
at all, notwithstanding nearly a hundred instances of this verb, 
in various forms, are found in the Hebrew Scripture. Under 
the root 928 he gives us two formatives only, 7—,—, although 
the word is used some sixty or seventy times, and in many 
different forms. And thus he proceeds with all the others ; 
sometimes giving a number of formatives in the preter, some- 
times none at all ; for in far the greater part of the verbs ex- 
amined by us, (and this is not a small number,) he gives none. 
In no case have we met with the formative prefixes and affixes 
of the future. 

_ Nor is even this all. From the nature of his representa- 
tion, the student must necessarily be led to suppose, that *-, 
DA—, |}—-, etc. are simply attached to the third person pre- 
ter, in order to constitute the different persons of the verb 
which they mark. We should have then, according to him, 
from 7p, the feminine, 77p3, second person plural D772, 
PP. all of which are palpable monstrosities. 

ut let us now turn to some of the irregular verbs. We 
Open at 329, our old acquaintance in the paradigms of Hebrew 
Grammar. Here we meet with not a single formative ; not a 
word to tell the tyro that it is even an irregular verb. He 
gives 220 just as though it were the real preter, and states it 
to be so in his remarks. And this is all that can be gathered 
from the paragraph on this word, excepting that the student 
meets with four or five erroneous meanings among the twelve 
given, and finds the references in a state of perfect chaos. 
And so of the rest, almost without exception. 

The first moment of examination discloses a total want of 
symmetry, order, discrimination, — every thing that belongs 
to a good Lexicon. We cannot even imagine a case, where 
the learner could be more completely ‘‘ sent to April,” than 
by the present Lexicon. Nouns regular and irregular are all 
confounded together, by the same mode of representation. 
There is no declension; no formation of suffix or regimen 
forms ; no plurals; no changes of vowels; nothing to dis- 
criminate such nouns as on accession receive a Daghesh in 
their final letter ; nothing to tell us respecting nouns in general, 
how, why, when, and where, they do or do not change, drop, 
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or retain their vowels; no distinction of pure and impure 
vowels ; in a word, nothing almost which we want; or if any 
thing, it is merely accidental. Besides all this, there are 
many words for which one may look into Mr. Roy’s Lexicon 
in vain; and as to all the various forms of them which he 
promises to give, scarcely a fiftieth part are actually given. 

This is truly making a Lexicon that is different from all oth- 
ers, to say the least; at all events, it is such an one as it has 
never been our fortune to examine before. But as to making 
a book which rectifies the errors or omissions of other Lexi- 
cons, — nothing can be more delusive than the pretences of 
our author in the Lexicon before us. 

Even if he had carried his proposed plan into execution, — 
to what could it have amounted? We will show our readers, 
if they do not already know, by proffering them a complete 
analogon in the English language. 

We will suppose ourselves to turn lexicographers for our 
vernacular tongue. We tell our readers, to begin with, that 
we are going to give them many thousand words more than 
any former lexicographer has given them. Great expecta- 
tions, it may be, are excited, and we obtain many subscribers 
to our proposed work. 

In the sequel we come out with a dictionary arranged on 
the following plan. Under the verbs, we give all the forma- 
tives, which vary either the person, mode, or tense. Under 
the nouns, we give all the pronoun-adjectives which can be 
attached to them, or (in English) connected with them, in 
some such way as the following ; 


Love, averb. Infinitive, to love. 


Present. Future. 
1 sing. I love I shall love 
2 sing. Thou —st Thou shalt — 
3 sing. He —th He shall — 
1 plur. We — We shall — 
2 plur. Ye, You — Ye or you shall — 
3 plur. They — They shall — 


Not content with this, we go on and put down all the dif- 
ferent persons and forms with may, can, might, could, should, 
would, must, etc., until we have exhausted every form of the 
verb, possible in our language. And this same thing we repeat, 
with every verb of the English tongue. 
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Then as tothe nouns. A specimen like the proposed one 
of Mr. Roy would be as follows ; 


Book, a noun, used with various prefixes ; viz. 
Sing. Plur. 

My book My books 
Thy book Thy books 
His book His books 
Her book Her books 
Our book Our books 
Your book Your books 
Their book Their books 


Now would not this be a performance of our promise, to 
the letter? And would it not open the eyes of all men to the 
grandeur, the beauty, and the copiousness, of the English lan- 
guage ? 

Yet this is neither more nor less than what Mr. Roy pro- 
posed to do; (not what he has done, except in part — a 
very small part) and is, in all respects, as important as what 
he promised to do. There is no earthly difference between 
the two cases, excepting that in English we write our pro- 
nouns (designating the various persons of the verbs) separate- 
ly from the verbs ; and so our pronominal adjectives qualifying 
the nouns ; while in Hebrew, the corresponding forms are in- 
corporated with the verbs or nouns, and suffixed or prefixed to 
them. But this makes not a jot of difference as to the prin- 
ciple concerned. Our proposed English lexicon would, in 
all respects, be as good a model as Mr. Roy’s Hebrew one, 
if he had fully executed his plan. 

What useful end could any man have in view, by filling a 
dictionary with such forms as those which spring from the 
addition of the Hebrew formatives and suffixes ? No other 
than he could have, by putting them into an English diction- 
ary, according to the example as given above. The prefixes 
and suffixes formative for one verb in Hebrew, are the prefixes 
and suffixes for all verbs. And so with the pronouns suffixed 
to nouns. When the learner has mastered the model forms, 
he has the whole in his possession. It is worse than idle, 
therefore, to repeat all these in a dictionary. Consequently, 
the plan of Mr. Roy is essentially a bad one ; but the execu- 
tion is still worse. 

We must say a word on the lure held out to tyros, that the 
dictionary before us is ‘‘ a pronouncing dictionary, and the first 
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of the kind ever published.’’ The standard among the Jews, 
the author says, ‘‘is precisely the same laid down in this 
work.” 

Among what Jews, we ask? The Jews of Palestine and 
other Oriental countries practise one mode of pronunciation ; 
the Moorish, Spanish, and Portuguese Jews another ; the 
Dutch, German, and French Jews another ; the Polish Jews 
another ; and (we doubt not) the Chinese and Tartar Jews 
another. Which of all these is ‘* precisely the same ”’ with 
that in the work of Mr. Roy ? 

Let us next see what kind of a guide the beginner in He- 
brew has, who is just making his first efforts to lisp i its difficult 
and nicely distinguished sounds ? The very first column in 
Mr. Roy’s Lexicon presents us with Qamets, Pattahh, and 
Hhateph Qamets, all sounded alike, and of the same length, 
and all represented by the English a. Which, of at least four 
sounds that this letter has in English, does Mr. Roy intend that 
the student shall employ ? And are the long, short, and _ half- 
vowels of Hebrew all of one sound, and of one length ? 

The nm and 3 (col. 4) are both represented by ch. Is the 
tyro to sound both alike? And is ch to be sounded, as it 
commonly is in English, like k, or as ch in choose 2 Or is it 
to be pronounced as a German ch ? Not a word on this sub- 
ject from Mr. Roy. 

The 7 at the end of words, where it is a mere Quiescent, 
he represents by h. Is the reader to give this an aspirated 
sound, or is it a silent h? Nothing in Mr. Roy’s book distin- 
guishes between the two. 

The 7 with or without Daghesh lene he represents by d ; 
are the two forms of the letter possessed of the same power ! 
Yet he distinguishes 3 from 3 ; also > from 5, 5 from 9, ete. ; 
why not then carry this through the Beghadhkephath ? 

When an Aspirate has a Daghesh forte in it, he sounds the 
pig of the two letters as aspirated, the second as unaspirated ; 

e.g. 133 bav-bar, instead of bab-bar , a mode of pronounc- 
ing, which is contrary to all good usage. Vav, as a conso- 
nant, he sounds w; T'seri he expresses by ai, etc. 

With Mr. Roy all vowels are of the same length ; none of 
them are marked as to quantity. Moreover, the student is 
never told, which of the many sounds that all the English 
vowels have, resernbles that of the Hebrew vowel which it is 
intended to represent. 
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Is not this like the blind leading the blind? And can it be 
possible, that the beginner, guided by Mr. Roy, should not 
speak a language which even the exquisite Bar Bar Hanna 
himself would not be able to understand ? 

He tells us, in his Preface, that ‘*the change of vowels 
and omission of consonants ’’ are explained, so that the diffi- 
culties of the student in this important respect are removed. 
And yet, extensively as we have examined his work, we have 
not met with a single instance where this is done to any 
purpose, nor with any intelligence of the true nature of the 
case. Qn the contrary, the student who follows him, cannot 
fail of being misled. E. g. in 128 (which he has put next 
after 28, and therefore entirely out of its proper place), he 
says the second radical is dropped, and that this is compen- 
sated by Qamets {under the 8]. What in the name of all 
which is sense, this does or can mean, we are not able even 
to guess. We had supposed, as 813 is the root of this word, 
and as 138 (1 person singular future) stands for 8128, the final 
Aleph being dropped in the abridged form because it is otiant, 
that in such a case the third radical is dropped, and not the 
second. But what the compensation by Qamets has to do 
with all this, or how Qamets, the common vowel of the 
preformative here, whether the word is written plené cr de- 
fective, is any compensation for the omitted 8, — is a matter 
appropriate to be unravelled by the writer of the Leviathan- 
story, and not by us. 

Bad, intolerably bad, as all this is, yet we can assure the 
reader, that it is a fair specimen of most of the remarks of 
this nature, in Mr. Roy’s Dictionary. 

We could extend our remarks to other ‘‘ preferences ”’ al- 
leged in the Preface of Mr. Roy. But we have done. We 
have wearied ourselves out, and our readers also. ‘There is 
nothing to be gained, by travelling any longer over this Great 
Zahara, in which there is not a single oasis to meet and cheer 
the eye. All, — all, is 3742) ia, 

But we know well, that there is a graver side on which a 
part of our subject should be viewed ; and to this, with no 
small reluciance, we must now come. 

We highly commend the enterprising publishers of this 
work, because they meant it for good, and embarked much 
property in order to accomplish this good. ‘They were 
doubtless led to do what they have done, by the recommen- 
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dations of Mr Roy’s labors, which were proffered to their 
inspection. On these, therefore, delicate as the subject is, 
we must bestow a little of our attention. 

First we will take some notice of the Rabbinical com- 
mendations, which are presented to the reader in order to 
sanction and commend the work of Mr. Roy. 

The first Rabbi is J. B. Seixas, Chief Rabbi of the Syn- 
agogue of New York. Of him we have no particular knowl- 
edge. We can only say, that if he is the son of the late 
Rabbi Seixas of New York, who understood the Hebrew 
well, we cannot imagine by what fatality he could have been 
led to profane a scholarly name, by attaching it to such a tes- 
timonial. 

But there is another Rabbi here, who stands by himself ; 
and although we are strangers to him also, yet Mr. Roy has 
given us some opportunity of forming a little acquaintance 
with him. This gentleman’s name is Enoch Zundel. He 
tells us, in his short recommendation, that he comes from the 
Holy Land, even from the city of Jerusalem; and that Mr. 
Roy is one of the most critical Hebrew scholars that he has 
met with, — Gesenius not excepted; also, that Mr. Roy’s 
Lexicon ‘‘ will be a great acquisition to American literature.” 

Laudari a laudato viro has always been accounted an hon- 
orable thing ; and that we might not be ignorant of the high 
acquisitions and critical powers of Master Zundel, Mr. 
Roy has let us into an important secret, in the body of his 
Lexicon. 

Under 11¥,, a Hebrew word, we find snugly crowded in the 
Chaldee name of the famous scribe Ezra, 8. After pay- 
ing a tribute to his memory, Mr. Roy tells us several things. 
(1) * ‘that the Jews were indebted to their return from the 
Babylonish captivity to this pious and distinguished scribe.’ 
Now the return of the Jews was in the first year of Cyrus, 
i. e. 536, A. C.; and Ezra came up to Jerusalem, with a 
small retinue, in the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
i.e. 457, A.C. See Ez. vii. 1 et seq. In other words, 
Ezra went up from Babylon to Palestine, some eighty years 
after the main body of the Jews had quit their exile. 

Thus much for the commencement of the paragraph re- 
specting Ezra. The sequel surpasses even this. It is enclosed 
within marks of quotation in Mr. Roy’s Lexicon, and printed 
in Italics, so that the reader might not unluckily overlook it. 
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“A manuscript of the book of Ezra, in his own handa- 
writing, is said to be still preserved in the German Synagogue 
at Jerusalem. Rab. Enoch Zundel.” 


That there may be a Synagogue of German Jews, at Jeru- 
salem, we will not deny; although we do not recollect to 
have before met with any particular notice of them as separate 
from other Jews. But as to the manuscript in the hand- 
writing of Ezra, — this story is not a whit behind the ineffa- 
ble Bar Bar Hanna himself. No wonder such a critic as 
Rabbi Zundel should give a hearty recommendation to Mr. 
Roy’s book, and believe him to be a better scholar than Ge- 
senius. 

Pasted on the inner page of the cover, we find another 
recommendation from that extraordinary personage, the Rev. 
Joseph Wolf. We had heard of Mr. Wolf’s talent for learn- 
ing languages, and we had not been disposed before to dis- 
credit the report. Mr. Wolf says; ‘It [the Lexicon of 
Mr. Roy] is superior to any work of the kind ever published.” 
Had he said; ‘‘It is such a work as never was before pub- 
lished,’? we should give him full credit for true criticism. 
But we have laid this subject pretty fully before the mind of 
the discerning reader, and wish to say no more to defend our 
own judgment of the case. 

A more difficult and graver task we have, in disposing of 

the other commendations of this book. With some of the 
entlemen, whose names appear as applauding it, we have 
the honor of a little acquaintance. ‘The number of clergy- 
men, including the different denominations, is no less than 
twenty-one. Many of these gentlemen, to our certain know!l- 
edge, are highly respectable men in their profession ; others, 
with whom we are not acquainted, we doubt not are worthy 
of the same commendation. How much all or any one of 
them knows of the Hebrew, we do hope and trust will not be 
judged of from the opinion they have given of Mr. Roy’s 
book. 

We suppose, that Mr. Roy carried to them his specimen 
sheet ; that they looked hastily over it; that Mr. Roy gave 
them some of the details of his plan, and urged on them the 
dangers of neology in Gesenius; and that, to get rid of his 
importunity, they gave him their names. When the Chan- 
cellor of New York University had done this, what hazard 
could there be, if others followed his example? Besides, 
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they felt kindly disposed to patronize literary efforts in our 
own land, and this was in itself a commendable motive for 
giving their names. 

We do not know these facts ; but we reason from analogy 
that they are probable. We have had the fortune, be it good 
or ill, to be besieged at times by authors, who have managed 
matters as above described ; nay, this very same book has 
been urged on us in this way. We conclude, therefore, that 
others may have been treated in like manner. 

But what will these gentlemen now say, in view of facts 
respecting this worse than worthless book, which are devel- 
oped in the preceding pages? We could fill a volume with 
other facts equally disgraceful to a book that wears the 
name of a Lexicon. Facts, too, are stubborn things. If these 
gentlemen have in reality. any good acquaintance with He- 
brew, they must know, from the bare presentation of such 
facts as we have detailed, that the book is really worse than 
useless, and that it will serve only to mislead the tyro in every 
step that he takes. If they are not acquainted with Hebrew, 
then we have a right to ask, and to urge the question in a serious 
manner, too, How came they to commend a work which they 
had not examined, and which they were unable to appre- 
ciate ¢ 

We do seriously think, much as we respect them, that the 
public have a right to ask, and probably will ask these ques- 
tions ; certainly, that part of the public who can do what Mr. 
Roy, as it would seem, cannot, i. e. distinguish a Qamets 
from a Qamets Hhateph. ‘The reputation of the city of New 
York, the great metropolis of our country as to population 
and trade, and nobly striving to become so as to literature, is 
deeply implicated and committed by this act of so many of 
her clergy. What will England and all Europe think of such 
an imposing phalanx of metropolitan clergy, highly recom- 
mending a book which would do dishonor to a student of 
three months’ standing in Hebrew? We do not misrepresent 
the book. We appeal to facts now before the reader. We 
affirm, in view of them, that such a book would disgrace a stu- 
dent of common sense and information, who had been three 
months devoted to the Hebrew. Let this be contradicted 
upon good grounds, if it can. 

These gentlemen, the recommenders, have so given their 
names, as to mislead many hundreds (we believe as many as 
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five hundred, at least) of subscribers, who have paid an enor- 
mous price for a book, that cannot possibly do any thing for 
them, but plunge them into error, and keep them ignorant of 
the true nature and meaning of Hebrew words, just as long 
as they use it. Without intention, doubtless, but still in fact, 

a wrong, —-a great wrong, — has been done to the interests of 
individuals, to the sacred literature of our land, and to the 
good name of our country. What must the English and 
German philologists think of such a book as this Lexicon? 

The gentlemen concerned with these remarks, and impli- 
cated in them, owe it to themselves, to the subscribers for the 
work, to the country, and to the name and interests of sacred 
literature, to undo, so far as may be now, the mischiefs which 
they have inadvertently been doing. We cannot for a mo- 
ment think, that they can endure the thought of having their 
names go down to posterity in connexion with such an inde- 
scribable mass of blunders as this Lexicon exhibits. If not, let 
them right the wrong which has been done; come out and 
abjure such a book ; and make some atonement to the injured 
subscribers, and to our injured name, and to the reputation of 
our great metropolis. 

It is time that clergymen should look well to this subject 
of giving their names to books before they have read them ; 
or, if they have read them, and are not able to form an en- 
lightened judgment respecting them, let them beware how 
they give their names. We do not mean this latter part to 
be understood of the gentlemen in New York, whose names 
are given to Mr. Roy’s Lexicon ; for we do not know enough 
of their Hebrew acquisitions, to be able to judge how far they 
might rightly decide respecting this book. But we do say, 
and with all the serious conviction of truth that we can have, 
that, to recommend a book which we do not verily believe to 
be a good one, from thorough examination, and from ability 
to judge, is not doing as we would be done by, nor dealing 
fairly and uprightly with the public. 

As to Mr. Roy, we have no personal knowledge of him, 
and no prejudices against him. But the empty pretences of 
his Preface have ‘filled us with serious dissatisfaction ; espe- 
cially his pretensions to Rabbinic literature, by which he pro- 
fesses to correct the errors of other lexicographers. Rabbinic 
literature! Why, there are scarcely a dozen places in his 
Lexicon, where there is any ground to suppose he consulted 
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the Rabbins; and even in these, we strongly suspect that he 
merely repeats what others had furnished to his hand. We 
believe him to be quite as-innocent of Aabbinism, = far as 
respects his own personal reading and investigation,) as Jer- 
ome was of Ciceronianism. ‘The Romanists tell us, that 
Jerome was severely flogged by an angel, for being too Cice- 
rontan ; in the opinion of Erasmus, this castigation was quite 
undeserved. Mr. Roy is equally guiltless of ‘Rabbinism, ex- 
cepting the taste for its crudities, and the desire to pass these 
off upon the world as profound matters. 

Mr. Roy gives us, as his title, ‘‘ Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages in New York.” Does he mean, of the State or of 
the City? If of either, let New York look well to her ap- 
pointment. If of neither, then whose professor is Mr. Roy ? 
The name is full enough of sound ; how much must we now 
suppose it actually to signify ? 

There is one gentleman, to whom we are strangers, whose 
name appears first in the American Baptist ; then, among 
Mr. Roy’s particular eulogists on page 9 of his Lexicon ; and 
again on the back part of the front cover, where he tells us, 
that having examined the ‘ whole work,” he can say of all of 
it, what he had before said of a specimen. He tells us, that 
he is *‘ authorized to say, that this work is not merely a ‘Lex- 
icon, but, in regard to the use of numerous words, a Con- 
cordance also of the biblical Hebrew.” He is not content 
with even this, but goes on to tell us of ‘* new significations ”’ 
of words discover ed by the author, and the distinguished ad- 

vantages to be enjoyed in consequence of the writer’s having 
plunged so deep into ‘Talmudic and Rabbinic authorities. 
How much there is in all this on which the reader can de- 
pend, we have given him an opportunity to judge, in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

One circumstance, on the very first reading of the list of 
recommendations, struck us as very singular. ‘There are at 
least four Professors of Hebrew in the city of New York, (not 
Professors of New York, but of some of its highly respecta- 
ble institutions,) whose names are not on the list of recom- 
mendations. ‘l‘hese gentlemen are Professors ‘Turner, Rob- 
inson, Bush, and Nordheimer. Of the qualifications of these 
re ntlemen to judge of Mr. Roy’s work, we entertain not the 
slightest doubt. We are acquainted with them all, and can 
vouch for their scholarship. ‘The public would naturally ex- 
pect to see their names attached to such a novel and com- 
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manding exhibition of lexicographical ability, published in the 
city of New York. But not a word from them; and the 
reader has already been put in possession of facts, which, as 
we trust, will easily enable him to divine the reason. ‘These 
gentlemen know better than to commit their reputation by 
such a hazardous act as recommending such a book. ‘The 
gentlemen who have ventured to do so, we do hope and trust, 
will seriously reconsider this matter; for it is a graver one 
than might at first be apprehended. ‘The solid interests of 
Hebrew literature are at stake in this country. ‘They are 
greatly hazarded by such a book. ‘The purchasers who have 
thus been taken in, will be slow to repair the mischief by 
another and a better purchase. ‘They will naturally fear that 
they may again be deceived. 

We have adverted to the fact, that Mr. Roy openly pro- 
claims in his Preface, that this work “is designed to counter- 
act the German Neology of Gesenius.” Mr. Wolf says, that 
‘“‘Gesenius’ Hebrew Lexicon is a dangerous book to put into 
the hands of any student of theology, as the author is an infi- 
del, and his opinions are interspersed through every page of 
his work.” ‘This last statement is so utterly groundless, that 
we are thrown into some perplexity respecting either the san- 
ity or the veracity of Mr. Wolf, and left to a painful alterna- 
tive. We enter upon no contradiction of such an affirmation. 
The Lexicon of Gesenius is before the world ; it has passed 
through the hands of Professor Robinson, who has, to say the 
least, as little zeal as Mr. Wolf to propagate neology. 

What progress such a scholar as Mr. Roy can make in 
opposing the Corypheus of Hebrew literature in Germany, 
cannot be doubtful for a single moment to any intelligent and 
well-informed reader. If we wished for neology to triumph, 
we should wish it to have such opponents as Mr. Roy. 
Every man in our community, who understands the true na- 
ture of the case, and who wishes that neology may never 
make incursions upon our lexicography or theology, will 
spontaneously say, respecting such a work as Mr. Roy’s, 


** Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis, 
Tempus eget.” 
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Art. IX. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — Some Inquiries in the Province of Kemaon relative to 
Geology and other Branches of Natural Science. By 
Assistant Surgeon Jonn McCue ttann, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, &c. Calcutta, 
1835. Svo. pp. 384. With 10 Colored Plates. 


Ir was always to us a matter of great regret, that we had no 
means of knowing any thing certain respecting the structure and 
composition of the famous Himalaya Mountains. High moun- 
tains present admirable facilities for ascertaining the relative 
situation and age of the rocky layers which repose upon their 
sides; and we justly supposed that the giant Himalaya had 
opened wide the book of nature, and left its pages for the in- 
struction of man. At this time, while public attention in Eu- 
rope and America is devoted to. the interest:ng subjects of 
ceological research, and the sublime revelations discovered on 
** tables of stone,” call forth our feelings of admiration and de- 
light, we cannot fail to rejoice to receive from the distant 
mountains of India, such evidence as is now before us, of the 
wide spreading of science in that portion of the world. 

It is surprising, that the British government has never ordered 
a regular geological survey of its valuable possessions in India. 
It would seem, that a country teeming with mines of gold and 
diamonds, besides many other more useful minerals, should 
have called forth a most minute scrutiny, even were there no- 
thing more to be gained than mere commercial wealth. In the 
few instances where the government has patronized the travels 
of scientific men, our author observes, that ‘‘ the motives have 
been, rather the extension of commerce than the promotion of sci- 
ence; and often so exclusively, as was calculated to defeat, 
rather than to serve, even the mere object in view;”’ for they 
were generally so overloaded and crippled with instructions, that 
they were unable to make such explorations as would turn to 
any account. Such instructions are altogether useless, and 
worse than useless ; for the scientific explorer knows best what 
ought to be done, while those who give the instructions perhaps 
know nothing about the country in question, and are wholly in- 
competent to direct a complicated and difficult survey. 

The author visited India as an Assistant Surgeon in the 
army, and while performing the arduous and responsible duties 
VOL. XLVI.—NO. 99. 68 
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of his station, found time also to explore the geology and natu- 
ral history of the country over which his detachment marched. 
His observations appear to have been made with care, and are 
very numerous and varied. Atone time he ison the mountain-top 
with his hammer, examining the rocks and minerals ; next we find 
him investigating the causes which produce some of the pecu- 
liar diseases of the country. Yet the work is reduced to a per- 
fectly scientific form, and shows correct judgment in its arrange- 
ment. 

Among the topographical remarks, we observe that he has as- 
certained the limits of perpetual snow on the Himalaya moun- 
tains to be at the altitude of 12,000 feet; and the highest peak 
of those mountains he estimates at 24,000 feet above the sea 
level, thus making it from 1,500 to 2,000 feet lower than it has 
formerly been reckoned. 

It would be interesting to know by exact barometrical measure- 
ments and triangulation, what is the true altitude of those moun- 
tains. It is also very desirable, that some geologist should 
ascertain, whether there are any geological proofs that the 
diluvial waters had ever swept over their summits. We are 
aware, that those frozen regions would present almost insur- 
mountable obstacles in searching into the evidence of such a 
catastrophe ; but if it can be ascertained, the fact in itself would 
well be worth the labor and expense that would be required in 
determining its truth. How delightful must it be to the geolog- 
ical traveller, to stand on one of these lofty.pinnacles, whence 
he could take in, at a single view, the conformation of the vari- 
ous mountains around, and see at a glance the manner in which 
they were raised to their present elevation through prodigious 
incumbent strata ! ) 

We beg leave to quote the following passage for the lovers of 
the picturesque. ‘Those who have seen the roseate sky of Mt. 
Blanc at sunset, will be reminded of Aipine scenery. 


“The hour of the day, at which these awfully interesting altitudes 
(the Himalaya Mountains) are seen most to advantage, is either be- 
fore sunrise or after sunset, when their soft crimson forms are barely 
relieved from the glowing tints of the sky by the golden lights that 
play along their varied outlines.” — pp. 29, 30. 


“In the infancy of civilization (says Humboldt) high places 
were chosen by the people to offer sacrifices to their gods ; the 
first altars, the first temples, were erected on mountains.’’ So our 
author found, that in India, almost every mountain was distin- 
guished by some traditional name, derived from a sacred rock, or 
ancient temple, which usually caps their summits. Occasional- 
ly the poor Hindoos sacrifice their lives, in attempting to scale 
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some inaccessible summit, where a grotesque form is considered 
an emblem of the Deity. 

We shall not have room, in this short notice, to give the reader 
an account of the remarkable rocks and curious minerals de- 
scribed in detail by the author. We must content ourselves 
with the remark, that the mountains described are extremely 
similar to those of the T'yrolese Alps, and, like those remarkable 
peaks, consist of a great variety of stratified and unstratified 
rocks, such as gneiss, talcose, mica, slates, hornblende, rock- 
greenstone-trap, granite, dolomite, and various limestones. The 
formations called primary, transition, secondary, tertiary, and 
alluvial, are all distinctly recognized in the descriptions before 
us. 

The dolomite mountains are the most remarkable, and, like 
those of the ‘T'yrol, consist of lofty cones and precipitous mas- 
ses of a white granular kind of magnesian limestone, which rise 
to a considerable elevation, and present escarpments that defy 
the feet of the mountaineer, and do not even support a sufficien- 
cy of soil to nourish vegetation. 

Rocks of an ancient igneous origin evidently abound; but 
no recent volcanoes are described as occurring among the 
Himalayas. A few mines of copper and iron were visited by 
our author, who found cause severely to censure the system of 
tyrannical abuse practised by the native contractors or Teekedars 
and the owners of slaves. It seems, that the method of mining 
practised in obtaining copper ores, is such, that only a very low 
and narrow drift, called by miners a creep, is opened, which is 
merely wide enough to admit the body of a man. Into these low, 
dark, and muddy excavations, troops of children are driven, 
and are forced to labor during their whole lives in carrying out 
bags of the ore. 


“ At two of the mines there are from thirty to fifty children, under 
the age of twelve years, thus employed, without the hope of release 
during the period of their natural lives ; but, if incapable of farther 
employment, they are left perfectly destitute.” — p. 175. 


The geological portion of the work closes with an account of 
numerous Earthquakes, that have taken place in Kemaon. They 
appear to have been more violent within a few years, no less 
than eight shocks having taken place between December, 1831, 
and January, 1835. It is supposed that they are produced by 
violent subterranean movements of pent up gas or steam, and 
that they are the phenomena preceding or accompanying the 
eruptions of volcanic mountains. No volcanoes occur in the 
Himalaya chain, although there are abundance of hot springs that 
burst forth from their sides. The nearest volcanoes are those of 
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the Celestial Mountains, which lie to the North 720 miles dis- 
tant, and have two cones, one of which is in active eruption, 
while the other is nearly extinct. The volcanic islands of the 
China Sea are 1,800 maritime miles distant. Our author is dis- 
posed to believe, that the abovementioned earthquakes proceed 
from the Celestial Mountains, but supposes that the shocks must 
necessarily augment in intensity as we approach the volcanic re- 
gion. ‘This is by no means necessary, at least within certain 
limits. An earthquake is as liable to be violent at a considera- 
ble distance from the chimney of its volcanic outlet, as at the 
very base of the volcano itself. At least such have been the re- 
sults of our researches in Italy and Sicily. 

We have not room to notice the catalogue of animals found 
in Kemaon, which is appended to this work, nor to enter into an 
analysis of the very interesting chapter on the causes of Goitre 
and Cretinism. ‘The author has treated this latter subject in a 
manner that does him great credit as a medical philosopher ; and 
every physician who reads his observations will at once perceive 
that there is such a science in nature as Medical Geology. We 
extract the following brief statement of some of his results. 

“The proportion of the inhabitants of each rock, who are affected 
with Goitre and Cretinism, will stand to the healthy in the following 
order: 

“Granite and gneiss — Goitre, <55 ; Cretins, none. 

“ Mica-slate and hornblende-slate — Goitre, none ; Cretins none. 

“ Clay-slate — Goitre, ,1,; Cretins, none. 

“ Transition-slate — Goitre, 54, ; Creting, none. 

“ Steatitic sandstone — Goitre none; Cretins, none. 

“Calcareous rocks — Goitre, 1; Cretins, {4. 

** Are we to suppose that these interesting results are the effects 
of chance, or of an accidantal association of circumstances confined 
to a particular spot? When we recollect, that a space of upwards of 
a thousand square miles has been made subject to the inquiry, and 
that in every portion of this space, the same invariable circumstan- 
ces attended the presence of the disease, and that its absence was 
invariably distinguished by the absence of those circumstances, it 
is more philosophic to view them in the light of cause and effect.”— 
pp. 310, 311. 


2.— Historical Sketch of Amherst, in the County of Hillsbor- 
ough, in New Hampshire, from its first Settlement to the 
Year 1837. By Joun Farmer, Corresponding Secretary 
of the N. H. Historical Society. Second Edition, en- 
larged. Concord. 1837. 8vo. pp. 52. 


Mr. Farmer, the author of the above history, is well known 
as one of the most indefatigable and accurate antiquaries in the 
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country, As a genealogist, we suppose no one would presume 
to dispute the palm with him. Cut off by his infirm state of 
health from much intercourse with the world, and debarred the 
privilege of personally visiting the memorable scenes in our 
annals, he has still succeeded in accumulating a mass of mate- 
rials relating to the history, population, and statistics of the 
country, which is truly astonishing. His contributions from this 
stock to the Collections of the Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire Historical Societies, have been numerous and valuable ; 
and his Genealogical Register of the First Settlers of age 
England, an octavo volume of 350 pages, published in 1829, 1 

a monument of his patient and minute research. We hope that 
ere long the public will be favored with a revised and enlarged 
edition of this useful work. 

We are glad to find such men as Mr. Farmer, — men whose 
experience and accuracy are a guaranty that their relations can 
be depended upon, — engaged in collecting and preserving the 
fading memorials of our little democracies. Every new village 
chronicle we regard as an addition not only to the stock of our 
national history, but to the materials of poetry and romance; for 
there is hardly one of them, that does not contain some event or 
tradition capable of being wrought up by a skilful hand into a 
tale of fancy. We have only to regret, that works of such a 
permanent interest and value should appear in the perishable 
form of pamphlets. It seems highly desirable, that there should 
be some general repository, where these local histories may be 
brought together, so as to be easily found and consulted ; and 
the Collections of the various Historical Societies throughout 
the country appear to us to furnish the very receptacle that is 
needed. 

The History of Amherst contains its full share of remarkable 
incidents and adventures, and is executed in a manner highly 
creditable to its learned author. We were a little surprised, 
however, that a writer of so much accuracy as Mr. Farmer, 
should (page 3) call Philip “the celebrated Narraganset sachem.” 
We had always supposed that Philip was the sachem of the 
Wampanoags, an entirely distinct tribe from the Narragansets. 
On page 34, too, in the epitaph on the Rev. Daniel Wilkins, we 
find an error of a hundred years. It is said he graduated in 
1636. It should be 1736. These, it is true, are slight errors, 
probably mere inadvertencies; but as the value of all works of 
this sort depends entirely on their accuracy, the public, we think, 
have a right to demand an especial attention to this point. 
Facts and dates need particularly to be looked after ; and the 
compilers of our national and state histories, as well as of our 
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town annals, should understand, that whilst the weightier mat- 
ters are suitably cared for, the less must not be neglected. 










3.—A Treatise on Digestion, and the Disorders incident to 
it, which are comprehended under the Term Dyspepsia. 
Adapted for general Readers. By Wu.11aAM SwEetTseER, 
M. D., Author of a Treatise on Consumption, &c. Bos- 
ton. Published by T. H. Carter. 1837. 12mo. pp. 359. 











Tue aothor of this work is already favorably known by his 
Treatise on Consumption ; which, like the present, was ad- 
dressed rather to the reading public at large, than to the medi- 
cal faculty, to the patient rather than to the physician. It is no 
easy matter to write well on professional matters, in any profes- 
sion, so as to be intelligible to those who are not familiar with 
professional habits of thought and expression, and at the same 
time to avoid tedious and awkward circumlocution. ‘Technical 
terms involuntarily press upon the author’s mind. If they are 
rejected, the substitutes are not always more intelligible, and are 
often less definite. If they are retained, they must be accom- 
panied by explanations, which embarrass and distract the atten- 
tion, and give a forbidding, schoolmaster sort of air to the 
performance. Dr. Sweetser has surmounted this difficulty in a 
very great degree. His style, although not elegant, is clear 
and intelligible, without any parade of fine writing, indeed with- 
out affectation of any kind; and is in general free from the 
embarrassment of medical phrases. 

There are perhaps no diseases better suited to a general 
treatise of this kind, than those which are the subjects of Dr. 
Sweetser’s two publications. Both consumption and dyspepsy 
(we prefer the good honest English word to the Greek termina- 
tion adopted by Dr. 8.) owe so much, of what is to afford either 
hope or benefit, to the care and management of the patient and 
his friends, that it is peculiarly fitting that the community at 
large, as well as physicians, should know something in regard 
to them. Where the knowledge which a patient possesses of 
his disease is of the right kind, the more he has of it the better. 
It will not lead him, beyond his depth, into the province of the 
physician ; but, while it will direct him to a more intelligent use 
of the means which properly belong to his own sphere of obser- 
vation and practice, it will prompt him to a more confiding re- 
liance upon his medical adviser for direction in all matters which 
demand medical learning and skill. 
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There is a kind of knowledge of diseases, or rather of their 
remedies, which is not of this sort; and the more of which a 
sickly man has, the worse it is for him. For while it fills him 
with distrust of the skill and fidelity of the physician, who faith- 
fully devotes all his faculties to the acquisition and practice of 
his profession, it puffs him up with an unseemly confidence in 
his own wisdom. Such knowledge it is neither the purpose nor 
tendency of Dr. Sweetser’s publications to teach. He nowhere 
invites or encourages the invalid to lay hands on medicines, the 
full effects of which on the human system he can at best but 
very imperfectly apprehend. On the contrary, he constantly 
warns him against the habitual use of medicine at all, and bids 
him to seek for health in a proper management of his daily pur- 
suits, his diet, his clothing, his exercise, his sleep, his recrea- 
tions. His works, therefore, have no affinity with the many 
“ Domestic Medicines,” and ‘“ Family Physicians,’ which pro- 
fess to teach how to dispense with the attendance of the phy- 
sician, by stealing his art, while they in fact multiply the occa- 
sions for his services, and increase the difficulties of his labors. 
And were mankind as willing to be preserved from disease, or 
cured of it, by a proper regulation of their own actions and ap- 
petites, as they are by being drugged, we should anticipate a 
ready and extensive demand for these useful volumes. 

The treatise now before us begins with a description of the 
organs and processes of digestion in man and animals. The 
changes wrought in these various processes are so great, and the 
means by which they are accomplished are so wonderful, that 
one might expect to find, in every thinking man, a liberal curi- 
osity in regard to them, independently of any practical benefit 
to which the knowledge may be applied. In reality, however, 
little of such curiosity seems to exist in regard to sound physio- 
logical information. A man eats, and feels the better for it, or 
believes he does, and there is the end of the matter. And for 
most men, it is well it should be so. But intelligent, educa- 
ted men, one would think might not be the worse, for ex- 
tending their inquiries a little beyond the concise Scripture ac- 
count of the process. 

Dr. Sweetser’s description of the digestive function, is en- 
tirely subservient to the leading purpose of his book, — to teach 
his readers how to promote its healthy performance. It does 
not attempt to give any views, which are not contained in 
other strictly medical works. But it gives, in language easily 
understood by general readers, a full and clear account of the 
changes wrought upon the food, in the several stages of its trans- 
formation into nourishment for the body. This is followed by 
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two chapters on the different kinds of food, for animals and for 
man. We are thus prepared for the discussion of ‘‘ Dyspepsia 
or the disorders of digestion.” 

A description of dyspepsy, by a history of its symptoms, is 
perhaps necessary to the completeness of a treatise of this sort, 
and may in many cases be useful. But we would hardly advise 
invalids to meditate on their own symptoms, and compare them 
with the book, to find out whether they are dyspeptic or not. If 
they have any doubts on this subject, they had better send for 
their physician at once, and let him draw out of them their case, 
and put them upon its remedy. Few men, even of the most 
practised physicians, have command enough over their own 
phantasies, to weigh correctly the value of their morbid sensa- 
tions, or even to distinguish in all cases between such as are 
physical, and those which have only a lighter and more fugitive 


existence. 

No such qualification is needed in regard to the chapters 
which follow, on the causes of dyspepsy. They are full of good 
sense, and abound in salutary cautions. ‘The several causes are 
considered in detail, and with a sufficient degree of fulness. We 
copy a part of the remarks on ** The abuse of medicine,” which 
Dr. Sweetser regards as a frequent cause of the disease, 


“The injudicious use of medicine is doubtless the occasion of no 
little injury to the human constitution. As all active medicines tend 
to disturb the natural movements of life, they are never to be resort- 
ed to before inquiring whether the end will warrant the means. In 
other words, whether the evil they are designed to oppose is more 
serious, than what they themselves will probably induce. Let it ever 
be remembered, too, that nature of herself is fully adequate to the 
removal of trifling and incidental difficulties ; or requiring at least 
only negative aid, that is, the avoidance of all impediments, as im- 
proper diet, exposure, &c. to her recuperative efforts. 

“Few habits are more adverse to the welfare of the constitution, 
than that of applying to medicine for every slight disorder; since, the 
necessity for it growing with its use, it is oftentimes contributing to 
the very evils it is intended to remedy. Thus, if for every trifling 
disturbance of the stomach and bowels, we call in the assistance of 
emetics, cathartics, or stimulants, those organs, accustomed, if I may 
so speak, to depend on foreign aid, will in a measure cease to avail 
themselves of their own energies under embarrassments. The phys- 
ical as well as the moral powers should be educated to a certain 
degree of self-dependence. But active medicines are also injurious 
in a more positive manner, operating as local irritants, and to produce 
various sympathetic derangements in the system. 

“There has ever existed a class of nervous valetudinarians, in 
whom a pain, or an ache, or the least ailment can hardly exist, unless 
the pill-box or essence-bottle is called into requisition. And it is 
quite amusing, often, to hear them expressing their astonishment that 
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their health can be so poor, when they are constantly taking such 
quantities of medicine. 

“ Some persons are in the daily practice of overburdening the stom- 
ach, and then swallowing medicinal tinctures or pills to get rid of its 
unnatural load. Hence it is, that we so commonly see dinner pills 
advertised for sale.” — pp. 253 — 255. 


Equally judicious, in our view, in general, are the directions 
for the treatment of dyspepsy, with which the work is conclu- 
ded. In the same vein of good sense and sound judgment, the 
author deprecates the habitual resort to active medicines for the 
cure, as well as for the prevention of the disease. Here, as 
well as there, he recommends chiefly a reliance upon a proper 
regulation of the diet, and a proper management of the regi- 
men; attention to exercise, the state of the mind, &c, And in 
regard to all these and many other particulars, he gives suitable 
directions. He does not of course mean to say, that there are 
no cases of dyspepsy that occasionally demand more energetic 
remedies. But such cases require the prescriptions of a physi- 
cian, and therefore do not come within the scope of the present 
work. 





4.—1. Report made to the Mayor and Aldermen of the City 
of Boston, on the Subject of Supplying the Inhabitants 
of that City with Water. By Daniet Treapwe.t. 
Boston. 1825. pp. 32. 

Report on the Sulject of Introducing Pure Water into 

the City of Boston. By Loammr Batpowin, Esq., Civil 

Engineer. Boston. 1834. pp. 78. 

3. Report on the Introduction of Soft Water into the City 
of Boston. By R.H. Epvpy, Civil Engineer. Boston. 
1836. pp. 40. , 

4. Report of the Commissioners appointed under an Order 
of the City Council of March 16th, 1837, to devise a 
Plan for Supplying the City of Boston with Pure Wa- 
ter. Boston. 1837. pp. 95. 


v9 


Tue city of Boston, under the necessity which in the nature 
of things must sooner or later come upon every city and large 
town, of looking abroad for a supply of pure and soft water, has 
been for the last thirteen years causing investigations to be 

made upon this important subject. The “Reports named above 
embody the results of those inquiries. We are gratified, upon 
looking into them, to perceive, that whilst the situation of our 
metropolis, on a small peninsula, is such as to make it early 
VOL. LXVI.—NO. 99. 69 
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necessary for it to look for a supply of water to foreign sources, 
nature has kindly placed those sources within its reach. 

From these Reports it appears, that there are within twenty- 
two miles of Boston, about twenty ponds or lakes, or lochs, 
as they would be called on the other side of the Atlantic, and 
two rivers, the water of any of which would be preferable to that 
obtained within the city. By a comparison of these amongst 
themselves in the points of purity, elevation, and distance, the 
selection is confined to four, viz. Spot Pond in Stoneham, 
Mystic Pond in Medford, Long Pond in Natick, and Charles 
River. ‘Though the Reports differ in their conclusions, yet 
they all recommend some one or more of these four sources. 

The first Report, made in 1825 by Mr. Treadwell, is con- 
fined to Spot Pond and Charles River. But as these were more 
fully examined by the Commissioners in 1837, of whom Mr. 
Treadwell was one, no further remark need be made on this 
Report. 

Mr. Loammi Baldwin’s Report, made in 1834, after an ex- 
amination of all the sources, concludes in favor of Long Pond, 
connected with two smaller ones, the water to be brought ne by 
an aqueduct, without the use of pipes” to a reservoir in Roxbury, 
and thence into the city, at an estimated cost of $ 750,000, ex- 
clusive of that of distribution through the city. 

Mr. Eddy, whose commission was limited to the survey of the 
ponds ‘‘ emptying into Mystic Pond,” and two others, and to an 
examination of “ the cost of introduction of the waters of Spot 
and Mystic Ponds,” reported in 1836 a plan for uniting the 
waters of these two ponds in a reservoir on Bunker Hill in 
Charlestown, at an expense, exclusive of that of distribution, of 
$ 606,877°76. 

In 1837 the whole subject was committed for inquiry to three 
Commissioners, Messrs. Daniel, Treadwell, James F. Baldwin, 
and Nathan Hale; and their Report is the last of the series. 
From this report, which appears to be full and accurate upon 
the whole matter, we have gathered the details which we subjoin. 

As to the quantity requisite for the city, the Commissioners, 
by an estimate of the supply in London and Philadelphia, assign 
twenty-eight and a half wine gallons to each inhabitant; and 
taking the present population at eighty thousand, and providing 
for its probable increase, they think it necessary to provide ‘ for 
an immediate supply of one million six hundred thousand gal- 
lons daily, to be extended in five years to two million five hun- 
dred thousand, and at the end of ten years to three million gal- 
lons daily.’’ ‘They then proceed to the sources. 

1. Spot Pond is situated at a distance of ten miles and seven- 
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tenths of a mile from the city, ‘‘ on the shortest route by which 
it would be advisable to lay a pipe.” Its surface is one hundred 
and forty-three feet and one hundredth above tide water, and it 
contains two hundred and eighty-three acres. In purity its 
water is unexceptionable; it being, as stated in Mr. Eddy’s 
Report, in this respect, ‘‘ to Croton River water in New York as 
three to one, and to London water as seven to one.” ‘This 
pond could, therefore, be brought to the city in an iron pipe, 
without artificial raising. But the estimated quantity which 
it will yield, though never less than one million six hundred 
thousand, yet never exceeding two million six hundred thousand 
gallons a day, it cannot alone be depended upon for a supply. 
For this reason, no separate estimate of the cost of bringing in 
this alone is made. Its advantages, however, in other respects 
are so great, that it is deemed advisable to use it in connexion 
with another afterwards named. 

2. Long Pond is distant from the city, on the line surveyed 
for an aqueduct, twenty miles and one thousand and forty-three 
feet. It is one hundred and twenty-three feet and fifty-two 
hundredths above the level of full tide, and is three or four miles 
in length. Its water in quality is inferior to that of Spot Pond, 
but is not in this respect ‘‘ in any considerable degree excep- 
tionable.” ‘The supply from it would unquestionably be ample, 
as it is estimated to furnish eight million seven hundred and 
forty-three thousand, six hundred and eighty gallons daily. In 
consequence of its distance and limited elevation, iron pipes 
would be too expensive ; and if this pond should be used, a close 
brick aqueduct laid in hydraulic cement is recommended. The 
estimated cost of a supply from this source, to the reservoir in 
the city, exclusive of the expense of distribution, is $ 1,118,294. 

3. Mystic Pond is nine miles from Boston on the proposed 
line of pipe. Its surface is nearly on a level with the sea at high 
water, and it contains two hundred and twenty-eight acres. 
The flow from this pond is constant and abundant, and its 
water is more pure than that of Long Pond, and less pure than 
that of Spot Pond. Its purity is stated in Mr. Eddy’s Report to 
be “to that of Croton River as two to one, and to London 
water as nine to two.” In consequence of its low position, the 
water of this pond, if resorted to, must be forced through iron 
pipes by pumps driven by steam power. A plan of doing this 
is stated, at an estimated cost to the reservoir in the city, ex- 
clusive of that of distribution, of $ 869,860. 

4. Charles River, taken above the lower dam in Watertown, 
would furnish an ample supply of water, of a quality inferior to 
that of either of the three other sources, but still pure enough 
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for all purposes. As in the preceding case, however, the water, 
if used, must be pumped up either by steam power alone, or by 
that united with water power. The estimated cost of a supply 
from this source to the reservoir in the city is $ 771,318. 

Upon these facts and estimates, a majority of the Commis- 
sioners, Messrs. Treadwell and Hale, are in favor of a union of 
Spot and Mystic Ponds, of bringing the water of the former by 
its natural flow, to a reservoir on Walnut Tree Hill in Medford, 
of forcing from the latter, by steam power, into the same reser- 
voir, enough to supply any deficiency in the other source, and 
then of bringing the whole to the reservoir in the city by its 
natural flow, through an iron pipe. The estimated cost of this 
plan is $ 850,006. 

Mr. Baldwin, on the other hand, is in favor of Long Pond as 
a source, and of bringing the water by a brick aqueduct, first 
to a reservoir on Corey’s “Hill in Brookline, and thence by an 
iron main to the same reservoir in the city, as in the other plan. 
The cost of this, as before stated, is.estimated at $1,118,294. 
The two Commissioners are determined in their choice by the 
fact, that their plan, whilst it furnishes as ample and certain a 
supply of as pure if not purer water, is less expensive than the 
other ; whilst Mr. Baldwin prefers the Long Pond source, though 
the most expensive, as it requires no pumping, and because he 
thinks the quantity more sure of being adequate to the future 
wants of the city, and the quality more likely to continue pure, 
than that of Mystic Pond. 

The Commissioners also report a plan for distributing the 
water through the city, which is the same, whatever source 
of supply is resorted to. ‘They provide for two reservoirs in 
different parts of the city, and then for iron mains from them, 
with service pipes on each side, with stop-cocks and fire plugs, 
making an aggregate of about sixty-five miles of iron pipe; and 
the whole cost of distribution is estimated at $ 657,554. 

From these facts it is apparent, that by either of the two 
plans, the desired supply of pure water to the city of Boston is 
within the easy reach of the citizens. We commend the pru- 
dence which has been so long and carefully gathering the 
necessary information, and we trust ere long to be ‘able to praise 
the enterprise which shall complete the work. 
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5. — An Inqui'y into the Present State of the Remedial Law 
of Massachusetts ; with suggestions for its Reform. 
By L. 8S. Cusnine. [Republished from the American 
Jurist for July, 1837.] Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 1837. 
Svo. pp. 52. 


Tuts is a learned, bold, and well-written tract. The reforms 
which it advocates are searching; but they are sustained by 
reasons, which it is easier to question than to answer. Mr. 
Cushing recommends nothing less than the amalgamation of the 
two systems of law and equity, and the construction or revival 
from the two of a sort of tertium quid, in the language of the 
chemists, which shall have the great advantage of unity and 
consistency. Unprofessional readers may not be aware that our 
jurisprudence, in addition to the vast body of statutes, is com- 
posed of what is called the Common Law, being the usages 
which have been handed down from the early days of English 
history, and authenticated from time to time by decisions of the 
courts, and also of what is called Equity or Chancery, the latter 
system being of later origin than the other, and intended to 
supply its deficiencies. Chancery is, in short, the complement 
of the common law. It has grown up gradually with the ne- 
cessities of society ; and, by correcting the rigor of the ancient 
law, modifying many of its principles, and giving the citizen 
new remedies, it has kept our jurisprudence constantly adapted, 
like the Lesbian rule of antiquity, to the changing surface of 
society. ‘The system of Equity, however, like the common law, 
depends upon usage, and was the natural offspring of the pro- 
gress of civilization. Now it can hardly be questioned that our 
system would be preferable to what it is now, if it were divested 
of its present Janus-face, and made to assume but one counte- 
nance. All that we mean to say, is, that one complete and 
comprehensive system of law, in which there is a prevailing 
unity, and where all the remedies harmonize, would be prefer- 
able to one like that we now live under, where courts proceed 
in different ways, and apply different remedies, according to 
the respective systems which they administer. The difficulty is 
in bringing about such a restoration. No greater change could 
be suggested. Though we do not see our way clear to any 
speedy ‘accomplishment of it, yet we are not unwilling to look it 
in the face, and calmly estimate its importance, and the manner 
in which it may be best effected. And here the present tract 
will render important service. ‘The subject is handled by Mr. 
Cushing with unsurpassed clearness, both of style and argu- 
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ment, and with a full knowledge of its difficulties. Though it 
has occupied no inconsiderable portion of the attention of the 
profession in England, we are not aware that it has called out 
any discussion, which, for general completeness, can compare 
with the present. Mr. Johnes’s treatise on this subject is one 
of the most interesting works on law-reform which has appeared, 
and is written in a style which shows the scholar, as well as the 
lawyer ; but the view, which he has presented, though in greater 
space, has not the thorough character of Mr. Cushing’s tract. 





6.— An Introduction to the Latin Language. By SamueEt 
Wiuiarp, A. A. S., Author of “ The Franklin Primer,” 
“The Popular Reader, ” &c. Boston. Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co. 1835. 12mo. pp. 226. 


Ir gives us pleasure to recommend this Latin Grammar to all 
who are desirous of introducing their pupils to the Latin lan- 
guage in a pleasant as well as a thorough manner. We say 
pleasant, not because we believe in the magic power of those 
gay toys by which learning and philosophy are to be insinuated 
into the young mind, almost without its being conscious of it ; 
but because we do think it important, that the first steps in any 
department of learning should not be the most difficult. A child 
should certainly be taught that he cannot become a good scholar 
without labor; but it is not necessary that he should be fright- 
ened at the outset, in order to his perception of this wholesome 
truth. We tell him, when we conduct him to the hill-side, that 
it is ‘‘ laborious indeed at the first ascent”; he may be sure that 
he cannot fold his arms, and be carried to the summit in a car- 
riage, or a rail-way car; but he may thank those, who, like Dr. 
Willard, have cut steps in the green turf, here and there, to 
assist the young and the feeble. We think, then, that the ele- 
ments of a language or a science should ‘be conveyed in as 
agreeable a manner as is consistent with a good understanding 
of them. The love of the pursuit will by degrees bring a love of 
the labor necessary to farther progress; but, unless children find 
some pleasure in the beginning of the race, they will not run 
on vigorously ; they must be enticed at first, as Sir Philip Sid- 
ney says savage nations must be, otherwise “ great promises of 
much knowledge will little persuade them that know not the 
fruits of knowledge.” 

Those of our readers, who, in their early days, committed to 
memory the Latin Grammar from beginning to end, ‘* Orthogra- 
phy, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody,” before they began to 
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practise upon it in translation, have probably some recollection 
of the unpleasant process, and will remember what a sinking of 
the heart accompanied their first attempts to put light and order 
into a Latin sentence, when they began to construe, with their 
heads full of the rules of syntax, and the forms of ‘tenses and 
cases ; —all well remembered, but remembered as a confused 
mass, because they had not put them in practice while they were 
learning them. The children of the present day need not know 
any thing of these troubles, if they begin the study of Latin with 
Willard’s ‘‘ Introduction,” and follow his directions in using it. 

It is divided into three parts, not including the Vocabulary at 
the end of the book. Part First contains the principles and forms 
of grammar, arranged in short sections. Part Second consists of 
prazes, or exercises in translating and parsing, arranged in sec- 
tions to correspond with the first ; and Part Third, of notes and 
illustrations of these praxes. The arrangement of the forms and 
rules is of course essentially different from that of the Grammars 
in general use. Instead of beginning with nouns, and going 
through all the declensions, next taking up one part of speech 
after another, and exhausting it, and then proceeding to Jearn 
all the rules of syntax in a mass, as is the common mode, the 
pupil is taught, in the first section of this little work, the forms of 
the first declension of nouns, — those of the indicative present of 
the first conjugation of verbs, and of the indicative present of 
the irregular verb sum, — and a few rules of syntax. ‘The cor- 

responding section in the second part, which is to be studied in 

connexion with the first, consists of Latin sentences in which 
the forms and rules already learned are exemplified, and every 
thing carefully excluded which might involve a more extended 
knowledge of the grammar of the language. ‘The second sec- 
tion leads the pupil a little farther on ; the second of the praxes 
is an illustration of it; and so on, till he has become prepared 
for extracts from the classics, which form the more advanced 
praxes. ‘The author happily describes his plan in his sensible 
and modest Preface. 

“The principles and forms of grammar, once familiar in word and 
application, are infallible and prompt interpreters of every correct 
sentence ; or, to vary the figure, they are so many appropriate keys 
to the sense. Of these keys the Latin language requires several 
hundreds, if not thousands, to open the numberless apartments of her 
treasury and cabinet. The old method (that of banishing the study 
of the grammar at first] puts the whole at once into the hands of the 
tyro, and requires him at every moment to guess out the one, which 
may be suited to his present purpose. In the opposite method, the 
instructer keeps the keys in his own hand, and often leaves the pupil 
to stand a long time idle at the door for want of some one to open it 
for him. In the method proposed, the teacher will give him a small 
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number of these keys at a time, to apply by his own ingenuity, till he 
has learned the ready application of all. The last, which corresponds 
to the gradual process, in which the principles of arithmetic and 
geometry are taught and applied, will be found exemplified, as I 
hope, in the following pages.” — pp. 3, 4. 

The execution of this book is admirable. Teachers will thank 
the author for having used so clear and so simple a mode of ex- 
pression, as to make oral explanations almost unnecessary. ‘To 
arrange and select the praxis upon each section, so as to exclude 
from it every word involving a principle not yet explained to the 
learner, and yet to present a series of neat sentences ai first, and 
then of elegant and interesting extracts from classic authors, re- 
quired an amount of care and labor which can hardly be appre- 
ciated by those who enjoy the benefit of them; and a discrimi- 
nating mind and good taste are visible throughout the work. 

There are some faults in the mechanical details of the 
book. For instance, the Latin words introduced into English 
sentences are not indicated by italics, nor in any way distin- 
guished from their neighbours, the vernaculars ; but we believe 
this occasions less confusion and inconvenience ‘to young learn- 
ers, than we might at first suppose. A Latin word, to a child, 
or a person unacquainted with the language, is as unlike the 
English ones by its side, (though in the same type,) as the coun- 
tenance of a stranger is unlike the “old familiar faces” of his 
family; and though they may be “ dressed all alike, with black 
crape over their faces,” his eye has an instinctive power of dis- 
tinguishing the unknown from the familiar, and he is not so 
much puzzled and embarrassed as we might fear he would be. 

We cannot dismiss the work without mentioning its peculiar 
suitableness for fireside instruction; as parents, who may have 
long ceased to attend to the study of Latin, will, in the use of 
this volume, find a pleasant refreshment of their own knowledge, 
and be sure of Jaying, in the minds of their children, a sound 
foundation for farther attainments. 


— Annual Report of the Board of Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital for the Year 1837. Boston. 
James Loring. 1888. 8vo. pp. 30. 


Txuis Report presents a gratifying view of the condition and 
usefulness of each department of the Hospital. It is highly 
creditable, that gentlemen busily engaged, as are most of the 
Trustees, in the active concerns of life, should be foend willing 
to devote their time and attention with so much fidelity and zeal 
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to the care of a public institution. That they have done it also 
with ability and wisdom, is evinced by the prosperous condition 
of the charity. Much of this prosperity is doubtless owing to 
the unwearied assiduity of the successive Boards of ‘Trustees. 
The monthly meetings of the Board, with the weekly visits of 
committees, since they have never degenerated into matters of 
form, not only serve the purpose of transacting the necessary 
business, but are a constant incitement to every one connected 
with the institution, to perform his duty with the like faithfulness. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital embraces two depart- 
ments, distinct from each other, but under the management of 
the same Board of Trustees, and supported by the same general 
fund ; the Hospital for the sick and wounded, in Boston, and 
the McLean Asylum for the Insane, in Charlestown. From the 
Report of the Superintendent of the Hospital it appears, that the 
whole number of patients admitted during the year 1837 was 
440; 213 of whom were free patients, and 25 more paid board 
but a part of the time. ‘T’o those who are regarded as pay pa- 
tients, the institution may justly be considered as performing, 
only in a somewhat lower degree, a work of charity, since, 
independently of all the outlay of capital, the weekly charge for 
board &c. to much the greater part, is much less than the 
weekly cost. ‘The number discharged during the year was 453, 
358 of whom are reported as “ well, ? « much relieved,” or ‘‘ re- 
lieved” ; only 32 died. ‘The ‘ Analysis of patients,” exhibiting 
their several trades and employments, would furnish a topic for 
some general reflections, but we must refrain from offering them 
at present. 

The Asylum for the Insane admitted, during the year, 120 
patients ; and 105 were discharged. Of these, 72 are reported 
as ‘ recovered,” and 13 as ‘‘ much improved,” and “improved.” 
It is worthy of observation, that the term “ cured,’ which com- 
monly appears conspicuously in similar reports, is not used in 
either of these. The medical officers in both institutions seem 
to have modestly abstained from claiming the favorable termina- 
tion of so many cases as the fruit of their labors, though it can- 
not be doubted that it might be so claimed with as much justice 
as in most similar instances. We like these terms better, and 
are glad to see them introduced by so high authority. The 
young practitioner may be excused for ascribing to his first pre- 
scription the cure of the patient. But a little experience only is 
sufficient to teach him, that other agencies besides his own have 
much to do with the result; and he soon learns to regard it as 
much more consonant to his real share in the matter, to say that 
the man recovered, than that he was cured. 
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The Report of Dr. Bell, physician and superintendent of the 
Asylum, is the first which he has had occasion to present, since 
his appointment to the office. ‘ With respect to the general 
management, moral and medical,” he modestly and pertinently 
remarks, he ‘has attempted few innovations or experiments. 
He has rather attempted to carry out and perfect, eclectically and 
combinedly, the respective plans of moral and medical treatment 
of the eminent individuals who have preceded him, not rejecting 
the aids offered in the experience of other institutions.’”” The 
Report shows, in a brief detail, what these plans are, as at present 
administered, and gives a very satisfactory view of the means 
which the establishment affords for promoting the safety, comfort, 
and restoration of patients. We commend the Report to all who 
would see with what liberality, humanity, and sound judgment 
the Trustees have provided for this unfortunate class of sufferers, 
and what confident anticipations of success may be cherished 
from the care and management of the able and devoted phy- 


siclan. 


8. — Reflections on the Present State of the Currency of the 
United States. Boston. 1837. pp. 34. 
Further Reflections on the Currency of the United States. 
By C. F. Apams. Boston. 1837. pp. 41. 


Tue first of these pamphlets was published in February, 1837, 
and accordingly before the collapse of the currency ; the latter, 
after the extra session of Congress. ‘They are both able pro- 
ductions. ‘The first deals with the causes of the pecuniary em- 
barrassments of the country ; the latter with the remedies. The 
causes of these troubles are traced to the excessive banking and 
the spirit of speculation. As to the latter cause, it is not a sub- 
ject of regulation and control, any further than it can be indi- 
rectly checked by putting lenders on their guard. A man not 
under guardianship has a right, as far as the laws and institu- 
tions of the country are concerned, to ruin himself if he chooses. 
But it behooves the country to prevent any one from ruining 
others, as far as they can do this, by withholding facilities to his 
rashness or too sanguine enterprise. ‘This office falls mostly 
upon the banks, through which a great part of the business of 
the country is conducted, as far as it rests upon personal credit, 
independently of property security by mortgage or otherwise. 
The check is to be given, not by any positive regulation, but by 
the interest of the stockholders of the banks to avoid losses and 
make the most of their capital. ‘Their interest in one direction, 
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however, leads them to speculation and rashness by extending 
their circulation, and thus deriving a profit from its amount. But 
in another direction their interest leads them to check the tenden- 
cies to excessive credit ; since, if they loan to those who cannot 
pay them, they must be the sufferers. But the bank-directors 
cannot foresee the events of next year ; they can only conjecture, 

like others, what is to happen; and, in the ordinary course of 
business in giving credits for sixty and ninety days, they cannot 
be supposed, and do not affect to go into very profound antici- 
pations of the future. Both borrowers and lenders make their 
calculations upon the existing state of prices and trade. Accord- 
ingly, when some tremendously destructive power is accumu- 
lating in the dark, which may begin to develope itself and shake 
the whole system within those sixty or ninety days, both borrow- 

ers and lenders are at fault ; and, before they are aware of it, every 
part of the system begins by little and little to be disordered, and 
if the cause is deep and lasting, it at length totters and crum- 
bles. The borrower at Boston has his draft returned from New 
Orleans, because the acceptor at New Orleans has not received 
remittances from his debtor at Cincinnati, and so on, round the 
circle of credits. ‘The borrower’s paper must, therefore, be re- 
newed at the bank ; and so it continues from one period of credit 
to another, until the borrower, by immense sacrifices of property 
in a fallen market, works his way through the difficulty, or 
succumbs. 

Now, if the currency is based partly or wholly upon credit, 
that is, upon the solvency of the debtors to the banks, as is the 
case in this country, (and always will be, and, as it seems to us, 
always ought to be, if experience is any guide upon the subject, ) 
the dividends of the stockholders will be “aflected, if the shock is 
slight ; if a little more severe, their capital is diminished ; ; and 
lastly, in a tremendous shock, the currency is shaken. Where 
a bank is, in general, managed with a view to the interest of the 
stockholders, and with a reasonable prudence, and without suf- 
fering any great fraud or calamity out of the course of business, 
such as a fire, robbery, or embezzlement, the probability of its 
insolvency is so remote as hardly to be appreciable. In the ex- 
plosions of some of the banks in Boston, only a very small frac- 
tion of the whole amount of the currency will finally be lost by 
bad bills. And when these losses happen, they arise from the 
fact, that banks have been managed in some instances through 
the influence of their debtors, and not for the benefit of their 
stockholders generally. The operation of this sinister influence 
on the administration of the banks, has no doubt had a powerful 
agency in aggravating the existing pecuniary derangements; and 
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this influence has been increased immensely by the public de- 
posits, which opened a door to its tenfold activity. This cause 
of our present embarrassments, Mr. Adams does not lay stress 
upon, whereas we cannot but think it deserves a prominent place. 

He dwells particularly upon the excessive issues of paper, 
which, in his last pamphlet, he calls rags, a rhetorical denomina- 
tion of paper not practically at the moment redeemable in the 
precious metals, which has run through the newspapers and 
declamations, but which is not, we think, entitled to a place in 
a grave pamphlet; for, though the paper is not exchangeable for 
dollars in specie, on presentment at the bank, still it does give a 
valid lien on the lands, houses, and goods of the bank and its 
debtors; a lien which will be available, though there should not 
be a dollar in specie in the country. This is a vital efficacy 
which does not belong to rags. 

In connexion with this subject of excessive issues of paper, 
Mr. Adams lays down one proposition fortified by the authority 
of David Hume, who has been followed by sundry writers, and 
which is made the foundation of a broad theory by Adam Smith ; 
viz. that the value (in exchangeable commodities) of the whole 
mass of currency will depend upon its proportion to the whole 
mass of property in the community, and accordingly that the 
value of a given quantity of currency, a specie dollar for instance, 
will be inversely in that proportion. ‘This is precisely one of the 
propositions to build theories of and upon; but, as we apprehend, 
of very little weight in practical discussions. Like many other 
doctrines in theoretical political economy, it is specious, and has 
a remote, partial, qualified verity; that is, it is true in one de- 
gree or two degrees, more or less, out of ten, so that if you un- 
dertake to apply it practically, the chance is five or ten to one, 
that you may have got it in one of its false degrees; or, in 
other words, applied it toa wrong case. This theorem leads ‘Mr. 
Adams to attribute too great an effect to ‘“‘ expanding the circu- 
lation beyond the wants of the community.” That credit has 
been too much expanded, almost immeasurably too much, there 
is no doubt ; and this everybody understands ; and it is as 
well understood by everybody also, that the banks have gone 
hand in hand with the community in expanding credit. This 
has brought on embarrassments, that cost arduous, long, des- 
perate struggling for disentanglement. But as to the mere fact 
of excess of either paper or metallic currency, independently of 
excessive facility and extension of credits, it is, as it appears to 
us, an evil not weighty or difficult of remedy. It seems to us, 
therefore, that Mr. Adams underrates and does great injustice to 
Mr. Webster’s remark, that, before the explosion, and while 
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prices still maintained themselves, and demand was rife, the 
great cause of embarrassment was the disturbance of exchanges. 
This was at the time the main disorder of the system, that had 
become actually developed. The seeds of other disorders were 
germinating, and must have shot forth, even though the ex- 
changes had not been deranged. But what would have been 
the result had the previously existing complete system of ex- 
changes been maintained throughout the storm, it is difficult to 
conjecture. That the force of the shock would have been broken, 
we can hardly doubt. But we agree with Mr. Adams, that a 
reverse must have happened, though the system of exchanges 
had been maintained. His speculations upon the causes oper- 
ating towards a collapse are able and just, as far as they relate 
to the credit system. And in this excess, the banks, as we 
have said, went hand in hand with the rest of the community. 
And to his remarks on this subject we will add, that they proba- 
bly went greater lengths with the rest of the community in swell- 
ing this tide of credit, than a central institution would have 
done ; for through such an institution, all parts of the country 
being in quick communication, earlier notice of the coming 
catastrophe would thus have been obtained. On this question, 
however, different opinions are entertained, and we will not go 
into a subject that may lead us towards the vortex of party dis- 
cussions. 

The second pamphlet, on the remedy to be resorted to, urges 
very strongly a return of the banks to specie payments, w hatever 
pressure it may cost. ‘This we understand to be the actual 
present policy of the banks. 

As to the permanent guaranty against disorders of the cur- 
rency, Mr. Adams considers the most effectual one to be, a re- 
sumption of the regulation of the currency by the national 
government, by means of a national bank. 

These pamphlets are well worthy of the attention of those 
who take an interest in the vitally important subjects of which 
they treat. 





9.— The Lyrist ; consisting of a Selection of New Songs, 
Duetts, and Trios from Recent Works of Various 
Authors. Compiled by Lowrett Mason and G. J. 
Wess, Professors in the Boston Academy of Music. 
Boston. Wilkins & Carter. 1838. Ato. pp. 148. 


Music has been compared to a picture, or rather to a colored 
drawing, expressing by sounds, what the artist portrays by 
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shades and color. The gracés are the finishing touches, which, 
if not freely and naturally employed, are the greatest blots oi 
the picture. So too has it been justly observed, that, in the best 
“performers, there is but one step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. Where a great degree of excellence cannot be attained, 
correctness is to be aimed at; the correctness of time, if no 
other. But how often has one to endure the miserable attempts 
of half formed and vain performers, to give even correctly the 
mere notes placed before them. ‘The great fault is not always 
in the teacher, though it is still too often that pupils are in- 
trusted to the training of those, of whom there is no lack, who 
have discovered that more money can be made by teaching 
music than by beating the base drum or jingling the triangle in 
the orchestra. 

If the multiplication of musical publications in our vicinity is 
to be taken as evidence of the increasing attention which 1s 
given to the divine art, then are we fast “becoming a musical 
people. But we are not sure that it is not an evidence of the 
contrary ; that it does not arise from the injudicious manner in 
which music is allowed to be generally taught, and the feverish 
impatience for display and novelty. We are wanting in that 
patience and perseverance, which can alone insure success in 
music. ‘The noble simplicity of the great masters is too often 
despised and neglected for the fantastic, wild, and frothy novel- 
ties, that have nothing to recommend them but their difficulties. 

True, indeed, the number of our performers is large, and the 
manufacture of Piano Fortes is carried to great perfection with 
us. ‘There are probably few manufactories which can produce 
better instruments than those from the hands of Chickering. The 
manufacturers of instruments and of performers are alike hard 
pushed ; while the instrument is building, the pupil must be 
taught. Woe to the reputation and pocket of the teacher, if the 
pupil be not ready to astonish the friends assembled to pass 
judgment on both instrument and performer, as soon as the 
former has received its last coat of varnish. 

We cannot condemn teachers, composers, or compilers for 
suiting their labors to the knowledge, taste, and judgment of 
their employers, and to the capacities of their pupils. As long 
as the first are compelled to resort to rapid, imperfect teaching, 
our most accomplished instructers will aim: at imparting little 
more than mechanical dexterity of voice and finger. Until 
parents can be made to understand, that music does not consist 
in execution alone, and that a Catalani or a Beethoven cannot be 
manufactured in “a quarter,’ we fear we shall have little cause 
to boast of our progress in musical taste. 
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Music seems to be the only science or art, in which we are 
contented with even less than mediocrity. ‘The ability of per- 
forming a tune or a waltz, at the end of six weeks, can alone 
satisfy too many parents that the child is getting their money’s 
worth ; and at the end of another six weeks, Miss is sufficiently 
accomplished to be exhibited to admiring friends and inflict tor- 
ture upon others. ‘The master is dismissed; he is no longer 
needed ; and the pupil devotes her morning hour to ‘ practice,”’ 
begins soon to babble of Rossini and Herz, and at the expiration 
of six months is a musical prodigy. With unwearied industry, 
mechanical skill is acquired ; aad she rises in the estimation of 
her (so styled) musical admirers, just in proportion to the facility 
obtained of performing in half an hour, what would have re- 
quired from the composer just double the time. This excellent 
music, too, is, nine times out of ten, elicited from an instrument 
of such uncommon perfection, that it is always quoted as not 
having been tuned for some six or eight months. We have been 
often struck with the delicacy of the compliment bestowed on 
some really good and tasteful performer, who has been called to 
join or lead in a trio or quartette, at one of these uncommon 
instruments. ‘The more it is out of tune, the greater the compli- 
ment, no doubt; thus affording greater opportunity to the artist to 
display his own talent, and remedy all mechanical imperfections. 

One of the pleasant occurrences, at what are styled sometimes 
musical parties, we are indebted for to the prevailing system of 
teaching and learning ; we allude to the attempt of accomplished 
performers to comply with a request to join in a duett on one 
of these rare instruments, and with one of these rare musicians. 
It is not for such prodigies to be cramped and cribbed by the tyr- 
anny of time or tune ; off they go, and gone too is the reputation 
of their companion, w ho is trammelled by certain awkward hiero- 
glyphics often arrayed at the very commencement of his or her 
task. 

We do not believe that, of all the piano fortes in this our 
musical commonwealth, aye, even in the head-quarters of musical 
taste, as we have heard a certain city termed, more than one in 
every hundred is kept in decent condition ; and yet both vocal 
and instrumental performers, of real science and skill, are con- 
tinually urged to sit down to them. We much fear, that noise is 
often mistaken for music ; that Auber is becoming more popu- 
lar than Bellini; that drums and trumpets are a richer regale to 
the Yankee ear, than the most delicate and touching me slodies. 

In regard to vocal music, we have to contend with other ob- 
stacles to improvement. We rarely have an opportunity of lis- 
tening to a really first-rate singer. The study of all the musical 
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works that were ever written, the most assiduous practice, and 
the most thorough instruction of the best masters, cannot give 
that peculiar style, feeling, expression, and taste, which are to be 
caught from the performances of a Malibran, a Grisi, or a Car- 
adori. New beauties are not only brought out, but blemishes 
are made obvious, that the hour’s lesson of the master cannot 
make sensible. Our fair performers, too, are not less liable to 
be dazzled by the glitter of bad examples; and to be induced to 
copy what is beyond their reach, or to affect expression where 
it is not felt. The shrug of the shoulder and the elevation of 
the eye-brow are natural to an Italian, but, when imitated by us, 
become grimace and affectation. We are too apt to be carried 
away by a stentorian voice, or the agility of running up and 
down scales, and to consider every singer from Paris or London 
as a model. 

The attainment of a good style in singing will be greatly 
facilitated by the study of the various publications, which have 
from time to time appeared under the sanction of Messrs. Mason 
and Webb; and we think the public are under great obligations 
to them for the judicious efforts they have made to improve our 
musical taste. We cannot but think, that, if they were allowed 
sufficient time, they would educate performers of a high order 
of excellence. ‘Their present work is calculated for beginners, 
and contains many pleasing melodies arranged for two and three 
voices, with accompaniments not difficult of execution. We 
only regret, that the work has been published in so expensive a 
form, as will we fear much impede its introduction into families 
and schools. It would have been more acceptable, had it been 
printed as a second part of the ‘‘ Odeon,” and of uniform size. 
We trust that the compilers will continue their labors, and ere 
long give us a more elaborate work for performers of more ad- 
vanced standing. 


10.— 1. An Address delivered before the Literary Societies of 
the University of Vermont, August 2, 1837, by Georce 
G. Incersoityt. Burlington. Hiram Johnson & Co. 
Svo. pp. 46. 

2. A Lecture on Popular Education, by Pamir Linpstey, 
D. D., President of the University of Nashville. Nash- 
ville. S. Nye & Co. 12mo. pp. 38. 

3. An Address delivered before the American Whig and 
Cliosophic Societies of the College of New Jersey, Sep- 
tember 26, 1837, by Samvet L. Sournarp, L. L. D. 
Princeton. Robert E. Horner. 8vo. pp. 50. 
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4. Inaugural Address delivered June 2\st, 1837, by the 
Rev. Wittiam M. Wicutman, A. M., Professor of 
English Literature, Randolph Macon College. Rich- 
mond. James G. Walker. S8vo. pp. 16. 

5. Address on the Moral Dignity of the Office of the 
Professional Teacher. By Samuew Eenus. Cincinnati. 
Svo. pp. 24. 

6. Valedictory Address delivered December 6th, 1837, at 
the Close of the Seventh Collegiate Year of the Univer- 
sity of the State of Alabama, by Atva Woops, President 
of the University. Tuscaloosa. Marmaduke J. Slade. 
Svo. pp. 52. 

7. An Address delivered before the Philoclean and Peithe- 

sophian Societies of Rutgers College, July 18th, 1837. 

By Dantet D. Barnarp. Albany. “Hoffmann & White. 

Svo. pp. 46. 
he Introductory Discourse, and the Lectures delivered 

before the American Institute of Instruction, at Wor- 

cester, Mass., August, 1837. Boston. James Munroe 

& Co. 8vo. pp. 262. 


2 


Tue American Institute of Instruction has done much good, 
both directly and indirectly. Its meetings have been attended 
by teachers from every part of the country, who have been thus 
brought into contact and acquaintance with each other. No 
class of men need more the influence of social ties and _profes- 
sional sympathies than teachers; no class of men are more 
exposed to the narrowing consequences of solitary life and 
unsympathizing action ; and it was a wise forecast and a saga- 
cious perception of the real wants of teachers, that led to the 
formation of this Institute. 

The volumes which have been annually published are another 
good result of this combination of scattered talents. ‘They 
give convincing proof that a vast amount of ability and learning 
is engaged in the business of educating the young ; and, what 
perhaps may appear strange to one who has not reflected much 
upon the subject, that a professional enthusiasm as ardent, and 
at least as disinterested, as that of any other professional ‘body 
in existence, animates the hearts of teachers, in the midst of 
their always exhausting and often thankless toils. 

In these volumes are many specimens of correct writing and 
clear thinking, —excellent models of composition. It would 
be unreasonable to expect this of all. Many teachers have 
hobbies which they take great delight in riding, sometimes with 
little judgment, and to the annoyance of others, who have per- 
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haps hobbies of their own. Some of them, too, are not content 
to express themselves in a straight-forward manner, but think 
it necessary, in a lecture before the Institute, to adorn their 
thoughts in a sort of sunday dress, spangled all over with quota- 
tions from the poets. In the volume for last year are one or 
two specimens of this false taste; but not enough to diminish 
the value of the book, which is one that every teacher ought to 
have in his library. 

But the indirect infiuences of the Institute have already begun 
to be beneficially felt, in the decided steps now taking towards 
a thorough reform of our common school system. The general 
attention, moreover, which has been drawn, for the Jast two or 
three years, to the subject of education, all over the United 
States, is unquestionably owing, in a great measure, to the ac- 
tion of this Society. If but a tythe of “the promises s held out by 
this national movement upon the most momentous of subjects, 
be fulfilled, the American Institute of Instruction will be enti- 
tled to a livelier gratitude than it is likely to enjoy. 

A convincing proof of the intellectual activity now awakened 
on this subject, lies in the vast number of discourses, pamphlets, 
inaugural addresses, &c. &c., which the press is daily pouring 
out, and which the public ought to read. ‘They come from 
every point of the compass, ‘thick as /eaves in Valombrosa.’’ — 
Mr. Lindsley’s discourse, of which we have given the title above, 
is lively and pointed, like all his writings. — Mr. Southard’s is 
copious, and if too Jong, abounds in just thoughts. It is the 
work of an accomplished hand ; an able statesman, and a good 
scholar; but there is a want of terseness and definite concep- 
tion, and an occasional want of critical discrimination, not at all 
surprising in one who has only given a cursory attention to the 
subject matter on which he speaks. ‘Thus when he asserts the 
wonderful uniformity of style in the sacred writers, he asserts a 
thing which any competent critic would have shown him, in a 
moment, does not exist. Belonging to different ages, the gen- 
jus of these writers exhibits also a great variety. What histor- 
ical styles could well be more different, than those of Moses 
and Ezra? How marked the contrast between Isaiah and Mala- 
chi!— Mr. Wightman’s Inaugural Address, on English literature, 
is well written, but runs occasionally into the superfine. — Mr. 
Eells has put a great deal of valuable thought into his discourse 
on the “‘ moral dignity of the cffice of teacher ’’; but he, too, soars 
higher than the occasion warrants, into the regions of the grand 
and the beautiful. — President Woods's Valedictory Address is 
occupied with the discussion of two topics, —the preservation 
of the purity of the English language, and of the purity of 
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morals, in the United States. It is rather a singular grouping 
of subjects ; but they are treated with great good sense, and in 
a style at once clear and neat. ‘The University of Alabama has 
sustained a heavy loss, in the resignation of a President so 
largely endowed with native ability and varied experience. — 
Mr. Ingersoll’s well written discourse is particularly deserving 
of commendation for the calmness and candor, with which the 
supposed degenerate tendencies of the age are treated in it. 
Mr. Ingersoll reads in the practical and economical signs of the 
times, no omen of national degradation, but rather, with the 
buoyant hope of an American patriot, the prophecy of future 
national glory. He does not sympathize with those who half 
regret the absence of the aristocratical institutions of the old 
world, and would partially supply their place by a ‘learned 
order,” but contends, that the best literature grows out of the din 
and pressure of actual affairs, the offspring of minds trained in 
the conflicts of the world, and tried by revolutions and reverses. 
This argument is a strong one, and deserves the attention of 
those who love to sigh over the departing ¢ clories of Latin folios, 
and the growing honors of Railroads and Canals. —'The epithets 
| of the associations, before which Mr. Barnard’s Address was 
delivered, present one illustration among many of the great 
genius which such societies have for the invention of whimsical 
names. ‘They are compounded upon altogether new principles 
of classical derivation. But what isin aname? The Address 
contains much judicious advice and warning. Mr. Barnard has 
however adopted a tone, in one respect, which, in our opinion, 
is quite too common with the orators at literary festivities, — 
that of flattering the vanity of the young gentlemen, their 
hearers, by holding them up as the last hopes of the republic. 
Society is represented as standing on the tiptoe of expectation 
to meet them; when the fact is, society, intensely busy about 
other things, is hardly aware of their existence, until they have 
made themselves felt by some superiority of powers. This kind 
of flattery is of evil consequence. The tendency among young 
men at college, to form exaggerated notions of their importance 
in the world, is naturally strong enough and rather needs a 
check than a stimulus. Public orators ought to be more care- 
ful to inculcate the love of order, modesty of opinion, diligence, 
and reverence for the illustrious of past times, and to point out 
the laborious paths, through which h cond true distinction can be 
attained. Young men, who find out other things soon enough, 
are sometimes slow to feel the importance of these. 
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11. — Historical Causes and Effects, from the Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire A.D. 476 to the Reformation A. D. 1517. 
By Wi.u1aMm Sutiivan. Boston. 1838. pp. 615. 


Tuts is an extremely well written book. The period of his- 
tory which it treats of, is the most important, in every respect, 
since the world began. The institutions on which rests modern 
civilization, and we may confidently believe, the perpetual civil- 
ization of the human race, were founded within its limits. It is 
a period illustrated by the most extraordinary men, and the most 
brilliant achievements in arts and arms; signalized by the 
brightest virtues and the darkest crimes. The complicated 
events, which its history embraces, have been well considered 
and clearly arranged by Mr. Sullivan. He has spared no labor 
to present us a true picture of the times, and accordingly does 
not confine himself to the mere political events, but extends his 
inquiries to the jurisprudential, scientific, and literary progress of 
nations. Of course, such a vast variety of subjects cannot be han- 
dled in much detail, within the limits of a single volume. The rise 
and progress of the Italian Republics, for instance, is a matter 
for some twenty volumes, as Mr. Sismondi practically testifies. 
The view which Mr. Sullivan presents of this and other similar 
historical themes, is, of necessity, a very condensed one. But 
he is always clear and interesting. His style is pure and 
sprightly ; and we know not where to turn for a better general 
introduction to the study of modern history, than is offered us 
in this volume. 


12.— Conspiracy of the Spaniards against the Republic of 
Venice, in 1618. Translated from the French of the 
Abbé St. Réal. Boston. Otis, Broaders, & Co. 12mo. 


pp. 108. 


THE story related in this exceedingly interesting little work 
is, as the translator reminds us Jn the preface, the basis of ‘‘ one 
of the most thrilling tragedies in our language.’ The narrative 
of the conspiracy of the Marquis of Bedemar, the Spanish min- 
ister at Venice, is extremely well told; and the characters of 
the conspirators strikingly drawn. The translator has not 
overcome all the difficulties of his task. ‘Too close an adher- 
ence to the forms of expression in the original, has caused an 
occasional stiffness in his style, and here and there a violation 
of English idiom. But on the whole, it is to be commended, as 
a praiseworthy effort to lay the history of a remarkable historical 
event before the American reader, in his own language. 




















QUARTERLY LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ANNUALS. 


Sword’s Pocket Almanac, Churchman’s Calendar, and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Register, for the Year of our Lord 18388. New York. 

The Boston Almanac, for the Year 1838. Published annually. 
Boston. S. N. Dickinson. pp. 103. 

The Connecticut Annual Register, and United States Calendar, 
for 1838. ‘To which is prefixed an Almanac. Containing also, Ec- 
clesiastical Lists ; ‘Town Officers ; Corporate Institutions for Literary 
and Religious Purposes ; Statistical Tables ; and a Variety of other 
— Articles. New London. Samuel Green. 18mo. pp. 
176. 

The Massachusetts Register, and United States Calendar, for 
1838. Also, City Officers in Boston, and other Useful Information. 
Boston. James Loring. 18mo. pp. 250. 

Walton’s Vermont Register, for the Year 1838. The Astronomical 
Calculations by Zadoc Thompson, A. M. Montpelier. E. P. Wal- 
ton & Son. 18mo. pp. 132. 

Statistical Tables, exhibiting the Condition and Products of certain 
Branches of Industry in Massachusetts, for the Year ending April 1, 
1837. Prepared from the Returns of the Assessors. By John P. 
Bigelow, Secretary of the Commonwealth. Boston. Dutton & 
Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 312. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


A Comprehensive Minute, commemorative of Philip Syng Physick, 
M. D., Emeritus Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the University 
of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 14. 

A new Tribute to the Memory of John Brainerd Taylor. New 
York. John S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 440. 

A Biographical Memoir of the Rev. John Williams, first Minister 
of Deerfield, Massachusetts, witha slight Sketch of ancient Deerfield, 
and an Account of the Indian Wars in that Place and Vicinity. With 
an Appendix, containing the Journal of the Rev. Dr. Stephen Wil- 
liams, of Longmeadow, during his Captivity, and other Papers relating 
to the early Indian Wars in Deerfield. By Stephen W. Williams, 
A. M., M. D., &c. &c. Greenfield,(Mass.) 1837. 12mo. pp. 127. 


We know of nothing that gives so correct and vivid an idea of the suf- 
ferings undergone by our forefathers in their long-continued Indian war- 
fare, as the personal narratives of some of those who were taken alive by 
the natives, and carried into captivity. At the head of this class of writings 
stand, unquestionably, Mary Rowlandson’s Narrative of her Captivity and 
Removes, after the Destruction of Lancaster, in 1676, and the Rev. John 
Williams’s Redeemed Captive, or a faithful History of the remarkable 
Occurrences in his Captivity and Deliverance. Both of these works have 
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been exceedingly popular in New England. A fifth edition of Mrs. Row- 
landson’s Narrative was published at Lancaster, in 1828 ;and we have now 
lying before us the first edition of the Redeemed Captive, printed at Bos- 
ton, in 1707, and the fourth, printed at Greenfield, in 1793. The little 
volume whose title stands at the head of this article, is in great part a re- 
print of Mr. Williams’s book. This is well; and whilst we thank the ed- 
itor for thus reviving a knowledge of that very interesting narrative. we 
confess that we should have felt ourselves under still greater obligations 
to him, if he had suffered the author to speak, as in the previous editions, 
in his own person, and in his own language. For some reason which we 
cannot divine, the editor has seen fit to publish this edition “ina new 
form,’ and “in his own language.’’ Throughout the volume, the first 
person is studiously changed to the third. Now, to our taste, this is no 
improvement. We love to hear the captive relating his own story. We 
love the dramatic interest and excitement that are created by listening to 
the very words that were uttered and indited by him. The Journal of Dr. 
Stephen Williams, the son of the Rev. Mr. Williams, and his companion 
in captivity, now for the first time printed, in the Appendix, is a valuable 
document, and the editor is entitled to all praise for obtaining and pub- 
lishing it. 

At the end of the editor’s preface, is the following valiant paragraph ; 
‘¢ That the work will be obnoxious to criticism, I do not pretend to deny. 
That work has never yet been published, in which personal enmity has 
not found subjects for cavil, if not for slander. There is, however, this 
subject for consolation, — the more severe the criticism, the greater noto- 
riety does the work obtain. The public are always better judges than ser- 
vile, hireling critics.’”’ Long before we came to the end of the volume, we 
learned to interpret these premonitory symptoms. The grammar and the 
rhetoric are, in many places, sadly out of joint. On pages vi., 26, 38, 88, 
and 123, the writer uses the word captivated for the English word captured. 


On page 29, he says, that “ the country was invested with tly probably 


meaning infested. And on page 12, we have the following flight; ‘“ De- 
parted spirits, farewell! We have often mourned thy early exit, and 
dropped the tear of commiseration at thy much lamented fate.’’ This is 
addressed to the manes of Captain Lathrop and his eighty men, who were 
killed by the Indians. We are not at all surprised, that a writer who 
thus uses the English language, should anticipate and dread some fault- 
finding. The author who defies the critics, should take care to be first well 
grounded in the accidence. 


EDUCATION. 


Practical Elocution, or a System of Vocal Gymnastics, comprising 
Diagrams, illustrative of the Subject, and Exercises, designed for the 
Promotion of Health, the Cure of Stammering, and Improvement in 
Reading and Speaking. By Andrew Comstock, M. D. Second Edi- 
tion. Philadelphia. Kay & Brother. 1837. 

An Appeal to Parents for Female Education on Christian Princi- 
ples; with a Prospectus of St. Mary’s Hall, Greenbank, Burlington, 
New Jersey. Burlington. J. Powell. 

The Mount Vernon Reader; a Course of Reading Lessons, se- 
lected with reference to their Moral Influence on the Hearts and 
Lives of the Young. Designed for Junior Classes. By the Messrs. 
Abbott. Boston. T.H. Carter. 18mo. pp. 162. 
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Hints on a System of Popular Education. By E.C. Wines, Author 
of “Two Years anda Half in the Navy,” and late Principal of the 
Edgefield School. Philadelphia. Hogan & Thompson. 12mo. pp. 
255. 

The Geography of the Heavens, and Class Book of Astronomy ; 
accompanied by a Celestial Atlas. By Elijah H. Burritt, A. M. 
Fifth Edition; with an Introduction by Thomas Dick, L.L.D. New 
York. FF. J. Huntington & Co. 18mo. pp. 305. 

Analytical Vocabulary, or Analytical System of teaching Orthog- 
raphy, in which the Spelling, Meaning, and Construction of 80,000 
words are taught from 8,000 roots. By J. U. Parsons, Author of 
“The Analytical Spelling Book,” &c. Second Edition; Framing- 
ham; Boynton & Marshall. Boston; Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 
12mo. pp. 176. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, to which are added, Expo- 
nential Equations and Logarithms. By Benjamin Peirce, A. M., Uni- 
versity Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in Harvard 
University. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 1837. 


This book forms part of a course of Mathematics designed for the use 
of Students of Harvard University, several portions of which have al- 
ready appeared, and been noticed with much commendation in this 
Journal. It is distinguished by the same clearness, conciseness, and ju- 
dicious selection of matter, which characterized its predecessors. The 
many excellent elementary treatises on Algebra already extant, seem to 
leave little room for improvement in this department of instruction; yet 
we cannot help thinking, that this book will be found to possess some de- 
cided advantages over most of the works which have been published on 
the same subject. 

The want of practical examples has been much felt and complained of, in 
the best treatises now in use; while the extreme diffuseness of the French 
works, and those which have been compiled from them, in this country, 
have served to perplex and embarrass, rather than enlighten the student. 
Mr. Peirce has given a more valuable collection of practical examples, 
which, with the brevity and simplicity of his explanations, leave nothing 
to be desired in these particulars. 

We are not sure, that instructers may not be a little startled by the mat- 
ter, not hitherto adopted into text-books, which they will meet with in this 
work ; but we are quite certain, that if they will give it a little attention, 
they will find it interesting to themselves, as well as useful to their pu- 
pils. 


JUVENILE. 


Rollo at Work; or, the Way for a Boy to learn to be Industrious. 
By the Author of “ Rollo learning to Talk,” and “ Learning to 
Read.” Boston. T.H.Carter. [8mo. pp. 191. 

Rollo at Play; or, Safe Amusements. By the Author of “ Rollo 
learning to Talk,” and “ Learning to Read.” Boston. T’. H. Carter. 
18mo. pp. 191. 

Interesting Stories for Children, illustrating some of the Com- 
mandments, with Engravings. Boston. S.G. Simpkins. 18mo. pp. 102. 


Stories about London. By a Lady. Amherst. J. S. & C, Ad- 
ams. 16mo. pp. 96. 
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The Story of Grace, the little Sufferer, who died in New York, 
April 15th, 1837. Sold for the Benefit of her Family. New York. 
John S. Taylor. 18mo. pp. 131. 


LAW. 


A General View of the Origin and Nature of the Constitution and 
Government of the United States, deduced from the Political History 
and Condition of the Colonies and States, and their Public Acts in 
Congress and Conventions from 1744 till 1788; together with their 
Exposition by the Supreme Court of the United States, and Rules of 
Construction in relation to such Provisions of the Constitution as im- 
pose Restraints on the Powers of the States. Philadelphia. John 
C. Clark. 8vo. 

A Catalogue of Law Books, published and for sale by Charles C. 
Little & James Brown, College Buildings, No. 112 Washington Street. 
Boston. 1837. 18mo. pp. 70. 

The neat appearance of this catalogue, and the exact and expressive 
wood-cut of Chief Justice Marshall which adorns its title-page, seem to 
give it a title to notice, to which few productions of a similar mat Rarerte can 
lay claim. This is something more than a mere bookseller’s advertising 
sheet; it is valuable as a bibliographical guide in the purchase of law 
books. The title-pages of the different works, including the date and 
place of publication, are given at length; and, in some cases, short no- 
tices of the work are appended. Prefixed to the whole is an accurate an- 
alytical list of American Reports, arranged according to their different 
courts and States. 


MEDICINE, ANATOMY, AND SURGERY. 


The Philadelphia Practice of Midwifery. By Charles D. Meigs, 
M. D., Lecturer on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren ; Member of the Philosophical Society, and of the Philadelphia 
Medical Society. With numerous Engravings. Philadelphia. James 
Kay, Jr. & Brother. Pittsburgh. John I. Kay & Co. 12mo. pp. 370. 

A Clinical Lecture on the Primary Treatment of Injuries, deliver- 
ed at the New York Hospital, Nov. 22d, 1837. By Alexander H. Ste- 
vens, M. D., Surgeon of the New York Hospital, and Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Surgery. New York. Adlard & Saunders. 8vo. 
pp. 34. 

An Introductory Lecture to the Course of Surgery, delivered in 
the Chemical Hall of the Washington Medical College of Baltimore. 
By John R. W. Dunbar, M. D., Prof. of Surgery, &c. &c. Baltimore. 

The Final Report of the Committee of the Philadelphia Medical 
Society, on the Construction of Instruments, and their Mode of Ac- 
tion in the Radical Cure of Hernia (from three years’ observation). 
Accompanied by a Collection of the Practical Facts contained in the 
Preliminary Report, with Notes and Illustrations of certain Instru- 
ments designed for the Treatment of other Diseases affecting similar 
Parts. By Heber Chase, M. D., &c. &c. Philadelphia. J. G. Au- 
ner. 8vo. pp. 243. 

Boylston Prize Dissertations, for the Years 1836 and 1837. By 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, M. D., Fellow of the M. M.S., and Member 
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of the Société Médicale d’Observation, of Paris. Boston. C.C. Lit- 
tle & Co. 8vo. pp, 371. 

On the Use and Abuse of the Pessary. By John T. Sharpless, 
M. D., of Philadelphia. Read before the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians, Dec. 4, 1837. Philadelphia. Haswell & Barrington. 
8vo. pp. 12. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Love Token for Children, designed for Sunday School Libraries 
By the Author of “ Live and Let Live,” &c. &c. New York. Harp- 
er & Brothers. 18mo. pp. 142. 

Adversity, a Blessing. A Narrative, founded on Fact. By a Lady. 
New York. Published by the General Protestant Episcopal Sunday 
School Union. 

Woman as she should be. By the Rev. Hubbard Winslow. Also, 
Woman in her Social and Domestic Character. By Mrs. John Sand- 
ford. —_— T’. H. Carter. Philadelphia. Henry Perkins. 12mo. 
pp. 170. 

Observations upon Emigration to Upper Canada; being the Prize 
Essay, for which was awarded a Gold Medal, from the Upper Canada 
Celtic Society. By Joseph Neilson. Kingston. Office of the Chron- 
icle and Gazette. 12mo. pp. 74. 

Inscriptions from the Burying-Grounds in Salem, Mass. Boston. 
James Loring. 8vo. pp. 28. 

A Lecture, Introductory to the first Course of Lectures on Popular 
Physiology, instituted by the American Physiological Society, Oct. 
10, 1837. By Benjamin Haskell,M. D. Published by request. Bos- 
ton. D. Campbell. 18mo. pp. 24. 

Scientific Tracts, prepared by distinguished men. Complete in 
one Volume. Boston. George W. Light. 12mo. 

The Library of Health, and Teacher on the Human Constitution. 
Vol. I. Edited by William A. Alcott. Boston. George W. Light. 
12mo. 

Letters on the Equality of the Sexes, and the Condition of Wo- 
man; addressed to Mary S. Parker, President of the Boston Female 
Anti-Slavery Society. By Sarah M. Grimke. Boston. Isaac Knapp. 
12mo. pp. 128. 

Plea for Authors, and the Rights of Property. By an American. 
New York. Adlard & Saunders. 8vo. pp. 32. 

An Inquiry respecting the self-determining Power of the Will; or 
Contingent Volition. By Jeremiah Day, President of Yale College. 
New Haven. Herrick & Noyes. 12mo. pp. 200. 

Specimens of Foreign Standard Literature. Edited by Rev. Geo. 
Ripley. Vols. 1 and 2. Containing Philosophical Miscellanies from 
the French of Cousin, Jouffroy, and Benjamin Constant. Boston. 
Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 8vo. pp. 383 and 376. 

Yankee Notions. A Medley. By Timothy Titterwell, Esq. Third 
Edition. With Illustrations by D.C. Johnston. Boston. Otis, Broad- 
ers, & Co. 16mo. pp. 252. 

A World of Wonders; or divers Developments, showing the thor- 
ough Triumph of Animal Magnetism in New England. Illustrated 
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by the Power of Prevision in Mrs. Matilda Fox, and the Point of the 
Pencil, by D. C. Johnston. By Joel R. Peabody, M. B., Fellow of 
ue College of ’Pothecaries. Boston. Robert S. Davis. 18mo. pp. 
158. 

The Supra-Treasury Bill; or Relief for Hard Times. Boston. 
Perkins & Marvin. 18mo. pp. 130. 

The Biennial Register of all Officers and Agents in the Service of 
the United States; with the Names, Force, and Condition of all 
Ships and Vessels belonging to the United States, Prepared by the 
Department of State, in pursuance of Resolutions of Congress, of 
April 27, 1816, and July 14, 1832. City of Washington. Blair & 
Rives. 12mo. pp 325. 

Abstract, exhibiting the Condition of the Banks in Massachusetts, 
on the second Saturday of February, 1838. Prepared from Official 
Returns, by the Secretary of the Commonwealth. Boston. Dutton 
& Wentworth. 8vo. pp. 64. 

The Theatre a School of Religion, Manners, and Morals! By the 
—: Thomas Smyth. Charleston, (S. C.) Jenkins & Hussey. 8vo. 

. 55. 

PP Speech on our Indian Relations, and International Policies, 
elicited by the Seminole War, that had in Substance been spoken in 
the College Chapel at Athens, Feb. 4, 1836, but for an abrupt Inter- 
ruption by the Chairman and Meeting. By J.J. Flournoy. Athens. 
8vo. pp. 15. 

An Essay on the Origin, Habits, &c. of the African Race, inci- 
dental to the Propriety of having nothing to do with Negroes, ad- 
dressed to the Good People of the United States. By J. Jacobus 
Flournoy. New York. 8vo. pp. 56. 

The Limitations of Human Responsibility. By Francis Wayland. 
Boston. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 16mo. pp. 188. 

Proceedings of the Convention of Ministers of Worcester County, 
on the Subject of Slavery, held at Worcester, Dec. 5 and 6, 1837, and 
Jan. 16, 1838. Worcester. 8vo. pp. 22. 


NEW PERIODICALS. 


The Boston Quarterly Review. No. I. Boston. Benjamin H. 
Greene. 8vo. pp. 128. 

The Medical Examiner. Devoted to Medicine, Surgery, and the 
Collateral Sciences. Edited by J. B. Biddle, M. D., and M. Clymer, 
M. D. Philadelphia. Semi-Monthly. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Clark’s New England Bank Note List, and Counterfeit Detector. 
Boston. Joseph W. Clark. Monthly. 8vo. pp. 16. 

The Family Visitor, and Academical Register. By John Hay- 
ward, Author of the Columbian Traveller, Religious Creeds, &c. &c. 
Boston. Weeks, Jordan, & Co. New York. Samuel Colman. 
Quarterly. [2mo. pp. 48. 

South-Western Journal. A Magazine of Science, Literature, and 
Miscellany. Published Semi-Monthly, by the Jefferson College and 
Washington Lyceum. Natchez, (Miss.) Horace N. Holton. 8vo. 


pp. 16. 
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The Parlour Review, and Journal of Music, Literature, and the 
Fine Arts. Philadelphia. George Carstensen. Weekly. 4to. pp. 12. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


The Clockmaker, or, Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of 
Slickville. Philadelphia. Carey, Lea, & Blanchard. 12mo. 

Recollections of a Southern Matron. By Caroline Gilman, Author 
of ‘Recollections of a New England Housekeeper.” New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 12mo. pp. 272. 

The Apprentice ; containing Examples and Warnings. Boston. 
James B. Dow. 18mo. 

Joanna of Naples, by the Author of “Miriam.” Boston. Hilliard, 
Gray, & Co. 1!2mo. pp. 213. 

Worth a Million; Stories from Real Life. Part V. New York. 
Samuel Colman. Boston. Weeks, Jordan, & Co. 18mo. pp. 144. 

Auto-Biography of Sam. Simple, giving an Account of the Admin- 
istration of the Affairs of the Simple Family, from the year 1829 to 
1837, by his Aunt Deborah Crabstick ; together with a History of 
some new and important Experiments in Government, never before 
tried; being a Method of reducing it to a“ Simple Machine,” &c. 
&c. A Political Allegory. Boston. O. Brewer. 18mo. pp. 36. 

The Minister of Mickleford, being Part V. of the Stage Coach. 
Founded on Fact. Boston. Whipple & Damrell. 18mo. pp. 198. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


Introductory Address to the Students in Medicine of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of New 
York. Delivered Nov. 7, 1837. By Edward Delafield, M. D., Pro- 
fessor, &c. New York. Published by the Students. 

On the Sense of Touch, or Physiology and Philosophy opposed to 
Materialism and Atheism. Being an Introductory Discourse, deliv- 
ered on the 6th day of November, 1837, on the opening of the new 
College in Crosby Street. By J. Augustine Smith, M. D. New 
York. W. E. Dean. 

The Interrogatories in the “ Ordering of Deacons” considered, in 
an Address delivered at the fourteenth annual Commencement of the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States, held in St. John’s Chapel, New York, on Fri- 
day, June 30th, 1837. By Benjamin T. Onderdonk, D. D., Bishop 
of the Diocese of New York, &c. &c. New York. Protestant 
Episcopal Press. 

An Oration on the Improvements of Medicine, delivered before the 
Philadelphia Medical Society. Twelfth Month, 13th, 1837. By Jo- 
seph Warrington, M. D., Hon. Member of the Society, &c. &c. Pub- 
lished by Order of the Society. Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 28. 

An Inaugural Discourse on the Value of Time and the Importance 
of Study to the Physician. By John Conquest Cross, M. D., Prof. of 
the Institutes of Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence in the Medical 
Department of Transylvania University. Lexington. 8vo. pp. 34. 
Oration, delivered on the forty-eighth Anniversary of the Orphan 
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House, in Charleston, (S. C.) Oct. 18th, 1837. By the Rev. Thomas 
Smyth. Charleston. J.S. Burges. 8vo. pp. 28. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


New System of Paper Money. By a Citizen of Boston. Boston. 
Isaac R. Butts. 8vo. pp. 20. 

The Power of Congress over the District of Columbia. Reprinted 
from the New York Evening Post, with Additions by the Author. 
New York. 8vo. pp. 57. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Reviewers Reviewed; a Satire. By the Author of Pelayo. New 
York. Printed for the Author. 

Advent; a Mystery. By Arthur Cleveland Cox. New York. 
John S. Taylor. 12mo. pp. 132. 

Musings of a Recluse. By John B. Derby. Boston. Printed and 
published for the Author. 18mo. pp. 180. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 


“The Things that make for Peace.” A Sermon preached in Hol- 
lis Street Church, Sunday, 30th Dec. 1837. By John Pierpont. Pub- 
lished by Request. Boston. Isaac Knapp. 12mo. pp. 15. 

Principles of Interpreting the Prophecies; briefly illustrated and 
applied, with Notes. By Henry Jones. Andover. Gould & New- 
man. 

Religious Dissensions ; their Causes and Cure. A Prize Essay. 
By Pharcellus Church. New York. Gould & Newman. Amherst. 
J. 8. & C. Adams. 12mo. pp. 400. 

The Union Bible Dictionary. Philadelphia. American Sunday 
School Union. 18mo. pp. 648. 

The Right of the Eastern Diocese to Elect an Assistant Bishop. 
Cambridge. Folsom, Wells, & Thurston. 

A Discourse delivered at Walpole, (N. H.) Oct. 31, 1837, before 
the “Sunday School Association in connexion with the Cheshire 
Pastoral Association.” By Abiel A. Livermore. Published by Re- 
quest. Keene. John Prentiss. 12mo. pp. 24. 

The Oriental Key to the Sacred Scriptures, as they are illustrated 
by the existing Rites, Usages, and Domestic Manners of Eastern 
Cotiaieten, with a short Account of the different Books and Writers 
of the Sacred Volume. By M. Corbett. The Introduction, by the 
Author of the Oriental Annual. Philadelphia. Joseph Whetham. 
18mo. pp. 336. 

A Sermon preached at the Ordination of the Rev. John T. Sargent, 
as Minister at large in Boston, on the Evening of October 29th, 1837. 
By F. W. P. Greenwood, Minister of King’s Chapel. Boston. Weeks, 
Jordan, & Co. 8vo. pp. 32. 

The Primacy of the Apostolic See, and the Authority of General 
Councils vindicated. In a Series of Letters addressed to the Rt. 
Rev. J. H. Hopkins, D. D., Bishop of the P. E. Church, of Vermont. 
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By the Rt. Rev. Francis Patrick Kenrick, D. D., Bishop of Arath, and 
Coadjutor of the Bishop of Philadelphia. Philadelphia. James Kay, 
Jr. & Brother. Pittsburgh. John I. Kay & Co. 12mo. pp. 359. 

“ Rejoice with Trembling.” A Discourse, delivered in Bowdoin 
St. Church, Boston, on the Day of Annual Thanksgiving, Nov. 30th, 
1837. By Hubbard Winslow. Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 

Death and Heaven; A Sermon, preached at Newark, at the Inter- 
ment of the Rev. Edward D. Griffin, D. D., Nov. 10th, 1837. By 
Gardiner Spring. New York. John 8S. Taylor. pp. 40. 

The Bible and its Companion. A Sermon, preached in Christ 
Church, Manlius, at the Anniversary Meeting of the Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book Society of the Central Part of the State of New 
York, on the 12th July, 1837. By John C. Rudd, D. D. Utica. 

Academical Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiquities. 
By John Gorham Palfrey, D. D., Professor of Biblical Literature in 
the University of Cambridge. Vol.I. The last four Books of the 
Pentateuch. Boston. James Munroe & Co. New York. C.S. 
Francis. 8vo. pp. 511. 

Considerations on the Case of the Poor in large Cities. A Dis- 
course, delivered before the Boston Children’s Friend Society, at 
their 4th Annual Meeting, in the Old South Church, Dec. 10th, 1837. 
By the Rev. John S. Stone, D. D. Published by Request of the So- 
ciety. Boston. W. D. Ticknor. 8vo. pp. 28. 

The Four Gospels, with Notes, chiefly Explanatory ; designed for 
Teachers in Sunday Schools, and Bible Classes, and as an Aid to 
Family Instruction. By H. J. Ripley. Vol. Il. Containing Luke 
and John. Boston. Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 270. 

Strictures on the Rev. Mr. Winslow’s Thanksgiving Sermon. 
Boston. Whipple & Damrell. 8vo. pp. 28. 

Baptism, considered in relation to its Mode and Subjects, in a Se- 
ries of Discourses. By Archibald Burgess, Pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Hancock, (N. H.) Boston. Perkins & Marvin. 
16mo. pp. 258. 

The Voice of God in Calamity, or Reflections on the Loss of the 
Steamboat Home, Oct. 9th, 1837. A Sermon delivered in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, Charleston, on Sabbath Morning, Oct. 22, 
1837. By the Rev. Thomas Smyth. Fourth Edition. Charleston. 
Jenkins & Hussey. 8vo. pp. 32. 

Discourse in Commemoration of the Reformation. By S. S. 
Schmucker, D. D. New York. Gould & Newman. 18mo. pp. 131. 

A Discourse delivered on Thanksgiving Day, Dec. 7th, 1837, in 
the Unitarian Church, Keene, (N. H.) By A. A. Livermore. Pub- 
lished by Request of the Society. Keene. John Prentiss. 8vo. pp. 19. 

Lessons of the Past. A Sermon, onthe Anniversary of Ordination, 
preached to the North Society, in Salem, (Mass.) Sunday, Nov. 19th, 
1837. By John Brazer. Salem. Gazette Office. 8vo. pp. 22. 

Letters to a Sister. A Practical Directory for Young Christian 
Females; being a Series of Letters from a Brother to a younger Sis- 
ter. Designed principally for Sabbath School Teachers and their 
elder Pupils. By Harvey Newcomb. Boston. Massachusetts Sab- 
bath School Society. pp. 284. 
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Speculum Gregis, or Parochial Minister’s Assistant, altered from 
an English Publication. By a Country Clergyman. New York. 
Protestant Episcopal Press. 

A Manual of Prayer, designed to assist young Christians in learn- 
ing the Subjects and Modes of Devotion. Philadelphia. H. Perkins. 
8vo. pp. 256. 

Discourses, Argumentative and Devotional, on the Subject of the 
Jewish Religion. Delivered at the Synagogue Mikveh Israel, in 
Philadelphia, in the Years 5590-5597. By Isaac Leeser, Minister 
or the above Congregation. Vol. I. Philadelphia. Haswell & 

ue. 

A Sermon preached before the First Church and the Edwards 
Church, Northampton, on the late Fast, Sept. Ist, 1837. By John 
Mitchell, Pastor of the Edwards Church. Northampton. W. A. 
Hawley. 8vo. pp. 30. 

Thoughts on the Importance of raising up a New Order of Mis- 
sionaries. New York. Gould & Newman. 12mo. pp. 180. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the First Epistle of Paul to 
the Corinthians. By Albert Barnes. New York. Wm. Robinson. 
Boston. Crocker & Brewster. 12mo. pp. 357. 

Subordination to the Civil Authority, the Duty of Christians. A 
Sermon preached in Christ Church, Lockport, (N. Y.) Sunday, Jan. 
7th, 1838. By the Rev. E. H. Cressy, A. M., Minister of Christ 
Church. Lockport. R. M. Lyon. 

The Scape Goat; being a simple Exhibition of some of the lead- 
ing Doctrines of the Bible; illustrated by Jewish Ceremonies. By 
the Author of “The Brazen Serpent.” Boston. Mass. Sabbath 
School Union. 1!8mo. pp. 46. 

A View of American Unitarian Missions, with Thoughts on the 
Missionary Cause, and the Interest of Unitarians init. By A.C. 
Patterson. Boston. James Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 64. 

The Law of Honor; a Discourse occasioned by the recent Duel 
in Washington, delivered March 4, 1838, in the Chapel of Harvard 
University, and in the West Church, Boston. By Henry Ware, Jr., 
Professor in the University. Cambridge. Folsom, Wells, & Thurs- 


ton. 8vo. pp. 24. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Embassy to the Eastern Coast of Cochin-China, Siam, and Muscat, 
in the U.S. Sloop of War Peacock, David Geisinger, Commander, 
during the Years 1832-3-4. By Edmund Roberts. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 432. 

Passages in Foreign Travel. By Isaac Appleton Jewett. Boston. 
Charles C. Little & James Brown. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 318 and 369. 
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A. 


Abstraction, Sir Walter Scott’s power 
of, 465. 

Adams, Charles F., his Reflections 
on the Currency of the United 
States, noticed, 550. 

Adams, John, authority for a pout- 
ing room, in France, 107. 

Addison, his religious papers, 350 — 
Steele cited respecting his style, 
356 — their friendship, 363 — their 
political differences, 364. 

Advice, Steele’s remarks on giving, 
361. 

Affectation, in the age of Queen 
Anne, 360. 

Aguilar, Alonso de, his death, 238. 

Alderton, Point, thought to be Kross- 
aness, 174. 

Alabama University, Woods’s Vale- 
dictory Address there, 557. 

Algonquin Indians, remarks on them 
and their territory, 419. 

Almanac, The American, for 1838, 
311. 

America, Antiquitates Americana, 
reviewed, 16] — importance of the 
discovery of, 162 -— Humboldt’s 
work on, 164, 167 — traditions 
respecting the early discovery of, 
165 — character of the people 
making it, 168—the time, 169 — 
Biarne’s voyage to, 172 — voyage 
to, by Leif, ib. 178, 183 — by 
Thorwald, 174 — important expe- 
dition to, in 1007, 175. Snorre, 

the first child of European descent, 


born in, 176 — voyage to, in 1011, 
177 — probability of its early dis- 
covery, 190, 196 — authenticity of 
the manuscripts respecting it, 193 
— poem by Pulci, cited respecting 
the existence of, 245—contempo- 
raneous discoveries and _ settle- 
ments in, by the French and Eng- 
lish, 417— the two great Indian 
confederacies in, 418. 

American Almanac for 1838, 311. 

American Institute of Instruction, 
remarks on the, 557. 

American Revolution, Documentary 
History of, (Fourth Series,) by 
Clarke and Force, reviewed, 475 
— contents of, 485. 

Americans, character and institutions 
of, a great staple of English litera- 
ture, 107 — their respect for law, 
120 —Grund cited respecting their 
literature, 123. 

Amherst, Farmer’s Historical Sketch 
of, noticed, 536. 

Angeio, Michel, the cartoons of, 91 
—remarks on his works, 93 — De 
Quincy’s remarks respecting, 97 — 
compared with Raphael, ib. — his 
treatment of him, 100. 

Anne, Periodical Essays of the Age 
of, and their design, 341, 343, 345 
—state of society in her day, 342 
—its profligacy, 343 — points of 
controversy, 7b. — females, 344 — 
affectation, 360. 

Antiquitates Americana, reviewed, 
161 — publication of the, 162 — 
analysis of, 168 — remarks on the 
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two documents commencing the 
volume, 178 — history of the man- 
uscript, 182 — remarks on the sec- 
ond part of the work, 187 — gene- 
ral conclusions, 190 — authenticity 
of the manuscripts, 193 — value of 
the, 203. 

Aragon, Prescott on the constitution 
of 246, 251 — cortes of, 252 — 
justiza of, 253. 

Argenson, the Marquis d’, governor- 
general of Canada, 414. 

Ari the Wise, 171. 

Austria, Napoleon’s successes a- 
gainst, 388 — jealous of him, 398 
—her abuse of Maria Louisa, 1b. — 
her oppression of Italy, 400, 406. 

Avalanches in Madeira and the 
Azores, 383. 

Avangour, the Baron d’, governor- 
general of Canada, 415. 

Azores, account of the, 368 — the 
want of good harbours there, 371 — 
effects produced there by changes 
in the mother country, 2b. — inat- 
tention to religious observances, 
372 — state of the peasantry there, 
373 — Dr. Webster’s discoveries 
there, 375— clays there, 378 — 
volcanic origin of, considered, 379 
— floods and avalanches, 383. 


B. 


Balance of power, origin of the, 212. 

Ballantynes, school-fellows of Sir 
Walter Scott, 436, 457 — publish- 
ers of his works, 439 — their part- 
nership, 443. 

Bancroft, George, his History no- 
ticed, 483. 

Bank, the first, at Barcelona, 255. 

Bank of North America, 150. 

Banks, remarks on, 146 — pamphlets 
pertaining to, noticed, 450. 

Barcelona, treaty of, 230 — early 
commercial and financial regula- 
tions at, 255. 
Barnard, Daniel D., his Address at 
Rutgers’ College, noticed, 557. 
Barton, Bernard, Lamb’s letter to, 67. 
Beatrice de Bobadilla, the compan- 
ion of Isabella, 260— Prescott cited 
respecting, 261. 

Beaver skins, a circulating medium, 
425 note. 
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Becker, Rupert, his History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand, 204, 205. 

Bedemar. See Vargas. 

Behemoth, remarks on the, 515. 

Belknap, Jeremy, his History of New 
Hampshire, 480. 

Benevolence of Sir Walter Scott, 455. 

Berkeley, his religious papers, 350. 

Biarne, his voyage to America, in 
986, 172. 

Biography, interesting and popular, 
431. 


Bobadilla. See Beatrice. 

Boccaccio, his school, 327. 

Bologna, conduct of students there, 
in regard to the Pope, 404. 

Border Minstrelsy, published by 
Scott, 439 — its success, 440. 

Boston, Reports on supplying with 
pure water, 541. 

Botta, Charles, his History of the 
American Revolution, 337 — his 
inadequate reward, 1b. 

Bouterwek, his History of Spanish 
and Portuguese Literature, 256. 
Bowdich, Mr., his account of Ma- 

deira, alluded to, 379. 

Brown, J., his History and Present 
Condition of St. Domingo, noticed, 
292 —his graphic account of the 
manners and mode of life of the 
outlaws, 294. 

Brutes, Sir Walter Scott’s kindness 
to, 459. 

Buccaneers, their mode of life in 
Tortugas and St. Domingo, 294, 
Bushnell, Horace, his Phi Beta Kap- 

pa Oration, noticed, 301. 

Byron, Lord, his description of the 
Dying Gladiator, 85 — effects of 
the publication of his Childe Har- 
old, 444. 


C. 


Cabot, Sebastian, the discoverer of 
Newfoundland, 195. 

Cambacérés, archchancellor, his in- 
fluence over Maria Louisa, 390 — 
anecdote relating to, 391 note. 

Canada, early history of, 409 — early 
writings respecting, ib. — voyages 
to, by Jacques Cartier, ib.— by 
Roberval, 410—by Champlain, 411 
— Jesuits settle in, ib. — their dis- 
sensions with Calvinists there, ib. 
—the Company of New France 











established, i. — prerogatives re- 
served to the king, 412 — Cham- 
plain, governor of, 7b. — surren- 
ders to the British, 413 — restored 
to the French ; and Champlain re- 
appointed governor, ib. — Mont- 
magny succeeds Champlain as gov- 
ernor, 1b, — religious institutions 
established in, 1b. — new organiza- 
tion in, 414— the Marquis d’Ar- 
genson, governor-general of, ib, — 
succeeded by the Baron d’Avan- 
gour, 415 — reinforcements sent 
to, from France, ib. — Frontenac 
administers the government of, 7b. 
— expeditions for discovery there, 
416 — population of, in 1683, 417 
— Denonville, governor-general of, 
ib.— Frontenac reappointed, 420 
— jurisprudence in, 421 — fur trade 
in, 422— commerce and agricul- 
ture there, 425 — currency in, ib. 
— importance of the colonial es- 
tablishments there, in 1684, 426 — 
state of, in 1720, 1b. — Indian wars 
in, 427— Governor Murray cited 
respecting, in 1765, 429 — the 
Quebec Act, 430 — the Constitu- 
tional Act, id. 
Carbonari, secret societies in Italy, 
400 — their movements, 401, 402. 
Carignano, Charles Albert, prince 
of, king of Italy, remarks on, 403. 
Cartier, Jacques, his voyages to 
Canada, 409 —- his arrival at Ho- 
chelaga or Montreal, 410 — takes 
possession of the country, 2b. 
Castile and Aragon, constitution of, 
246, 250. 
Castilian literature, 256. 
Catholicism, in Canada, 411, 412, 
413. 
Cerignola, battle of, 225. 
Chaldee language, parts of the Old 
Testament written in the, 489. 
Champlain, Samuel, his voyages to 
Canada, 411 — founds Quebec, ib. 
— has difficulties with the Iroquois, 
ib. — governor of Canada, 412 — 
surrenders to Kertk, 412, 413— 
reappointed governor, ib. — death 
and character of, id. 
Chancery, remarks on, 545. 
Charles Albert, hailed king of Italy, 
403. 
Charles Joseph. See Reichstadt. 
Charles the Eighth, his connexion 
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with the treaty of Barcelona, 230 
—his projected expedition against 
Naples, 232. 

Charles the Twelfth, sketch of, 159. 

Charlevoix, cited on the fur trade in 
Canada, 423, note. 

Childe Harold, effect of the publica- 
tion of the, 444. 

Chili, rise of land on the coast of, 
380. 

Christmas day, Lamb’s letter on, 65. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, Dillaway’s 

edition of works by, reviewed, 20 
— his eloquence, 22 — his notion 
of the Perfect Orator, 23 — elo- 
quence an art with, 28 — charac- 
teristics of it, 29 — his perorations, 
30 — his orations against Verres, 
31 — his patriotism and statesman- 
ship, 32 — state of Rome, in his 
day, 34, 40—the dream of his life, 
35 — account of his treatise De 
Republica, ib. — its singular dis- 
covery, 38 — time of its publica- 
tion, 39 — his philosophical writ- 
ings, 41 — their value, 42 — their 
near approach to Christianity, 46 — 
letter to, by. Sulpicius, 47 — his 
religious views, 48 — his reverence 
for the soul, 49 — character of his 
greatness, 50 — his weaknesses, 52 
— heroism and glory of bis last 
acts, 2b. 

Clarke, Matthew St. Clair. See 
Force. 

Classic school, in Italy, founded, 327 
— degradation of the, 328. 

Clinton, cited respecting the Iro- 
quois, 418. 

Cod, Cape, supposed to be the Keel- 
Cape, 174, 175. 

Coleridge, his intimacy with Lamb, 
60, 67, 69. 

Columbus, Christopher, his title to 
the glory of discovering America, 
considered, 162 — effects of his 
discovery, 194— his knowledge of 
the traditionary accounts respect- 
ing the existence of a western 
continent, 199— Irving’s and Pres- 
cott’s accounts of, compared, 241 
— treatment of, by his sovereigns, 
242 — the inscription on his tomb, 
244. 

Commerce, power of Congress to 
regulate, 130. 

Composition, Sir Walter Scott’s fa- 
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cility and habits in regard to, 
465. 

Condé, his History of the Arabs in 
Spain, 266. 

Congress, power of, to regulate com- 
merce, 130. 

Connecticut, Trumbull’s History of, 
477. See Trumbull. 

Constitution, cardinal points of the, 
129 

Constitutional Law, 126 — respect- 
ing commerce, 130— taxation, 137 
— currency, 142. 

Cooper, J. Fennimore, his Gleanings 
in Europe, reviewed, 1 — novels 
and other works by, 5 — his char- 
acter as a novel-writer, ib. — his 
land novels, 6 — wants literary 
finish, 7— his female personages, 
8—his conversations, 9— his con- 
struction of plots, 10— style of 
narrative in his earlier novels, 20. 
— his representations of the abor- 
igines, 11 — his sea-novels, 12 — 
compared with Maryatt, 13 — char- 
acter of his Gleanings in Europe, 
14— his sensitive pride of country, 
15 — on the relative excellence of 
the different forms of government, 
16 —- magnifies little incidents, 17 
— cited respecting a suspicious lt- 
térateur, 18 — his success, 19. 

Cordova, Gonsalvo de, facts respect- 
ing, 223— his retreat to Barleta, 
225 — fights the battle of Ceri- 
gnola, 2b.—retires from Gaeta, 229 
—his third triumphal entry into 
Naples, ib. — his mode of quelling 
a mutiny, id. 

Cortes of Aragon, 252. 

Coureurs des bois, origin of the, 423. 

Credit, remarks on, 551. 

Criticism, remarks on, 470 — Sir 
Walter Scott’s sensibility to, 473. 
Currency, remarks on, 142, 144 — 
in Canada, 425 — pamphlets on the 

United States’, noticed, 550. 

Cushing, Luther 8., his Inquiry into 
the present state of the Remedial 
Law of Massachusetts, noticed, 
545. 


D. 


Danes, See Northmen. 
Daniel, portions of the book of, orig- 
inally written in Chaldee, 489, 490. 


Index. 


Dante, characteristics of, 326 — guid- 
ed by Virgil, 328. 

Daubeny, Professor, cited on volca- 
noes, 377. 

Davis, John, his historical labors, 481. 

Days Icelandic mode of dividing the, 

31. 

Denonville, Marquis of, governor- 
general of Canada, his treatment 
of the Iroquois Indians, 417. 

a post established at, in 1701, 
427. 


Digestion, Sweetser’s Treatise on, 
noticed, 538. 

Dighton Rock, conjectures respecting 
the inscription on, 188, 197. 

Dillaway, Charles Knapp, his edition 
of works by Cicero, reviewed, 20. 

Documentary History of the Ameti- 
can Revolution, importance of, 475. 

Don Pedro. See Pedro. 

Duelling, Steele’s opposition to, 352. 

Dunham, Dr., his History of Spain 
and Portugal, 206, 208, 249, 250 — 
abuses Marles, 267. 

Dyspepsy, Sweetser’s Treatise on, 
noticed, 538 — on the cure of, 541. 


E. 


Earthquakes in St. Michael’s, 384 — 
in India, 535. 

Education, of the People of Ken- 
tucky, Plea for the, by Robert 
Wickliffe, Jr.,297— various pamph- 
lets on, noticed, 556. 

Eells, Samuel, his Address on the 
Moral Dignity of the office of the 
Professional Teacher, noticed, 557. 

Egede, Paul, cited respecting the sea- 
serpent, 192, note. 

Eloquence of Cicero, 22—his idea 
of, 24 — effects of, 26—anecdotes, 
27 — an art with Cicero, 28. 

Energy of Sir Walter Scott, 454. 

English, their influence with the In- 
dians, 419. 

English literature, recent investiga- 
tions respecting, 341 — essays of 
the age of Anne, ib. See Anne. 

Equity, remaiks on the court of, 545. 

Eric Rauda emigrates to Greenland, 
171 — further account of, 180, 182. 

Evie, Lake, first ship there, 417. 

Essays, Periodical, in the early part 
of the eighteenth century, 342— 
their objects, 343, 345 — first pro- 














jected by Richard Steele, 346, 347 
—their present value, 365. See 
Steele. 

European institutions, how to be 
viewed, 16. 

Ezra, part of the book of, written in 
the Chaldee language, 489, 490. 


F. 


Fair of the Massachusetts Charita- 
ble Mechanic Association, 312. 
Falon, M., excites a spirit of discov- 

ery in Canada, 416. 

Farmer, John, his Historical Sketch 
of Amherst, noticed, 536 — his his- 
torical labors, 7b. 

Fauntleroy, Lamb’s letter respecting, 
68. 

Fayal, account of the island of, 369 
— situation and appearance of Hor- 
ta, the capital of, 370 —opal in, 
375. 

Female personages, in Cooper’s nov- 
els, 8. 

Females, estimation and influence of 
in the age of Anne, 344. 

Ferdinand, the Catholic, his reply to 
Charles the Fifth, respecting an 
expedition against Naples, 232 — 
his message to him after entering 
the Italian territory, 233 — his mar- 
riage with Isabella, 260 — with a 
princess of France, 271. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, History of 
the Reign of, by William H. Pres- 
cott, reviewed, 203— the want of 
such a work, 1b. — importance of 
the period treated, 209 — contem- 
porary sovereigns, 210 — materials 
for the work, 218 — Gonsalvo de 
Cordova, 222 — diplomacy of the 
period, 230 — their conduct to- 
wards Columbus, considered, 242 
—colonial policy of, 245 — their 
marriage, 260 — progress of affairs 
afterward, 262—their accession, 
263 — Modern Inquisition under, 
265. 

Ferreras, his History of Spain, 204. 

Fessenden, his Essay on the Law of 
Patents, 296. 

Floods in Madeira and the Azores, 
383. 

Folsom, Charles, typographical accu- 
racy of, 291. 

Force, Peter, and Matthew St. Clair 
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Clarke, their Documentary History 
of the American Revolution, re- 
viewed, 475 — remarks on it, 485. 

France, the revolution there in 1830. 
402 — effects of the non-interven- 
tion of, on Tialy, 403. 

Francia, a painter in Italy, 89 — 
compared with Perugino, 7b. 

French, their popularity among the 
Indians, 419. 

Frobisher, his voyage to America, 
195. 

Frontenac, Count de, governor of 
Canada, his administration, 413, 
415, 420. 

Fur trade, early establishments for 
the, 420 — importance of the, in 
Canada, 422—difficulties and abuse 
of the, 423— taken out of the 
hands of companies, 424. 


G. 


Gambling, Steele’s opposition to, 
352. 

Gases, on the diffusion of, 375, note. 

Geddes, Dr., his works on Castile, 
246. 

Geology of Madeira and the Azores, 
367. 

Geology, McClelland’s Inquiries in 
the Province of Kemaon relative 
to, noticed, 533. 

Gesenius, his Hebrew Lexicon, 491. 

Gibbs, Professor, his Hebrew Lexi- 
con, 491. 

Gillies, Robert Pierce, his Recollec- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott, review- 
ed, 431 — originally published in 
Fraser’s Magazine, 434 — its value, 
ib. 

Gleanings in Europe, reviewed, 1 — 
its character, 14. 

Gold, anecdote respecting the sup- 
posed discovery of, 195. 

Gonsalvo. See Cordova. 

Government, Cicero’s ideas of, 35. 

Granada, Iirving’s and Prescott’s dif- 
ferent modes of treating the war 
of, 235—account of the people 
of, 266. 

Greene, Nathaniel, his Tales from the 
German reviewed, 156 — its exe- 
cution, 160. 

Greenland, Eric Rauda emigrates to, 
171 — monuments of the ancient 
occupation of, 188, 198. 
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Grund, Francis J., his Americans 
reviewed, 106 —his style, 108 — 
object of the work, 109 — eulogi- 
zes America and England, 110 — 
kind spirit of the work, 111 — its 
value to foreigners, 112 — demo- 
cratic, 113— alloyed by party views 
and considerations, 7b.— his par- 
tiality for Andrew Jackson, 114 — 
cited respecting the American mer- 
chant, 115—respecting the In- 
dians, 116 — remarks thereon, 118 
— on respect for the law in Amer- 
ica, 120— on the Lynch law, 121 
— on American literature, 123. 

Guicciardini, 221. 


H. 


~— remarks on his History, 248, 

252. 

Hamilton, lieutenant-governor, an- 
ecdote respecting, 421, note. 

Hastings, Warren, Sheridan’s elo- 
quence at his trial, 27. 

Po oe See St. Domingo. 

Hebrew and English Dictionary, by 
W.L. Roy. See Rey. 

Hebrew language, decline of the 
study of, 487— revived, 72.— on 
its being the primitive language, 
488 — portions of the Old Testa- 
ment not written in, 489. 

Hebrew Prophets, Noyes’s Transla- 
tion of the, noticed, 298. 

Hennepin, Louis, discoveries by, 
416. 

Himalaya Mountains, on the geolo- 
gy of the, 533. ; 

Historical Causes and Effects, by 
William Sullivan, noticed, 560. 

Historical Romances. See Italian 
Historical Romances. 

Hoffman, David, his Course of Le- 
gal Study reviewed, 72 — sketch 
of it, 73—his learning and thorough- 
ness, 7b,.—his accuracy of judg- 
ment, 74—his good nature, 75 — 
his opinion of Kent’s Commenta- 
ries on American Law, ib. — his 
tone of moral feeling, 78 — its val- 
ue to young lawyers, 81. 

Holmes, Abiel, character of his An- 
nals of America, 481. 

Hop, supposed to be Mount Hope, 
177, 197. 

Hope, Mount, supposed to be Hop, 
177, 197. 
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Horta, the capital of Fayal, its situa- 
tion, 370. 

Humboldt, Alexander von, his work 
on America, 164—cited respecting 
the discovery of America, 200, 201. 

Hutchinson, Thomas, remarks on 
him and his History of Massachu- 
setts, 477. 


I. 


Iceland, a favorite seat of the Skalds, 
170 — Eric Rauda emigrates from, 
to Greenland, 171 — mode of di- 
viding time in, 181. 

India, the geology of, neglected, 533 
—remarks on the mountains In, 
534 — mines in, 535 — earthquakes 
in, 2d. 

Indians, Cooper’s representations of, 
il —Grund cited respecting, 116 
—remarks thereon, 118 — institu- 
tions for the conversion and instruc- 
tion of, in Canada, 411, 414. 

Ingersoll, George J., his Address be- 
fore the Literary Societies of the 
University of Vermont, noticed, 
556. 

Insane Asylum, at Charlestown, sta- 
tistics respecting the, for 1837, 549. 

Insane Hospital, at Worcester, Re- 
ports and other Documents respect- 
ing the, 303. 

Insanity, statistics respecting, 303. 

Inscriptions, in Greenland, 188 — on 
Dighton Rock, id. 

Institute of Instruction, remarks on 
the effects of the, 557. 

Troquois Indians, oppose Champlain, 
4il, 412—animosity of, against 
the French in Canada, 414 — treat- 
ment of, and their retaliation, 417 
—remarks on their confederacy 
and territory, 418. 

Irving, Washington, his works ic- 
specting Spain, 206, 234 — com- 
pared with Prescott, 235 — his Co- 
lumbus, 241— jin error about his 
appearance at court, 244, 

Isabella, the Catholic, attractions to, 
214 — her interest in Columbus, 
242 — her childhood, 259 — her 
marriage with Ferdinand, 260 — 
her death, 271. 

Italian Historical Romance, little 
accomplished in, 325 —causes re- 
tarding the success of, 330 — soci- 
ety, 1b. — romantic character of 

















Italian history, 330 — motives, 333 
— pecuniary success, 334. 

Jialian literature, compensation for, 
336 — causes that will awake an 
interest in, 337 — present state of, 
349. See National literature. 

Italy, favorable to Historical Ro- 
mance, 325 — causes affecting the 
revival of letters in, 326 — Dante, 
ib. — Petrarca, 327 — Boccaccio, 
ib. — foundation of the classic 
school in, 328 — sixteenth century 
in, ib. — tendency to the formation 
of particular schools in, 330 — ro- 
mantic character of the history of, 
ib. — love of letters in, 337 — pub- 
lic mind in, after the fall of Napo- 
leon, 400—rebellions in, 401 — 
Charles Albert, Prince of Carigna- 
no, hailed king of, 403 — effects of 
- non-interventicn of France on, 
ib. 

Ivanhoe, facts as to its composition 
and publication, 447. 


J. 


Jeremiah, one verse of, written in 
the Chaldee language, 489. 

Jesuits, settle in Canada, 411 — Col- 
lege of, founded at Quebec, 413. 

Jews, expelled from Spain, 265. 

Joliet, M., discoveries by, 416. 

Jonas, Arngrim, his History of 
Greenland, cited, 179. 

Jorullo, in Mexico, changes in the 
vicinity of, 377. 

Justiza of Aragon, his power, 253. 


K. 


Kemaon, Geology in the province of, 
533 — igneous rocks in, 535 — 
earthquakes in, 7b. 

Kent, James, Hoffman’s criticisms on 
the Commentaries of, 75. 

Kentucky, Wickliffe’s Plea for the 
Education of the People of, 297. 

Kentucky Bank case, 142, 155. 

Kertk, David, conquers Canada, 412. 


L. 


Lady of the Lake, published, 443 — 
its enthusiastic reception, 444. 

Lamb, Charles, Letters of, with a 

Sketch of his Life, by Thomas 
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Noon Talfourd, reviewed, 55 — his 
peculiar genius, 56 — no poet, 57 
— an excellent humorous essayist, 
ib. — his literary opinions, 58 — his 
private life, 59 — his attachment to 
his sister, ib. — brief outline of his 
life, 60 —his familiarity and cor- 
respondence with Coleridge, 60, 
67, 69 — his letters to Southey, 61 
— his acquaintance and correspon- 
dence with Manning, 62 — his let- 
ter on Christmas day, 65 — on 
Roast Pig, 67—on Fauntleroy’s 
fate, 67—to Gilman, 69 — cited, 
acknowledging a present of game, 
70 — frailty of, 71. 

Lamberville, his treachery against the 
Iroquois Indians, 417. 

Land, the rise of, 380 — theory re- 
specting, 382. 

Lanzi, remarks on his work on paint- 
ing, 83. 

Latin language, Willard’s Introduc- 
tion to the, noticed, 546. 

Law, modern American and English 
writers on, 72 — considerations on 
the study of, 77 — the practice of, 
perilous to the moral nature, 79 — 
Respect of Americans for, 120. See 
Constitutional Law, and Hoffman. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Scott, 
published, 440 — its success, ib. 

Leif, his voyage to America, in 1000, 
172, 178, 192. 

Leviathan, remarks on the, 515, 516, 
517. 

Lieber, Francis, his Politica! Her- 
meneutics, noticed, 300 — his pro- 
ject in regard to American statis- 
tics, 311. 

Lincoln, William, his historica! la- 
bors, 481, note. 

Lindsley, Philip, his Speech in behalf 
of the University of Nashville, 
noticed, 310 — his Lecture on 
Popular Education, noticed, 556. 

Lionardo da Vinci, the founder of 
modern painting, 86— various opin- 
ions respecting, ib. — his love of 
novelty and discovery, 87 — his 
indecision of character, 88 —his 
death, ib. — but little known in his 
day, 89 — cartoons of, 91. 

Literary criticism. See Criticism. 

Literature, Castilian, 256—of the 

Spanish Arabs, 268—Sir Walter 

Scott’s low estimate of, 469. 
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Llorente, his woik on the Inquisition 
in Spain, 264. 

Lockhart, J. G., his Memoirs of the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, reviewed, 
431 —his qualifications for the 
work, 432 — its literary execution, 
433. 

Lombardy, condition of, 331. 

London Quarterly Review, origin of 
the, 442. 

— law, Grund cited respecting, 

21. 

Lyrist, the, by Mason and Webb, no- 

ticed, 553. 


M. 


Mc Clelland, John, his Inquiries in the 
Province of Kemaon relative to 
Geology and other branches of 
Natural Science, noticed, 533. 

McGregor, John, his British Ameri- 
ca, reviewed, 409. 

McLean Asylum for the Insane, re- 
marks on the, for 1837, 549. 

Madeira, account of, 367 — uniform- 
ity of its temperature, 368 — the 
resort of invalids, ib. — no roads 
in, 2b., 372 — hot springs in, 375 — 
volcanic origin of, 379 — floods and 
avalanches in, 383. 

Mai, Angelo, his singular discovery 
of Cicero’s treatise De Republica, 
38. 

Majority principle, remarks on the, 

1. 


Manning, Mr., Lamb’s acquaintance 
and correspondence with, 62. 

Maria Louisa, wife of Napoleon, 
sketch of the life of, 386 — parent- 
age and early education of, 387 — 
given up to Napoleon, 389 — their 
nuptials, 26. — her personal appear- 
ance, ib. — becomes a mother, 390 
—at the head of the regency in 
France, 1b. — goes to Blois, 391 — 
to Vienna, ib. — does not visit 
Elba, 7b. — anecdote of, respecting 
Cambacérés, ib., note — Napole- 
on’s attachment to her, 392 — her 
requital of his affection, ib. — 
duchess of Parma, 393 — her re- 
ception at Parma, ib. — condition 
of Parma, 394— her taste for the 
arts, ib. — character of her admin- 
istration, 395 — of her journeys, 
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396 — honored and beloved, ib. — 
influenced by Austria, ib. — mur- 
murs against, 397 — lines to, ibd. 
note — jealousy of Austria respect- 
ing, 398 — Count of Neipperg, 
private secretary to, ib. — her inti- 
macy with him, 399 — their mar- 
riage, 2b. — death of Neipperg, 400 
— discontents, 1b., 405 — her per- 
plexing situation, 1b. — bids fare- 
well to Parma, 406 — returns again, 
408 — her death, ib. 

Mariana, his History of Spain, 204. 

Marmion of Scott, first published, 
441 —criticized in the Edinburgh 
ar 442 — the consequences, 
v0. 

Marquette, discoveries by, 416. 

Marshall, John, his decisions and in- 
fluence, 127, 133, 155. 

Martha’s Vineyard, supposed to be 
Straumey, 177. 

Maryatt, Captain, remarks on his 
novels, 13. 

Masaccio, the frescoes of, 92. 

Mason, Lowell, and G. J. Webb, the 
Lyrist by, noticed, 553. 

Massachusetts, supposed to be Vin- 
land, 173 — early histories of, 476 
— Cushing’s Inquiry into the re- 
medial law of, noticed, 545. 

Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association, First Exhibition and 
Fair of the, 312. 

Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the, for 1827, noticed, 
548. 

Mathews, George, Watts’s Discourse 
on the Life and Character of, no- 
ticed, 306. 

Mechanic Association, First Exhibi- 
tion and Fair of the Massachusetts 
Charitable, 312. 

Medicine, on the abuse of, 539 — 
Sweetser cited respecting, 540. 
Memory, the, of Sir Walter Scott, 

464, 

Mignot, (Vincent, Abbé,) his His- 
toire des Rois Catholiques Ferdi- 
nand et Isabelle, 204, 262. 

Milton, John, his perseverance, 216 
— commenced a Latin dictionary, 
217. 

Mines, in India, 535. 

Mississippi River, discovered, 416. 











Modena, Duke of, remarks respecting 
the, 404. 
Montmagny, M., succeeds Cham- 
plain as governor of Canada, 413. 
Montreal, discovered and taken pos- 
session of, by Jacques Cartier, 410 
— seminary of St. Sulpicius estab- 
lished at, 414 — saved, ib. 

Moors, expelled from Spain, 266. 

Murray, governor, cited respecting 
Canada, in 1765, 429. 

Music, remarks on, 553. 


N. 


Nantucket, supposed to be discov- 
ered in 1000, 173. 

JVaples, divided between France and 
Spain, 224 — Gonsalvo’s third tri- 
umphant entry into, 229. 

NVapoleon, History of, by M. de Nor- 
vins, reviewed, 387 — biographical 
sketch of Maria Louisa, wife of, 1d. 
— his successes against Austria, 
388 — Maria Louisa given up to, 
389 — their marriage, 7b. — birth 
of his son, 390 — his downfall, ib. 
— visited by friends in Elba, 391 
his attachment to his wife, 392 — 
Scott's Life of, 451. 

Nashville, Lindsley’s Speech in be- 
half of the University of, noticed, 
310. 

National greatness, Bushnell’s ora- 
tion on, noticed, 301. 

National literature, causes that form 
the character of, 326. 

Navigation act, the first, at Barce- 
lona, 255. 

Neipperg, count of, private secretary 
to Maria Louisa, 398 — their inti- 
macy, 399 — their marriage, ib. — 
his administration, ib. 401 — his 
death, 400 — character of his suc- 
cessors, 405. 

New Englanders, a documentary 
people, 476. 

Newfoundland, voyage to, by Biarne, 
172 — by Leif, ib. — discovered by 
Cabot, 195. 

New France, taken possession of, 
and named by Jacques Cartier, 410 
— the company of, established by 
Richelieu, 411 — their rights, 412 
—fate thereof, 414, 415. 

New Hampshire, Belknap’s History 

of, 480. 
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New Haven, threatened by the In- 
dians, 478 — early settlers of, 479. 

New Jersey College, Southard’s Ad- 
dress there, 556. 

NVorthmen, their character and the 
extent of their territory, 169 — not 
illiterate, 170. 

/Vorvins, M. de, his History of Na- 
poleon, reviewed, 386. 

NVova Scotia, supposed to be Mark- 
land, 173, 177. 

Novels, difficulties of writing, 1. See 
Romances. 

Noyes, George R., his Translation of 
the Hebrew Prophets, noticed, 298. 


O. 


(Edipus Tyrannus, Stuart’s edition 
of the, noticed, 306. 

Og, king of Bashan, remarks on, 519. 

Oratory, Cicero’s, 22 — remarks on, 
470. See Eloquence. 


P. 


Pacific Ocean, volcanic origin of isl- 
ands in the, 385. 

Painting, remarks on Lanzi’s work 
respecting, 83— difficulty in de- 
scribing the art of, 84 — state of 
the art of, in the time of Raphael, 
86 — Lionardo da Vinci, the foun- 
der of modern, ib. See Raphael. 

Paper money, in Canada, 425. 

Parma, Maria Louisa, duchess of, 
393 — account of, ib. — condition 
of, upon the artival of Maria Louisa, 
394 — character of her administra- 
tion there, 395 — perplexities and 
dangers there, 405 — Maria Louisa 
leaves, 406 — Maria Louisa _re- 
turns to, 408. 

Passenger trade, decision respecting, 
132. 

Patents, Works on, by Phillips, no- 
ticed, 296. 

Patriotism of Cicero, 33. 

Pedro, Don, effect of his residence 
at St. Michael’s, 371. 

Peringskidld, his translation of 
Heimskringla, 180 — interpola- 
tion by, 7b. 

Perugino, (Pietro Vanucci,) Raphael 

a pupil of, 86 — state of the art of 

painting in Italy in his time, 2b. — 
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compared with Francia, 89 — Ra- 
phael’s regard for, 96. 

Peters, Richard, his Reports of Cases 
Argued and Adjudged in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
January Term, 1837, reviewed , 126 
— his marginal notes, 152. 

Petrarca, ialkaines of his writings, 
327. 

Phillips, Willard, works by, on Pa- 
tents, noticed, 296. 

Philosophy, Cicero’s, 41—the great 
object of ancient, 43. 

Phrenology, in regard to Raphael’s 
skull, 103. 

Peirce, his Elementary Treatise on 
Algebra, noticed, 563. 

Pig, Lamb’s humorous epistle on, 
67. 

Pioneers, The, by Cooper, remarks 
on, 6 — characters in the work, 8, 

Placentia, account of, 393 — its con- 
dition upon the arrival of Maria 
Louisa, 394. 

Plays, compared with novels, 2. 

Political Hermeneutics, by Francis 
Lieber, noticed, 300. 

Pope, conduct of the students of the 
University of Bologna against the 
cardinal legate of, 404. 

Pouting room, in France, 107. 

Prescott, William H., his History of 
the Reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, reviewed, 203 — its interest, 
214 — his embarrassments, 215 — 
his perseverance, 216— materials 
for his work, 218—his account 
of Gonsalvo de Cordova, 222 — of 
the battle of Cerignola, 225 — his 
object different from Irving’s, 235 
—— compared with him, ib. —on 
the death of Alonso de Aguilar, 
238 — on Columbus, 241 —cor- 
rects Irving, 244— gives a com- 
plete account of the constitutional 
history and national characteris- 
tics of Castile and Aragon, 246, 
250 — his mode of treating Cas- 
tilian literature, 256, 276 — com- 
pared with Bouterwek, 257 — his 
closing remarks on Arabian lit- 
erature, cited, 268 — compared 
with Robertson, 273 — boldness 
and originality of his plan, 275 — 
his order and due proportion, 278 
—unity of action and design, 280 
— his style, 231 — his reflections 
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on the Spanish character, 282 — 
exception taken to his titles, 285 
— to his methodical arrangement, 
287 — to his style, 289. 

Priesthood,in Spain, Prescott’s views 
of the, 251. 

Providence Bank Case, 137. 

Pulci, poem by, cited respecting the 
existence of lands beyond the 
Atlantic, 245. 


Q. 

Quebec, founded by Champlain, 411 
—surrenders to Kertk, 413 — 
College of Jesuits founded at, ib. 
—the convent of St. Ursula es- 
tablished at, 414—state of, in 
1684, 426. 

Quincy, Quatremére de, his Histowre 
de la Vie et des 2uvres de Raphael, 
reviewed, 83 — commended, 84 — 
cited respecting Michel Angelo, 
97. 

R. 


Rafn, C. C., editor of the Antiquitates 
Americane, 161 — his opinion re- 
specting the situation of Vinland, 
181, 185. 

Randolph Macon College, Wight- 
man’s Inaugural Address at, 557. 

Raphael, De Quincy’s Histoire de 
la Vie et des uvres de, reviewed, 
83-— the events of his life, 85 — 
his parentage, 86 — state of the 
art of painting at the time of, 7d. 
—a pupil of Perisine. ib., 89— 
his cartoons, 91 — his second 
manner, 92 — compared with Ti- 
tian, 94 — paints the chambers of 
the Vatican, 95, 99 — his obliga- 
tions to Michel Angelo, 96 — 
compared with him, 98 — appoint- 
ed architect of St. Peter’s church, 
ib.—his design for St. Peter’s, 
99 — various works of, ib. — treat- 
ment of, by Michel Angelo, 100 
—his Transfiguration, 2b. — his 
death, 101 — honors intended for, 
102 — his skull,'103 — Nibbi cited 
respecting it, 7b,— his personal 
appearance, 104—effects of his 
death on the art of painting, 105. 

Reichstadt, Duke of, born, 390 — re- 
baptized, 393 — death of, 408. 

Reports of Cases Argued and Ad- 
judged in the Supreme Court of 














the United States, January Term, 
1837, by Richard Peters, review- 
ed, 126 —its unusual interest, ib. 

Revolution. See American Revolu- 
lzon. 

Rhode Island, supposed to be Vin- 
land, 173. 

Richelieu, Cardinal de, establishes 
po Company of New France, 

11. 

Robertson, William, his History of 
Charles the Fifth, 206, 207 — his 
account of Castile and Aragon, 
247 — corrected, 253. 

Roberval, Francois de la Roque, 
Seigneur de, his voyages to Amer- 
ica, 410. 

Romance, the difficulty of, 332 — 
remarks on Spanish, 240. See 
Itahan Historical Romances. 

Rome, condition of, in the time of 
Cicero, 34. 

Roscoe, Thomas, his success in rela- 
tion to popular foreign authors, 
157 — defects in his History, 222, 
225 — his Leo the Tenth, 275. 

Roy, W. L., Hebrew and English 
Dictionary by, reviewed, 487— 
his little success, 488 — consider- 
ation of his statement that the He- 
brew was the primitive language 
of man, 7b. —on the Chaldee in 
the Old Testament, 489 — his rea- 
sons for publishing his book, con- 
sidered, 490 — his sixteen grounds 
of preference for his lexicon, con- 
sidered, 492 — Rabbinical com- 
mendations of it, 527 — other 
commendations of it, 528 —re- 
marks respecting him, 530. 

Rutgers College, Barnard’s Address 
there, 557. 


Ss. 


St. Domingo, Brown’s History and 
Present Condition of, noticed, 
292. oe: 

St. Mary's, remarks on primitive 
rocks in, 378. 

St. Michael’s, account of the island 
of, 368 — of Ponta Delgada, the 
capital of, 370 — effect of Don 
Pedro’s residence there, 371 — 
craters in, 376 — floods and ava- 
lanches in, 383 — earthquakes, 
384. 
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St. Peter’s Church, at Rome, Ra- 
phael appointed architect of, 98. 
St. Réal, Abbé, his Conspiracy of 
the Spaniards against the Repub- 
lic of Venice, in 1618, noticed, 

560. 

Salle, Robert de la, arrives at Que- 
bec, and makes discoveries, 416. 

Sanzio. See Raphael. 

Savage, James, his historical accu- 
racy, 481. 

Schoolcraft, Henry R., his Narrative 
of an Expedition through the 
Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake, 
reviewed, 409. 

Scott, Sir Walter, enthusiasm for, in 
Italy, 340 — Lockhart’s Life of, 
and Memoirs of, reviewed, 431 — 
his birth, 434 — his early days at 
Sandy Knowe, 7b.— his school 
days and habits, 435— his knowl- 
edge of modern languages, 436 — 
indented as an apprentice, 437 — 
his excursions, 7b. — admitted to 
the Scottish bar, 438 — publishes 
the Border Minstrelsy, 439 — the 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, 440 — 
combines active and solitary oc- 
cupations, 441 — crossed in love ; 
marries, <b.—— publishes Marmion, 
ib. — criticized by Jeffrey in the 
Edinburgh Review, 442-— origi- 
nates the London Quarterly Re- 
view, 7b.-—his partnership with 
the Ballantynes, 443 — publishes 
the Lady of the Lake, <b. — his 
Rokeby and Lord of the Isles, 
445 — his Waverley, 2. — his 
Tales of my Landlord, and Ivan- 
hoe, 447 —his pecuniary com- 
pensation, 7b. — his life at Abbots- 
ford, 448 — his comments on Yan- 
kees, 449——his pecuniary em- 
barrassments, 450—his conduct 
therein, 451 —his Life of Napo- 
leon, i. — his republication of his 
novels, 452 — attacked with para- 
lysis, ib. — visits the continent, 
ib. — his death and personal char- 
acter, 453 — extraordinary com- 
binations in, 2b. — his energy, 454 
—his social and benevolent feel- 
ings, 455—— his home, 458 — his 
kindness to brutes, 459 — his 
wordly sagacity, 460 — loyalty of, 
461— a tory, 462——his sense of 
honor, 463—of religion, 7b. -—— 
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his memory, 464 — his facility of 
composition, 465-——-compared with 
Lope de Vega, 466 — his economy 
of time, 465 — his low estimate 
of literature, 469 — concluding 
remarks, 470. 

Sea-Serpent, Paul Egede cited re- 
specting the, 192, note. 

Sebustian del Piombo, a painter in 
Italy, 100 — his Raising of Laza- 
rus, lol. 

Sedgwick, Miss, her Aunt Debby, 8. 

Sheridan, anecdotes of, 27. 

Sigfussen, Semund, 171. 

Siilery, Catholic seminary founded 
at, 414. 

Sismoendi, defects in his History, 
222, 225. 

Siz Nutions. See Iroquois. 

Skalds, or poets, remarks on the, 
170, 157. 

Slaves, treatment of, in India, 535. 

Snorre, the first child of European 
descent born in America, 176— 
illustrious descendants of, ib. 

Sophocles, Stuart's edition of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of, noticed, 
3U6. 

Southard, Samue}! §8., his Address 
before Societies at the College of 
New Jersey, noticed, 556. 

Southey, Lamb's familiarity with, 
Ol. 

Spain, histories of, 204 — how view- 
ed by Charles the Fifth, 207-- 
condition of, in the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, 212— recent 
publications in, 220 — printing 
introduced into, 257 — improve- 
ments in the government of, 263 
— Modern Inquisition in, 264. 

Spanish Arabs. See Moors. 

Spanish literature, 'Ticknor’s valua- 
ble library of, 218. 

Sparks, Jared, remarks respecting 
him and his edition of Washing- 
ton's Writings, 483. 

States, prohibitions upon the, 130 — 
in regard to commerce, 7b. 

Steele, Sir Richard, the father of the 

periodical essays of the age of 

Anne, 346--his course of life, 

ib., 348--his excesses and re- 

morse, 346 -- his Christian Hero, 

347 — writes plays, 7. — com- 

mences his periodical essays, ib. 

—a man of the world, 348 — his 
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imperfections, 349—cited respect- 
ing the purpose of the Tatler, 550 
— his inculcation of moral truth, 
2b. -- compared with Johnson, 2. 
--his warfare against gambling, 
302 —against duelling, 7b. —a 
man of Sentiment, 353 — the 
beauty of his sentiment, 354 — 
the qualities of his mind, 7b — 
his imagination, 355 — his illu- 
sions produced by realities, 2b. —— 
his good sense, 356— style and 
language of, 7b.— cited respect- 
ing Addison's style, ib. — extracts 
from, 358 -~ his friendship for Ad- 
dison, 363 — their political differ- 
ences, 364 — his coadjutors, 2b.— 
a hard-working man, 7b. -— his 
prices to contributors, 365 -- pres- 
ent value of his Essays, ib. 

Story, Joseph, cited respecting the 
passenger trade, 133— the Bank 
of Kentucky case, 142, 155. 

Stuart, J. W., his edition of the 
(Edipus Tyrannus, noticed, 306. 

Sturleson, Snorre, born, 171 — au- 
thor of Heimskringla, 180, 126 — 
descendants of, 154 —- particulars 
of his life, 185. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, instructed to ex- 
eite the Indians against Connect- 
icut, 479. 

Sulitvan, William, Historical Causes 
and Effects, by, nuticed, 560. 

Sulpicius, his letter to Cicero, 47. 

Supreme Court of the United States, 
Reports of Cases argued and ad- 
judged in, January Term, 1837, 
126 — character of their recent 
decisions, 128, 152 — decisions re- 
specting the power to regulate 
commerce, 132 — respecting tax- 
ation, 137 — currency, 142 — di- 
versity of opinions in the, 151. 

Sweetser, William, his Treatise on 
Digestion, noticed, 538 — cited on 
the abuse of medicine, 540. 


ze 


Tales from the German, by Nathan- 
iel Greene, reviewed, 156. 

Tales of my Landlord, composition 
and publication of, 447. 

Talfourd, Thomas Noon, Letters of 
Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of 

his Life, by, reviewed, 55 — ite 














character, 55 — his dedication, 60 
— his tenderness for the memory 
of the dead, 71, 

Taro, erection of the bridge of, by 
Maria Louisa, 395. 

Tatler, the, reviewed, 341. 

Taxation, the principle in regard 
to, 138. 

Thorfinn, his expedition to America, 
in 1007, 175 — his return to Green- 
land, 176—the History of, 183 — 
supposed to have established him- 
self near Dighton Rock, 139. 

Thorhall, his voyage, 175 — his fate, 
106. 

Thornstein, his voyage to obtain 
the body of Thorwald, 175 — his 
death, 2d. 

Thorwald, his voyage to Vinland, in 
1002, 174 — mortally wounded, 
174, 183, 191 — search made for 
his body, 175. 

Ticknor, George, his valuable libra- 
ry of Spanish literature, 218. 

Time, Icelandic mode of dividing, 
181— Sir Walter Scott's econo- 
my of, 468. 

Titian, a painter from nature, 94. 

Tom Cringle’s Log, 13, 

Tonti, M., discoveries by, 416. 

Torfeus, his opinion respecting the 
situation of Vinland,178, 179, 131. 

Tortugas, the refuge of the free- 
booters, 294. 

Trumbull, Jonathan, his History of 
Connecticut, 477 -— his exact ac- 
curacy, 478—his church details, 
479. 


U. 


University of Nashville, Lindsley’s 
Speech in behalf of the, noticed, 
310. 


V 


Vanucci, Pietro. See Peruginu. 
Vargas de Bedemar, Count, his Ge- 
ological Observations on Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and the Azores, re- 
viewed, 367 — his advantages, 
373 — his object, 374 — character 
of his work, 7b. — his obligations 
to other geologists, 376 — results 
of the observations of geologists 
before him, 379. 
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Vega, Lope de, compared with Sir 
alter Scott, 466 — extent of his 
labors, 467. 

Velde, Francis Charles Van der, 
sketch of the life of, 157. 

Venice, Conspiracy of the Spaniards 
against the Republic of, in 1618, 
noticed, 560. 

Vermont University, Ingersoll’s Ad- 
dress before, noticed, 556. 

Villemain, his La République de Ci- 
céron, reviewed, 20 — his remarks 
on it, 37. 

Vinci. See Lionardo da Vinci. 

Vinland, discovery and situation of, 
173, 178, 179, 188, 192 — Thor- 
wald’s voyage to, 174 — expedi- 
tion to, in 1007, L175 — descendants 
from the discoverers of, 190. 

Virgil, the guide of Dante, 328. 

Vocal music, remarks on, 555. 

Volcanoes, and volcanic eruptions, 
remarks on, 366 — extinct, 367 — 
in Madeira and the Azores, 376, 
384— changes in the countries 
of, 377 — in India, 535. 

Voltigeurs, origin of, 226, note. 


W. 


Warren Bridge Case, 136. 

Water, Reports on supplying Bos- 
ton with pure, 541. 

Watts, Charles, on the Life and 
Character of George Mathews, 
306. 

Waverley, its composition and pub- 
lication, 445— an epoch in En- 
glish literature, 7b.—its recep- 
tion, 446. 

Webb, G. J. See Mason. 

Webster, John White, his work on 
the Azores, 375— his discoveries 
during a second visit to them, 7b. 
note. 

West Indies, the Company of the, 
415. 

Wickliffe, Robert, Junior, his Plea 
for the Education of the People 
of Kentucky, 297. 

Wightman, William M., his Inaug- 
ural Address, noticed, 557. 

Willard, Samuel, his Introduction 
to the Latin Language, noticed, 
046. 
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Williams, Dr. Stephen W.., his Bi- x 


ograpical Memoirofthe Rev.John yjmenes. fact aes oh 
Williams, First Minister of Deer- militany. girtée, GB hie "Sega 


field, noticed, 561. ‘+. — P ; 
Winthrop, John, remarks ielsan cy, i rescott cited respect 


: ing, 274. 
ing, 476. Y 
Woods, Alva, his Valedictory Ad- : 
dress, noticed, 557. Yale College, Bushnell’s Phi Beta 
7 el Oration there, noticed, 











